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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
----@— 


We fully appreciate the good and pious 
intent of > ** rebuke,” sent by our old and 
valued Correspondent, R. C.; but facts are 
stubborn; and we need only refer him to 
engravings of undoubted representations of 
the Trinity (though of a different design to 
those in our last Number) in vol. tvut. 9 ; 
Lx. 321; and to one of the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, perhaps the upper portion 
of another representation of the Trinity, in 
vol. tv. 375. 

Dr. A, Crarxe feels obliged to X. Y. 
both by his compliments and enquiries, and 
begs leave to state, in answer to his request, 
that what he justly terms ‘‘ the heavy task 
still remaining to be executed,” is in pro- 
gress; though from the circumstances to 
which X.Y. so feelingly refers, the task is 
not likely to be either so soon or so weil 
executed as otherwise might have been ex- 


pected. 

A. jun. of Huddersfield, has in his pos- 
session a small silver medal, about 24 inches 
in circumference, of the following descri 
tion. On one side is a head of Charles I. 
with the legend CAROLUS D. G. MAG. BR. FR. 
ET HIB, REX. On the reverse is a Death's 
head, above which is a celestial crown, with 
a scroll inscribed Gioria attached, and un- 
der it the Royal Crown, with a similar scroll 
inscribe’ vanitas. There are also the ini- 
tials C.R. The legend round the whole is 
BEATAM ET ETERNAM SPLENDIDAM AT GRA- 
vem, alluding to the two crowns. There 
is no date upon this medal. He requests 
information as to the time when it was 
struck? It appears to have been in com- 
memoration of the martyrdom of Charles, 
and is in excellent preservation, 

Lapis observes, ‘* The Whittington Stone 
now standing on Highgate Hill, to which 
R. R. refers, p. 200, no doubt may have 
been placed there by Mr. Finch, the mason, 
though by whose order, and at whose cost, 
was, I believe, never known. Some land, I 
have always been told, lying on the left hand 
side in ascending the hill, and probably just 
behind the stone, is held on the tenure of 
keeping the stone in repair; and when the 
officious interference of S— removed the 
stone and pavement surrounding it, a new 
one was immediately placed there of smaller 
dimensions, though it was never known Ly 
whom.” 

In vol. Lxxx1Vv. p, 120, B. E. states, “It 
is recorded by an old historian, that at the 
second battle of St. Albans, Feb. 17, 1461, 
there ‘ were slaine 2300 men, of whom no 
nobleman is remembered, save Sir John 
Graie, which the same daie was made 
Knight, with 12 others, at the village of 


Colneie.’ (Holinshed, vol. III. p. 660.) If 
any of your numerous and learned Corre- 
spondents can give the names or any ac- 
count of the above-mentioned 12 persons 
so knighted, and whether any or all of them 
were made Knights-banneret, it will greatly 
oblige.” —B. E. says, ‘‘ No answer or no- 
tice having been taken of the above, we are 
requested to repeat the enquiry, and further 
to remark, that the same historian adds,— 
* The Queene caused the King to dub his 
sonne Prince Edward Knight, with 30 
other persons, which the day before fought 
on her side, against his part.’ (Hol. ut su- 

-) Are the names of these 12 and 30 
Kni hts recorded in the history or account 
of ie battle of St. Albans, or elsewhere ? 
And are there any particulars extant of the 
said Sir John Graie? The author of His- 
toric and Allusive Arms, p. 70, mentions a 
person who ‘ had the rare honour of being 
made a Knight Banneret by K. E. IV. after 
the second battle of St. Albans, 146) ;’ 
but he does not state the authority. 


Erevunetes will be much obliged by be- 
ing informed where the following anecdote 
is to be found. It is related by the Trans- 
lators of our Bible in their excellent Pre- 
face to the edition of 1611; but he has en- 
deavoured in vain to ascertain whence they 
took it.—‘* Therefore, as Demaratus of 
Corinth advised a great King, before he 
talked of the dissensions among the Gre- 
cians, to compose his domestic broils (for 
at that time his Queen and his son and heir 
were at deadly feud with him); so all the 
while,” &e. 

R. I. wishes to obtain information re- 
specting the Baskerville family of Eardisley 
Castle, co. Hereford; and in particular a 
solution to the following statement in an 
old pedigree, John de Baskerville ma......d 

ra sister to Wm. y'e Conqueror.— 
What sisters had the Conqueror? It is 
stated in Price’s Hist. of Leominster, that 
‘Eardisley was a castle in possession of the 
Baskervilles, who were related to the Con- 
queror ;* but how they were related is not 
there shown.” 

The continuation of London Pageants is 
unavoidably postponed till next month. 


Errata.—Vol. xcuit. i. p. 576, in price 
of Stocks, June 21—Reduced should be 
94§.—xclv. ii. 133, a. |. 17 from bottom, 
Sor act read cut.—P. 136, b.1. 3, after princi- 
pal, add ‘‘upon the interest only.”—P. 
212, b. 1. 6, read tablet; 1. 26, read execu- 
tioner.—P. 327, b. 1. 6, from bottom, in 
some copies, for run read even. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—@-— 


ConssecraTion oF THE New Gornic Cuurcu, Cuevsea. 


Mr. Ursay, Chelsea, Oct. 20. 


O*' a former occasion (see Gent. 
Mag. vol. xc. ii. p. 293) I fur- 
nished you with an account of the 
ceremonies attending the laying of the 
first stone of our new parish Church, 
and it is now with anath pleases that 
I am enabled to describe the Conse- 
cration of this beautiful Gothic strac- 
ture. 

The Church being dedicated to St. 
Luke, great exertions were made to 
complete it on the anniversary of the 

tron Saint, which was happily ef- 
ected; and it is worthy of remark 
that no accident has happened to any 
of the workmen during the whole 
progress of the building, embracing a 
neriod of four years and a half. 

The Church is situated nearly in 
the centre of the parish. The West 
end is neat and elegant ; it has a porch 
with two lateral Gothic pavilions, 
through which admittance is gained 
to the body of the Church. The in- 
terior is a handsome specimen of ar- 
chitecture, consisting of a nave and 
two ailes, the latter divided by six 
Gothic arches, supported by pillars of 
admirable proportions ; the — loft 
is a fine specimen of this style; the 
stone ceiling, which is groined, is 
imposing and well executed. The 
pulpit, of carved oak, is placed on 
the South side, and the reading-desk 
on the North, agreeably to modern 
fashion, but contrary to ancient usage. 
Adjoining the East end is a spacious 
vestry room. ‘The organ, which is 
placed at the Westend of the Church, 
is considered one of the finest in this 
country ; it was purchased of Messrs. 
Gray and Son. The Church has a 

T of ten bells, cast by Mears of 

hitechapel. In concluding this 
brief description, it may be remarked, 
that the whole edifice is well deserv- 
ing of an inspection by the admirers 


of Gothic architecture. The archi- 
tect, Mr. John Savage, has here erect- 
ed a noble monument to his fame *. 

The parishioners were admitted into 
the Church by tickets, and by eleven 
o’clock it was filled in eve rt, and 
the elegant appearance oe | resses of 
the female part of the congregation 
presented a most beautiful and inte- 
resting scene. The Bishop of London, 
attended by his chaplain, arrived from 
his palace at Fulham, at ten minutes 
after eleven o’clock, and was received 
at the door of the Church by the Chan- 
cellor, Registrar, Rector, Churchwar- 
dens, and Church Trustees, who at- 
tended his Lordship to the vestry. 
The Bishop then proceeded in the 
same oider to the font of the altar, 
where the Rector presented to him 
the petition, which his Lordship no- 
ticed, and ordered the Registrar to 
read, which being done, the Bishop 
then proceeded to the Consecration, 
and, with the Clergy and others attend- 
ing him, walked in procession as be- 
fore down the middle aile of the 
Church, and returned up the same to 
the communion table, alternately re- 
peating the 24th Psalm. ‘“ Domini 
est Terra.” 

The Rector then presented to the 
Bishop the act of Parliament, which 
his — placed upon the com- 
munion table, and standing on the 
North side thereof, turned to the con. 





* Mr. G. Hawkins has published a large 
folio print, representing a South-west view 
of the church from the original drawing of 
Mr. Savage, and dedicated it to Dr. Welles- 
ley the r. The dimensions of the 
building are at one corner, and a small plan 
at the other. It may be worthy of remark, 
that there were no less than 32 designs given 
in by different architects for this church. 
—On a future occasion we may have an 
opportunity of giving an architectural de- 
scription of this beautiful edifice —Ep1t. 

gregation, 
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gtegation, and said, “‘ Dearly beloved 
in the Lord, forasmuch as devout-and 
no men, as well under the law as 
under the gospel, moved either by the 
inspiration of the blessed Spirit, or the 
express command of God, or by their, 
own reason and sense of the natural 
decency of things, have erected houses 
for the public worship of God, and se- 
parated them from all profane and 
common uses, in order te fill men's 
minds with greater reverence to his 
glorious majesty, and affect their 
hearts with more devotion aid humi- 
lity in his service, which pious works 
have been approved and graciously ac- 
cepted by our mer Father ; Let 
us not doubt bat He will also graciously 
approve of this our Godly purpose, of 
setting, apart this place m a solemn 
manner to the performance of the se- 
veral offices of rebigious worship; and 
let us faithfully and devoutly beg His 
blessing on this our undertaking, and 
say” [then the Bishop knelt down and 


repeated a prayer. 

he Bishop then standing up, turn- 
ed towards the People, and repeated 
another prayer; after which, being 
seated, he directed the sentence of 
Consecration to be read; which being 
done, his Lordship signed and promul- 

the same. 

The Curate then began the Morn- 
ing Prayers suitable to the occasion, 
viz. Psalms Ixxxiv. cxxii. and cxxxii.; 
ist Lesson, 1 Kings, chap. viii. ; @d 
Lesson, Heb. chap. x.; and 6th, 7th, 
and 8th verses of Psalm xxvi. with 
Gloria Patri. 

Then the Bishop read the Commu- 
nion Service; and after the collect for 
the King, repeated another suitable 

yer. His Lordship then read the 

icene Creed, and gave notice for the 
celebration of the Holy Communion 
on the next Sunday, after which the 
100th Psalm was sung. 

The Rev. Dr. G. v. Wellesley, the 
Rector, preached a most excellent and 
appropriate sermon, taking his text 


Consecration of the new Church at Chelsea. 
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from the 16th chapter of St. Mark, 
and the bth verse. 

Mr. Atwood, Organist to the Kinz, 
presided at the organ. The Choris- 
ters of St. Paul's Cathedral attended, 
erformed several ANTHEMS, the 

om, and JusrLate, with great 


and 
Te 
effect. 

The service being thus ended, the 
Bishop and Clergy adjourned to the 
vestry, and after partaking of some 
refreshment the procession moved 
down the middle aile in the following 
order: Verger, Vestry Clerk, Church 
Trustees, Bishop and Chaplain, Clergy 
two and two, &c. 

His Lordship expressed his appro- 
bation of the appearance of the Church 
in the most handsome terms, and said 
he should notice this beautiful struc- 
ture in the proper quarter. The whole 
ceremony passed off in the most agree- 
able manner. Every one appeared de- 
lighted and satisfied ; the gratification 
being much augmented by the fine- 
ness of the day, which drew together a 
great concourse of people, who con- 
ducted themselves im the most orderly 
and peaceable manner. 

Yours, &c. T. FauLkner. 


Mr. Ursa, Great suey eieet 
AM induced to offer some obser- 
vations on the sculptures which 

your Correspondent (p. 209) thinks 

were intended to exhibit the Personi- 
fication of the Trinity. I have in my 

ion a sculpture in alabaster of 
the same a as those engraved 
in your Miscellany, purchased about 

5@ years ago at a sale of the Rev. Mr. 

Wickham of Horrington in Somerset- 

shire. The middle figure corresponds 

exactly with that in the engraving 

No. 2 in your Miscellany. This fi- 

gure I consider is intended for a re- 

presentation of the image or face of 
the Saviour*. On the mght hand of 
this image is St. Peter; it corresponds 
very much with the figure represented 





* In confirmation of this, in the Catholic books of Heurs, of Authony. Verard and Si- 
mon Vostre, of the date of 1507 and 1513, are divine offices De Sancti Facie Domini, 
illustrated by a figure of St. Veronica holding a piece of fine white cloth, having a repre- 
sentation of Christ with features similar to the engravings imprinted on it. The prayer 


too is addressed directly to tle mirdeulous image as an object 


worship. ‘* Salve, sancta 


facies nostri Redemptoris, in qué nitet species divina impressa panniculo nivei candoris, 


dataque Veronice signum ob amoris.’ 


Ip may be worth noticing, that in the same volume the Trinity is thus represented : 


The F 


and the Son are seated, each with a hand on a book; and between them, above 
the book, the Holy Ghost is represented by a dove. 


in 
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in the engraving. No. 1, differing only 
in ena a in the head and 
the hair on each side flowing off the 
shoulders, holding in his right hand a 
key, and in his left hand a piece of a 
rock or stone, emblematical, as I con- 
ceive, of his being the head and sue- 
cessor of Christ’s church on earth. 
On the left hand of the image or face 
stands a mitred Patriarch or Bishop, 
holding in his right hand a pastoral 
staff surmounted with a cross, while 
the left hand is pointing to the image, 
two of the fingers touching the fure- 
head above the eye. The heads of St. 
Peter and of the Patriarch are both of 
them turned towards the image, On 
the top is the head of an angel*. At 
the bottom is the figure of a lamb, as 
—— in the engraving No. 2, 
which I conceive to be emblematical 
of the Saviour, who in Scripture is 
called the Lamb of God. I am in- 
clined to think that all these represen- 
tations are intended to designate the 
image and face of the Saviour, and the 
figures surrounding the image are 
meant to be emblematical. 

The sculpture here described has 
been painted in different colours, and 
is not probably older than about the 
year 1490 or thereabouts. It appears 
to have been attached to some place, 
by its having two small holes perfo- 
rated on the back; probably it may 
have formed an altar in some chapel 
dedicated to the Saviour, or it may 
have been fixed in the wall of some 
— situated in the corner of a street 
where passengers passing by might 
see it, pa be ccaninied of their Re. 
deemer. 

In the catholic times it was usual to 
mer images of the Saviour and of the 

irgin Mary in such situations: as an 
instance, when at Walsingham in Nor- 
folk the last summer (the place once 
so famous for a chapel to the Virgin 
Mary, denominated our Lady at Wal- 
sin + hoy 1 saw in the wall of a house 
leading to the church, carved in stone, 
a representation of Christ taking down 
from the Cross, one figure lowering 
the body, and another receiving it. 
With the assistance of the owner of 
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the house, E cleared away the white- 
wash that surrounded it, and found a 
very neat brick frame, in which it was 
enclosed, and which I brought out to 
view, and have left the whole a pleas- 
ing object for the admiration of the 
Antiquary, T. A. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 2. 

I HAVE perused with great plea- 

sure the Rev. Mr. Duke's elabo- 
rate dissertation in your Magazine for 
September, p. 209, upon the singular 
sculptures which have been generally 
supposed to represent the Syrian le- 
gend of the image of Christ; but tho’ 
great credit is due to that gentleman 
for the attention he has paid to the 
subject, and the learning he has brought 
into his service, 1 can by no means 
admit that his hypothesis respecting 
the Trinity is ‘* indubitable.” 

It will, I think, be granted that the 
ancient representations of sacred and 
mystical subjects were in general uni- 
form ; I am therefore induced to form 
an opinion contrary to Mr. Duke, 
from the following circumstances. Ist. 
From the ancient well-known repre- 
sentations of the Trinity. The few 
which have escaped the hands of fa- 
naticism and ignorance differ widely 
from those before us, yet resemble 
each other as closely as if formed from 
one design. e idea of putting 
a child for the Holy Spirit instead of 
a dove is novel, and unsu 
any authority; and 3dly, ‘The face is 
not so aged or venerable as that which 
is given to the first person. Neither 
do I see that the countenance in either 
specimen differs so widely from the: 
well-known likenesses of our Saviour, 
as Mr. Duke sup , and which, it 
is to be sumnebalh are uniformly full- 
faced. 

That the face within the discus is 
that of the second person, is, I think, 
evident, from. the accompaniment in 
all the specimens; and also (though I 
advance an opinion in opposition to- 
such high authorities with great diffi- 
dence) that these sculptures were in- 
tencled to impress on the minds of the 
beholders the great work of salvation 





* Crericus of Camden Town, in reference to Mr. Duke’s description of the child up- 
held by angels (fig. 1), says, ‘‘the three figures are intended to represent the Virgin 
Mary and Joseph with the child Jesus. The face of the Virgin and the figure and dress of 


Joseph are similar to what I have before seen.” 


He then remarks that these sculptured 


ornaments are very common in Spain and Italy. He considers that Mr. Duke was strain- 
ing his hypothesis rather too far to convert these figures into the Holy Ghost! Eprr. 





effected 
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effected by the mediation of the Sa- 
viour, and his glorification. Under this 
idea we see the most prominent object 
on the relievo is the countenance of 
that Divine Being attended by the 
Apostles Peter and Paul, the two 
most eminent of the followers of their 
Divine Master, the Virgin Mother, 
and St. Catherine, the legendary 
spouse of Christ, symbolic of the 
union between the Saviour and the 
Church ; the latter being represented 
by the Virgin Catherine. This is the 
general outline of all the specimens. 
The minor variations and additions I 
will now endeavour to account for. 
In fig. 1, and in the Encyclopedia, we 
find an episcopal figure substituted for 
St. Paul. This deviation may have 
arisen from the vanity of the diocesan 
or some mitred dignitary who set up 
the sculpture, in allowing his own 
portrait to oust the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, at the same time that his 
respect for St. Peter’s successor pre- 
served that saint in his proper station. 
In fig. 2, the sculptor has been more 
bold, and displaced both saints, sub- 
stituting patrons, from whom he pro- 
bably expected some more immediate 
henefit,-as we commonly see the face 
of some lady coeval with the painter 
marring the countenances of the Ma- 
donnas of the old masters. The small 
figure at the bottom of No. 1, is cer- 
tainly meant for the Saviour rising 
from the tomb, the stone being just 
thrust aside, and while the resurrec- 
tion is depicted at the foot, the group 
at the top of the design very properl 

displays the ascension of our me 4 
who is as frequently represented under 
an infantine figure as otherwise ; and 
that this is intended for our Saviour is 
clear, from the peculiar figure of the 
oblong medallion which forms the 
back-ground, a figure to which some 
mysterious meaning was anciently at- 
tached, whicl: is still the common 
form of episcopal seals, and in old 
sculptures always accompanies the fi- 
gure of our Saviour, when represented 
in a glorified state. (See vol. xct. ii. 
p- 501.) Here then the artist has add- 
ed to the divine countenance the last 
graced scenes of our Saviour’s earthly 
ministration, when he threw off mor- 
tality, and shone refulgent in his digni- 
fied glory as the second person in the 


sacred Trinity, which resplendent ap- 
pearance the face in the discus is in- 
tended to represent. In No. 2, the 
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child held up by angels is again seen, 
though without the medallion ; in the 
same style a soul was represented in 
ancient sepulchral monuments, as be- 
ing carried to Heaven, as in the tomb 
of Aymer de Valence at Westminster ; 
and ‘here, as in No. 1, I understand 
this to be the Ascension. In the se- 
cond specimen engraved, and also in 
another alluded to by Mr. Duke, a 
lamb occupies the lower part, which 
needs no farther comment than the 
words of St. John quoted by Mr. 
Duke, and is therefore appropriately 
put to show that the face above is 
meant for the ** Lamb of God.” 


Yours, &c. E. 1.C. 


New Cuurcues.—No. III. 


N the review of Robinson’s Mickle- 

ham Church in Sept. Mag. p. 339, 
some general remarks are made on the 
subject of New Churches, which, if 
not explained, may lead your readers 
into an erroneous notion ofthe ex- 
pence of building Churches. If I un- 
derstand your reviewer rightly, he esti- 
mates that a congregation of any ex- 
tent may be accommodated at the rate 
of il. per head. 1 find, on looking at 
the estimates of the several new 
Churches, that 9/. per head is the 
usual average; and surely none of 
those edifices are remarkable for lavish 
expenditure; they are mere meeting- 
houses with steeples; no 6. cual 
to the columns. I fear your reviewer 
has confounded the providing of addi- 
tional accommodation in old churches 
with the building of new ones: in 
such case I am ready to admit that in 
a large half-occupied building, like 
many country churches, two or three 
hundred additional persons may be ac- 
commodated, particularily in free seats, 
at even less than 1/. per head. But I 
would ask your reviewer what kind of 
building, allowing him to choose his 
material, could he erect for 700 per- 
sons at the charge of 700/.? Even the 
plainest meeting-house would cost 
more. We hear that the new Meet- 
ing for Mr. Irving is to cost 10,000/. 
which is upwards of 5/. per head; and 
surely the Scotch Kirk are the last to 
introduce expensive ornaments. It 
should have been ascertained what 
additional amount the several parishes 
enumerated are to contribute. It is 


probable that at Earles Heaton, only 
the site was provided by the inhabit- 
ants, 
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ants, and the building erected wholly 
by the Commissioners ; if this is the 
case, your reviewer is unfortunate in 
his selection of a building which in 
expense is only on a par with many 
others. As to cast iron, when sudden 
frosts are banished from the country, 
it may be useful; at present I should 
greatly fear the congregation ~— be 
saluted on a winter’s day by the falling 
of a volute or console (no gentle visit- 
ant) on their heads. 

I shall proceed in my succeeding 
communications with some observa- 
tions on such of the New Churches 
as are completed, and also occasional 
notices of ecclesiastical edifices of a 
different character. E.I.C.* 


(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 4. 


URELY every one must lament 

the manner in which the West 
front of Lichfield Cathedral ¢ has lately 
been restored. The whole of that 
beautiful fagade is now of plaster, ap- 
pearing with all its original ornaments, 
—at least a resemblance of them,— 
excepting the statues, the greater num- 
ber of which having been utterly de- 
stroyed, can never be replaced. The 
figures of the Kings immediately over 
the doorways, and extending the en- 
tire breadth of the front, have, how- 
ever, been repaired with tolerable ac- 
curacy. 

The proportions and design of this 
noble member of Lichfield Cathedral 
are = imposing and elegant, and 
the style of its architecture is superb, 
without intricacy or excess. The ar- 
chitect made an admirable choice of 
ornaments, and he employed them to 
the enrichment of his building with 

rofound skill and taste. But it is to 
regretted that the material used in 
the construction of a church that was 
designed for remote posterity, is so 
susceptible of injury from the opera- 
tious of time, that very few of the mi- 
nute external carvings present uninjur- 
ed specimens of the delicate workman- 


ship by which they were originally dis- 


Architecture of Lichfield Cathedral. 





* We should be obliged if E.1. C. would 
favour us with his address.—Eoir. 

+ A view of the West front of Lichfield 
Cathedral is given in vol. Lxxx. ii. 403, 
from a drawing by the late J. Carter, F.S.A. 
It is also accurately represented in Buckler’s 
Cathedrals,—Epit. 
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tinguished. The stone is of a red hue, 
but not so dark or brick-like as the 
masonry of Chester Cathedral, whose 
interior exhibits in a slight degree the 
coarseness which renders the exterior 
so ragged and inelegant. 

The interior of Lichfield Cathedral 
is as perfect in its construction and 
carving as the interior of Lincoln Ca- 
thedral, and it is scarcely inferior to 
any other church in the beauty of its 
arches and columns, the elegant va- 
riety and richness of its windows, the 
simple grandeur of its stone roof, and 
the just proportions of its various ailes. 

It may justly be remarked of Lich- 
field Cathedral, that the architect made 
a more equal distribution of ornaments 
between the exterior and interior than 
is to be found in almost any other edi- 
fice of the same scale. Salisbury, tho’ 
less harmonious in this respect, is not 
less deserving our admiration. But 
the splendour of York is not limited 
to the outside of the West front: the 
interior of the same wall, and the side 
walls of the nave, are adorned with 
arches and tracery of incomparable 
beauty. The spaces between the win- 
dows and doorways in the West front 
of Lichfield Cathedral are entirely co- 
vered with deeply recessed niches, or 
shallow arches, both prepared for the 
reception of figures. he peculiar 
lightness of these bold and truly archi- 
tectutal features admitted a greater 
number of them into the design, with- 
out the effect of gaudiness, than could 
be accomplished in any subsequent 
style of the Pointed architecture. In 
the earlier styles there were only a few 
carved ornaments, and though many 
mouldings, they were so skilfully clus- 
tered, that their general effect and their 
detail were equally admirable. The 
object lately in view at Lichfield was 
doubtless to repair what time had de- 
faced among these exquisite embellish- 
ments ; and as the most ornamented part 
of theexteriorof theedifice, the W. front 
was chosen for the experiment, which 
I have already mentioned as just com- 
pleted. It has been proved by more 
instances than one that external repa- 
rations in plaster are not attended 
with the pro success. At all 
events, the fashion of repairing stone 
buildings with plaster is mean and des- 
picable. The operation a structure | 
must necessarily go through before it 
is coated with this detestable sub- 
stance, is more destructive to its ap- 

pearance 
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pearance than the united injuries of 
time and violence for many centuries. 
The West front of Lichfield Cathedral, 
already roughened by antiquity, was 
hatched and chipped till it resembled 
a huge rock in which we could here 
and there discover a feature which 
seemed to proclaim the fabric a work 
of art. Thus prepared, the walls 
“were plastered, and the arches and 
ornaments formed in some instances 
according to antient authority, and 
in others according to the judgment of 
the plasterer. I could point out seve- 
ral instances in which a presumptuous 
deviation has been made from the ori- 
ginal; among the ornaments, the most 
conspicuous occurs in the arch of the 
principal West doorway, whose beau- 
tifully wreathed foliage differed on the 
sides, they are now both alike,—the 
foliage of the left hand side is imitated. 
No attempt having been made to assi- 
milate the colour of the plaster to that 
of the masonry, the most glaring con- 
trast appears between the old and the 
new work, While the former is rich 
and various in its hues, and strongly 
_marked with every other onic 
_character, the latter is white, sleek, 
and jointless;—a stiff copy of the ori- 
ginal ;—a representation of the ancient 
ornaments without the character and 
feeling which marked the work of the 
chisel ;—in short, a second-rate speci- 
men of plaster,—of a material deroga- 
tory to architecture, and recommend- 
ed only by the economy of its expence. 
Lichfield Cathedral is an_ ill-fated 
building. It was sadly dilapidated in 
the seventeenth century, and again 
mangled by Wyatt; and it is now 
undergoing so extensive a patching 
and plastering, that it is to be feared 
very little of the ancient work will re- 
main untouched on the exterior. The 
restoration of the parapets of the low 
ailes is much to be commended, and 
the substitution of plain pinnacles for 
crocketed ones is much to be censured. 
Those which have been removed were 
in no danger of falling, and who would 
not -rather have seen the original 
mouldering spirits, with a crocket 
here and there, than a tall plain obe- 
lisk, without the least indication of 
their ancient beauty? If this crop- 
. ping system is a throughout the 
repairs, Lichfield Cathedral had much 


‘better remain to be deprived of all its 
ornaments by time. : 
If, instead of plastering the West 





Lichfield Cathedral.—Freckenham Bas-relief.— St. Eloy. 
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front, a small sum had been annually 
expended in the exact and substantial 
restoration of the pinnacles and para- 
pets, the grand West haga or the 
outside of the choir, the whole might 
have been accomplished in the most 
creditable manner. 

The writer of this article is well ac- 
quainted with Lichfield Cathedral, and 
he can declare that much elegant sculp- 
ture in the West front was defaced or 
destroyed to make room for the plaster. 
The sacrifice of the perfect ornaments 
for those which are obliterated, cannot 
surely be admitted as judicious, and 
would with difficulty find a defender, 
yet this is the favourite system at Lich- 
field; and if the same had been prac- 
tised at York, that glorious edifice would 
not have commanded the admiration 
it now so generally excites. 

The plaster is now falling from the 
walls of the new Church at Mitcham 
in Surrey, and if a similar accident 
happens within a few years to the new 
front of Lichfield Cathedral, its pro- 


moters must openly avow the vexation 


and disappointment they now labour 
to conceal. S. 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 20. 


H?’2 I. F. (p. 129) consulted your 
General fe. vol. 5, p. 53, 
for the Freckenham bas-relief, he would 
have seen a reference to vol. xLIx. p. 
128, where is given satisfactory evi- 
vence that the Bishop performing the 
miracle on the horse, is St. Eloy; and 
which is confirmed to me by having 
lately seen the same subject in an old 
illuminated missal representing that 
Saint, whose name is to be found on 
the Romish Calendar, under the date 
of the ‘Ist day of December. St. Loy 
appears to bal heen the original 
name (in Latin, Elisius), from whence 
the modern name Louis. The missal, 
which is beautifully illuminated, is in 
the possession of Sir John Pringle 
Dalrymple, Bart. 

Dr. Meyrick (part i. p. 40) asserts, 
that Grose thought the shield (Frontis- 
piece to his Treatise on Armour) was 
of Roman workmanship. Surely Dr. 
Meyrick did not read the explanation 
which Grose gave of the print; for he 
there says that he considered the shield 
to be a performance of the fifteenth 
century; a supposition which coin- 
cides with Dr. Meyriek’s discovery. 

Yours, &c. C.S. B. 


Mr. 
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Memoirs oF Louis XVIII. 

HE life of Lovis XVIII. exhibits 

a striking picture of the changes 
and chances of all sublunary things. 
He was born Nov. 17, 1755, and was 
the second son of the Dauphin, son of 
Louis XV. a prince of great promise, 
who did not live to mount the throne 
of his ancestors. He was first saluted 
by the title of Count of Provence, but 
on the accession of his brother Louis 
XVI. to the throne in 1774, by ordi- 
nary Court etiquette he became known 
by the title of Monsieur. From early 
boyhood he showed a great inclination 
for study; and in his closet he im- 
bibed opinions adverse to the system 
and principles on which France was 
then governed. In 1771 he married 
Marie Josephine Louise, of Savoy, 
who died in England, 1810, and is in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey. There 
is no doubt but that Louis was favour- 
able to the revolution at its first break- 
ing out; but the horrible proceedings 
on the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, 
opened his eyes to the atrocious con- 
duct of its promoters. He remained 
in Paris, however, till June, 1791, 
when—more fortunate than his un- 
happy Sovereign, who failed in a simi- 
lar attempt, made at the same time— 
he succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
the revolutionary ruffans who were 
set to guard the Royal family, and 
reached Coblentz in safety. 

After the murder of Louis XVI. in 
1793, his brother became de jure Re- 
gent of the kingdom, during the mi- 
nority of Louis XVII.; and after the 
death of that martyred prince, in 1795, 
King. From this latter period, and 
not from that of his restoration to the 
throne in 1814, Louis always dated 
the commencement of his reign. 

Louis and his brother, Count D’Ar- 
tois, were not able to rally round their 
standard a sufficient number of emi- 
grants to defend their rights; and 
Louis proceeded to Germany ; from 
thence went to Turin, to his father-in- 
law, the King of Sardinia; and sub- 
sequently retired to Venice, where he 
continued to reside, till a requisition 
was received from the French govern- 
ment, which compelled him to leave 
that state. Accompanied only by two 
officers, he now proceeded to the head 

uarters of the Prince de Conde, at 
iegal. (See vol. Lxvi. p. 429.) 
Here he learnt, at the same moment, 

Gent. Mac, October, 1824. 
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the news of the assassination of the 
Duke d’Enghien, and the gift of the 
Collar of the Golden Fleece, to Buo- 
naparte, by Charles IV. King of Spain. 
Louis, asa French Prince, had received 
the insignia of that order; which he 
immediately returned, with a spirited 
letter, to the Spanish monarch. In 
1798, Paul, Emperor of Russia, ac- 
knowledged the royal fugitive as Kin 

of France and Navarre; and invit 

him to Mittau, where he resided some 
time in the ducal castle, surrounded by 
almost regal pomp. (See vol. yxviit. 
p- 246.) He afterwards resided in a 
splendid manner at St. Petersburg. 
(See p. 245.) With his usual caprice, 
however, Paul soon withdrew his pro- 
tection, and ordered the unfertunate 
Monarch, with all his countrymen, to 
quit Mittau, and the Russian Domi- 
nions. By this order, many French- 
men were involved in the greatest 
distress, and the heroic Duchess D'An- 
gouleme, who resided with her uncle, 
sacrificed what few jewels she possess- 
ed, to procure the means of travelling 
for the King, and to administer to the 
immediate wants of her countrymen. 


[We are enabled to present to our 
readers (see Plate I.) a faithful por- 
trait of Louis XVIII. taken when he 
was in the prime of life. It was en- 

ved for the gratification of some of 

is faithful followers, but never before 
published. } 


Louis now obtained leave to reside 
in Poland ; and, whilst living at War- 
saw, on the 26th of February, 1803, a 

rson waited upon Louis to persuade 

im and all the members of his family 
to abdicate their rights to the throne 
of France. The onl moreover ob- 
served, that Buonaparte would secure 
indemnities to his Majesty, and even 
a splendid establishment. To this un- 
just proposal the members of his fa- 
mily, with the King at their head, re- 
turned very spirited replies (see vol. 
Lxxiit. p. 470, 680). While there, 
an agent was employed to poison the 
King and all his family, which diabo- 
lical plot was disclosed to Baron de 
Melleville, by the person employed. 
The full particulars respecting this 
aflair, are inserted in our vol. LxxIv. 
pp- 776-777. 

At the peace of Tilsit, Louis came 
to En why where, as the Count de 
Lisle, Ihe resided in the quiet retreat of 

Hartwell, 
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Hartwell, till British perseverance and 
British valour had opened for him a 

ath to that rich inheritance of which 
5 had been deprived. 

In April 1814 Buonaparte was 
compelled to abdicate the throne of 
France, which he formally performed 
at Fontainbleau. In consequence of 
this, Louis XVIII. regained the throne 
of France, and his entry into London 
and Paris, and subsequent events, are 
recorded in vol. Lxxxtv. i. pp. 400- 
402; 609-611. The daring and suc- 
cessful attempt of Buonaparte, on his 
return from Elba, once more made 
Louis a fugitive (see vol. Lxxxv. i. pp. 
266-271), but the Victor's glories were 
extinguished for ever at Waterloo; 
and Louis once more was restored (see 
pt. ii. 71, 75). 

Since that period, the King of France 
has had no couch of roses to re 
on. The contentions of the various 
forties into which France was divided, 
sept the country in a perpetual agita- 
tion; and perhaps his easy tranquil 
temper, ite conciliating policy he 
adopted, tended more than any thing 
else, to produce, in the end, that al- 
most — acquiescence in the sup- 
port of the existing Government, which 
Is now the prevailing sentiment in 
France. 

We have thus given a hasty sketch 
of the public life of Louis XVIII. 
Further anecdotes of him may be seen 
in our Magazine, vols, LxxxIIt. i. pp, 
273-4; Lxxxv. i. p. 458; ii. 169, 
171-73; 362-643; Lxxxvi. ii. pp. 264, 
358, 449-50, 4833 LXXXvIII. li. pp. 
169, 265, 553, 622, &c. &e. 

It is said in the French papers, that 
Louis met his death with firmness ; 
and considering that he had drained 
the dregs of life, and had moreover a 
grand part to perform, it is by no means 
improbable. Of all the accounts given 
of his death, the following appears to 
be the most correct. 

*¢ It is true that the King during his long 
agony, and the days which preceded it, ob- 
served extraordinary firmness, resignation, 
and greatness of soul. This is the more 
remarkable, as for several years past, being 
a victim to the most cruel sufferings, his 
temper has been soured, and he had fre- 
quent fits of impatience ; and it might have 
been imagined that this disposition would 
have become more evident as the pains in- 
creased. 

«* Except during the crisis and fainting 
fits, his head was perfectly clear; he spoke 
with mildness to those who were about him. 
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A contradiction sometimes irritated him. 
He complained very much of the etiquette 
which the Gentlemen in Waiting did not 
forget to observe, even in those moments 
which were the most painful to him. As 
far as he was able, he put off the moment 
when the Priests were to be introduced into 
his apartment. At last he perceived that 
they were going to appear in spite of him. 
He immediately resigned himself, and lis- 
tened to the Mass with much attention ; 
but when it was ended, he said that M. de 
Croix, who performed, had not shewn sufli- 
cient unction. He suffered quietly the last 
sacraments to be administered to him. 
When they came to the prayers of the 
dying, he said, ‘ You are in too great a 
hurry, I know myself better than the phy- 
sicians do.’ He was in the right, for they 
were obliged to recommence the same prayers 
three times. The physicians thought that 
the last agony would be much more prompt, 
and every new crisis made them say that the 
fata} hour was come. However, ov Tues- 
day morning, the King said, ‘I shall not 
die before Thursday.’ 

** The disorder was horrible; the legs 
were a mass of corruption. He had on his 
feet enormous excrescences like sponges. 
All the pains were in the belly and stomach. 
For above two months he had not been 
able to hold up his head; it fell on his 
breast. The upper part of his loins were 
nearly paralysed, the vertebral muscles were 
wholly relaxed; up to the moment when 
these new evils attacked him, his stomach 
had very well digested a great number of 
aliments, but that organ ceased its functions 
as soon as the upper part of the body 
doubled upon itself. M. Portal, his Ma- 
jesty’s first physician, said, according to his 
usual form of speech, ‘ if the King could 
resolve to eat lying down, and to live lying 
down, he would still reign a long time.’ 
* How! could you have me reign in bed ?’ 

** Among his servants there was one 
named Usquenet, or Lasquenet, to whom 
he was much attached, and to whom he has 
reserved considerable advantages. No other 
person was dexterous in assisting him to 

hange his position in his bed. ‘The 
King said to the Count of Artois, ‘I al- 
most regret that you are so active; I would 
recommend Lasquenet to you.’ 

«‘ The King had not wished to see the 
children of France, whatever the Journals 
may say; it was against his will that they 
were brought to him. After they were 
gone he said—‘* Why did you bring those 
children to me? If they were fifteen years 
of age, the sight of their old uncle dying 
would remain impressed on their memory ; 
but at their age my sight will only make 
disagreeable impressions, without any ad- 
vantage to them, for they will forget this 
last interview; it was not worth while to 


make the children cry.’ 





«* Monsieur 
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«* Monsieur came frequently to the King’s 
bedside. The day before his death, the 
King said to him—‘ Judgment will soon be 
passed on my reign; but whatever may be 
the opinion be shall prevail, I assure you, 
brother, that every thing I have done has 
been the result of long deliberation, I may 
have been mistaken, but I have not been 
the sport, the slave of events; every thing 
has been conducted and argued by me.’ 

*« The Duchess of Angouleme never came 
into the King’s chamber but in tears. ‘ If 
you knew,’ said he, ‘ what I have suffered 
for the last three years, you would not 
weep ; you would rejoice.’ 

** Profound affliction prevailed in the 
Thuilleries. The servants, who had so often 
felt the effects of their Master’s impatience, 
sobbed aloud. The Chief Officers of the 
Palace, the Priests did not quit the bed of 
the dying monarch; in the night of the 
15th Count d’Artois remained in an adjoin- 
ing room, and they went several times to 
announce to him the death of his brother 
before it had taken place. At length, at 
three minutes past four in the morning of 
the 16th, M. Portal visited the patient, 
and declared that all was over :—* Go, and 
tell his Majesty,’ said the High Chamber- 
lain, Prince Talleyrand. At this informa- 
tion the new King rushed into the chamber, 
where his predecessor had just breathed his 
last! 

«* The witness who has related to us all 
these facts, said to us, I have seen many 
court tears—they would uot deceive me, 
but those which Charles shed were sincere. 
He almost laid himself down on the bed of 
the deceased, exclaiming, ‘ and I, too, am 
so old!” After this burst of sorrow, the 
Prince, composing himself a little, said to 
the Chamberlain, ‘ What is to be done!’ 
‘ Sire,’ replied Talleyrand, ‘J am here to 
attend to these things; you have need of 
repose—retire.’ ‘ And you, too, want rest.’ 
—‘ Retire, retire! I conjure you, Sire!’ 
The King took the hand of his brother, 
kissed it, and withdrew. 

«* The attendants had despaired of pre- 
serving the King’s body from total dissolu- 
tion. It is hoped, by certain chemical pro- 
cesses which will in the end change the 
colour, to preserve at least the masses. 

** Those who saw him the day before 
yesterday exposed to the view of the people, 
were surprised to find him so reduced; he 
was covered up to the breast only with a 
white cloth, which perfectly showed the 
contour of the body. As he died with his 
mouth open, a bandeau was under 
the chin to keep it closed. The face was 
yellow, and the hands white as alabaster. 

“« His Majesty was born with a perfect 
organization of the upper part of his body ; 
the developement of his head and chest 
indicated an herculean stature. ‘The orga- 
nization of his lower limbs had not the 
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same perfection. They al presented 
rounded forms, soft om om a and a little 
weakness. They did not hinder the King, 
iu his youth, from takivg the exercise of 
walking, hunting, and riding, but with age 
his limbs increased—they b w and 
impotent, and the King was obliged succes- 
sively to renounce all sorts of exercise, ex- 
cept in carriages. Such was the state of 
the King when he left Hartwell. These 
infirmities increased in the course of the few 
last years, by the effect of the gout and 
erysipelas, to which his Majesty was very 
subject ; it was thenceforward easy to fore- 
see that he could not triumph over all these 
causes of dissolution. However, the ex- 
cellent organization of the upper parts long 
struggled with success against this bad con- 
stitution of the lower ones. Every thing 
that the state of the king required was 
counselled, and observed by him with con- 
fidence and exactness beyond bounds. Ne- 
ver, EE were attentions carried farther, 
nor had a more evident influence on the 
prolongation of life ; it was impossible that 
art could do more than it has done under 
these circumstances.” 

The number of persons that passed 
through the apartments of his late Ma- 
jesty on Thursday, is computed at fifty 
thousand. Notwithstanding this im- 
mense concourse, not the slightest dis- 
order occurred. On Friday also the 
number was very great. ‘The specta- 
tors were admitted in parties of twelve, 
who, after passing by the corpse, de- 
scended by the staircase on the side of 
the terrace which leads to the lower 
gallery. At the head and foot of the 
bed were seated the Grand Chamber- 
lain and the Grand Almoner of France. 
On the right and left were twelve 
Marshals in full costume. The per- 
sons attached to the Almonry, and 
those belonging to the Chamber, filled 
the rest of the apartment. 

The funeral of his Majesty took 
place on Thursday, Sept. 23. The 
troops wore crape on the arm, the 
drums were muffled, and the instru- 
ments of music ornamented with the 
symbols of mourning. The proces- 
sion set out with the sound of cannon, 
and the bells of all the Churches 
pealed the funeral. knell. The car- 
riages occupied by the great officers 
were covered with black cloth. At 
the doors and on the hammercloths 
were suspended the arms of France 
and Navarre, richly emblazoned. The 
housings of the horses were black, 
adorned with fleurs de lis in gold, and 
tears in silver. ‘The carriages ocecu- 
pied by the Dauphin, the Duke of Or- 

leans, 
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leans, and the Duke of Bourbon, were 
covered with black cloth. The hous- 
ings of the horses were of black cloth, 
with silver fringe and magnificent 
plumes. The funeral car was remark- 
ably rich. The upper part formed a 
canopy, surmounted by the crown of 
France, supported by four seated genii, 
each holding an inverted flambeau. 
The canopy was adorned with velvet, 
—— Foor seg de a oe gold, - 
supported by four angels bearin m 
cabtaiee, The odie was cereal 
with a rich pall, ornamented with a 
silver cross. At the head was the 
crown of France, and at the feet the 
sceptre and hand of justice. The 
number of troops was about 11,000. 
Upon reaching that ancient burial 

lace of the Kings of France, the 

oyal remains were presented by the 
Grand Almoner to he Dean of the 
Royal Chapter, preceded by the Ca- 
nons and Clergy. The Royal coffin 
was temporarily placed under a canopy 
erected in the midst of the Choir, or- 
namented with the Royal mantle of 
cloth of gold, and surmounted by the 
Crown covered with crape. In ad- 
vance of the coffin were the sceptre, 
the hand of justice, and the sword, and 
it was surrounded by two Gardes de 
la Manche, five Heralds at Arms, and 
four of the King’s Guards. The bod 
was follotred by Prince Talleyrand, 
Grand Chamberlain ; the Duke d’Av- 
ray, Gaptain of the Guards ; the Duke 
D’Aumont, and the Duke de Blacas, 
Chief Gentleman of the Chamber ; 
and the Chief Gentleman of Honour 
near the King. Next came the Dau- 
ae the Duke of Orleans, and the 

uke of Bourbon, in deep mourning, 
and wearing long mantles. At the 
reception of the remains the usual 
prayers were recited. After the Mag- 
nif the body was conveyed to the 
Chapel of St. Louis, which has been 
converted into a Chapelle Ardente, and 
where it will remain for thirty days 
before it is deposited in the vault of the 
Bourbons. 

In the programme of the ceremonial 
to take shees on that occasion, it was 
announced, according to long-establish- 
ed usage, that ‘‘a number of the 
Clergy with lighted tapers will follow 
on foot.” At the funeral of the Duke 


of Berri there were at least 800 Eccle- 
siastics in the procession, and the num- 
ber of —— of the clerical per- 
suasion 


as not diminished within that 
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period ; yet, on the present occasion, 
to the great surprise of the good people 
of Paris, not one was seen following 
the corpse of Louis XVIII. It ap- 
pears that this extraordinary neglect on 
the part of the priesth has arisen 
from a contested point of jurisdiction 
between the Grand Almoner, who is 
wholly a Jesuit, and the Archbishop 
of Paris, who inclines in favour of the 
liberties of the Gallican Church. 
The quarrel broke out openly on 
Thursday, in consequence of a right 
claimed by each to perform the service 
over the late King at St. Denis. Neither 
of them would yield, and consequently 
all the Priests, attached to either party, 
absented themselves from the funeral 
procession. This tenacious adherence 
to rights long considered obsolete, is a 
tacit indication of the wishes and 
power of the priesthood, who testify 
their belief, at least, that with the new 
reign the period of their ascendancy is 
in arrived. 

Louis XVIII. was a very fair scho- 
lar, being well skilled in Latin and 
Greek. He is said to have written a 
Comedy and two Operas, which he 
procured to be acted, concealing the 
author's name, and getting others to 
adopt them. However various may 
be the opinion as to his merits as a 
Sovereign, he is allowed by all to have 
been an exceedingly pleasant compa- 
nion, and an amiable man. 

His successor, Charles Philippe, was 
born in 1757, and is therefore in his 
67th year. He sses, however, a 
great deal of mental and bodily acti- 
vity. He was married to Marie The- 
rese, of Savoy, who died in 1805. By 
this Princess he had two sons, the 
Duc d’Angouleme, who now takes the 
title of Dauphin, and the late Duc de 
Berri, who was assassinated in 1820. 
(See vol. xc. i. 167. 


Luke House, near 
Mr. Ussaw, su csbury, Wilts, Oct.1. 
[\ my letter of the 11th of March 
last (part i. p. 311), I flatter myself, 
that the many arguments I advanced, 
tended to demonstrate, that the vene- 
table temple of Stonehenge (generally 
considered as Druidical) was not, in 
origine sud, surrounded by woods and 
groves. The above letter was in an- 
swer to one dated Jan. 9, under the 
signature of H. W. of W——tr. (part 


i. p. 9.) That gentleman, in support 
of the opposite opinion, cited Rymer’s 
Foedera ; 
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Foedera ; and, expressing himself at a 
loss to conceive from whence the an- 
nual allowance of 40 oak trees, grantec| 
by Edward II. (A. D. 1307) to his 
sister Mary, could be derived, con- 
cluded, that they were obtained from 
a wood surrounding Stonehenge, sup- 
= by him to be alluded to in 
mesday book. 

In support of my conjecture, how- 
ever, as to their being the produce of 
Bentley Woods, I refer to an ancient 
record, met with by Sir R. C. Hoare, 
in his researches for the History of the 
county, and alluding to the above- 
mentioned grant in the following 
words, ** pro Maria, filid Regis Edw. 
I. apud Ambresburiam commoranti 
de XL roborilus, singulis annis é fo- 
resté de Chute et Bokholt ad focum 
camere sux,” &c. &c. 

The above two forests have been for 
ages, perhaps, disafforested, but their 
sites are still occupied by many dis- 
connected, yet neighbouring woods. 
The forest of Chute was situated about 
ten iniles to the North-east of Ames- 
bury, and that of Bokholt (or in mo- 
dern orthography, Buckholt,) about 
eight miles South-east from the same 
place. Bentley woods formed a part 
of the latter forest ; and bordering on 
them, there is still an extra-parochial 
farm called Buckholt farm. Thus, 
Mr. Urban, I must take leave of this 

uestion, so far as it relates to the in- 
dividual temple of Stonehenge, having, 
I trust, evinced to your readers, that 
Stonehenge was in its most early zra, 
raised on, and surrounded by an ex- 
pansive and open plain, and also hav- 
ing pointed out the locus 2 guo of the 
forty oak trees allowed by Edward II. 
to his sister, and which apparently 
presented so insurmountable a barrier 
to the confirmation of my proposition. 

Since, Mr. Urban, I last addressed 
you, the interesting question, whether 
those ancient circles of stone, generally 
attributed to the Druids, were or were 
not surrounded with woods and groves, 
has undergone much discussion by se- 
veral writers. The result has not, 
however, disproved my assertion, that 
the sites of those stone temples were 
ever in the most open countries; and 
I must confess, with Merlin, that 
S. R. M. by his ingenious reasoning, 
has not succeeded to reconcile to my 
mind the difficulty started in the letter 
referred to. At the same time, | can- 
not agree with Merlin, in thinking 
that by the expression of ancient au- 
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thors (as relative to Pliny and Tacitus, 
when compared with Cesar, &c.) I 
have “* conceded too much.” I can- 
not admit of modern ancients, at least 
within the zra of the twelve Cesars. 
S.R. M. assuming the ancient struc- 
tures of stone in this country to be 
Druidical temples, acknowledging the 
truth of the asserted fact, that they 
** are ever found in the most open and 
campaign countries,” and yet that 
** ancient authors represent the Druids 
as resorting to woods and groves,” en- 
deavours to avert this inconsistency by 
reference to the history of the aposta- 
tizing Jews, who, leaving the true re- 
ligion, went over to the neighbouring 
heathen ; for this purpose he quotes 
Hosea, ch. iv. v. 13, “ they sacrifice,” 
says Hosea, ‘‘ upon the tops of the moun- 
tains, and burn incense upon the hills,” 
one Druidic practice, says S. R. M. 
and ‘ under oaks, and poplars, and 
elms,” another Druidic practice. He 
then adds the following quotation from 
Ezekiel, ch. vi. ver. 13: ‘* their altars 
upon every high hill, in all the tops of 
the mountains, and under every green 
tree, and under every thick oak, the 
place where they did offer sweet savour 
to all their idols 3” these passages, 
however, appear to me by no means 
appropriate ; they are, as I conceive, 
merely circumlocutory ; they are only 
meant to convey, by a periphrasis, to 
the mind of the reader, that in the 
neighbourhood idolatry reigned tri- 
umphant, that the altars of the heathen 
covered the face of the country, that 
they extended over hill and dale, 
throughout the plain and the grove. 
These passages were never surely in- 
tended to convey any contra-distinc- 
tion; and I must beg permission to 
add, that I think S. R. M. will find it 
difficult to prove, that it was “‘ a Drui- 
dic practice” to burn incense on hills, 
a ** Druidic practice” to burn incense 
under oaks, and poplars, and elms, or 
a Druidic practice to burn incense at 
all. In a subsequent part of his 
letter he infers, with the Rev. Mr. 
Davies, that the mythology of the 
Druids became extended by its junc- 
tion with the Saban worship of the 
sun and moon, imparted to them b 
the Pheenicians; for this inference 
can see no reason. The worship of 
the sun and moon probably ever led 
the way in idolatry, and I am at a loss 
to imagine the previous “‘ more simple 
mythology of the Druids,” to which he 
alludes; when this supposed union 


took 
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took place, he asserts, the groves be- 
came deserted, though still considered 
sacred, as their altars yet remained ; and 
that it was rendered necessary for the 
purposes of astronomy and astrology to 
raise their temples in the open country. 

Their altars, or the remains of their 
altars, are not to be met with in our 
many aboriginal woods and forests ; 
and their temples (if heir temples) are 
usually found in situations, which we 
may presume, from the ungenial soil, 
&c. to be at a remote distance from 
their groves of oak. This observation 
brings me to remark on the quotation 
of S. R. M. from Pliny (Nat. Hist. 
Lib. 16, ch. 44), “ Jam per se robo- 
rum eligunt lucos, neque ulla sacra 
sine eA fronde conficiunt.” I have 
little confidence in the assertions of 
the marvellous Pliny, but, assuming it 
to be a fact, that they ever used the 
oak in their sacred rites, it is more 
reasonable to presume, if they removed 
their altars and temples from the 
woods and groves, it would be to their 
immediate vicinity, rather than to dis- 
tant plains and moors. 

Thus, I hope, that S. R. M. will 
pardon me in the candid declaration, 
that he has not as yet succeeded in re- 
conciling to my mind “ the resort of 
the Druids to woods and groves, with 
the fact, that those structures of stone, 
usually denominated Druidical temples, 
are ever found in the most open and 
— countries.” 

y assertion, that stone temples are 
ever found so situated, seems generally 
assented to; but an endeavour has been 
made to explain this fact by your Cor- 
respondents, ov the gratuitous assum p- 
tion, that the surrounding expanse has 
been caused by the destructive axe and 
mattock of the ruthless Reman; this 
assumption has been already answered 
in my last letter, by the reply, that 
there is no record of such a destruction 
by the Romans, and no reason to pre- 
sume it; independently of which, 
many of such stone structures exist in 
those distant countries into which the 
Romans never penetrated, and which 
are /ikewise found on plains, on heaths, 
and moors. 

Your Correspondent V. however, 
(in part ii. p. 40), not satisfied with 
the proved fact, that plains and open 
countries are the sites of stone temples, 
still cries out, ‘* let us to the woods re- 
= 3” yet unconvinced (as it seems by 

is seventh query), he stil! credits the 
belief, that the Romans denuded the 
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grounds surrounding the existing tem- 
ples, by the destruction of t'ie sacred 
groves, whilst he passes by unnoticed 
the ungeniality of the soil to produce 
those groves ; enough, however, has been 
said on this part of the subject, but his 
first query opens a farther field for en- 
uiry. 

I readily acknowledge, that “a large 
portion of our island was covered with 
woods in the days of Druidism.” All 
countries in an aboriginal state present 
an alternation of woods and plains; 
this was both the case, as is well 
known, with America and with New 
South Wales, and the general features 
of this country continue nearly the 
same; the woody regions still remain 
the most wooded, and the campaign 
parts are still the most open and cam- 
oa yo Nature hath not interchanged 

er soils with the progress of years. 
Many of the aboriginal forests and 
woods, New Forest*, the forests of 
Dean, Rockingham, Charnwood, Bere, 
&c. still as such, exist; many yet also 
retain their general names, but from 
the change of the state of society, are 
broken into well-defined, and bounded 
modern woods and copses, their gigan- 
tic and venerable habitants being swept 
from their bases, and their places sup- 
plied with the planted underwood of 
the hazel, ash, &c.; others have alto- 
gether lost their names, but such 
woody 4 are still known in many 
counties by the general appellation of 
** the woodlands,” but in none of those 
forests, in none of those woody regions 
are the altars of the Druids, or their 
stone temples to be met with; but 
here your Correspondents will say, 
** the Baiaten have destroyed them,” 
they will thus make, I presume, in the 
one instance, the Romans to have de- 
stroyed the groves and spared the 
temples ; in the other, to have destroy- 
ed the temples and spared the groves. 
«©The mouse, that always trusts to one 

poor hole, 

Can never be a mouse of any soul.”—Porr. 
We find the temples, mirabile dictu ! 
where we ought not to find them ; and 
where we should meet with them, 
alas! they are not to be found. 

Let us, however, leave the forests 
and woods, where we may search in 
vain, and again visit the sites most 





* New Forest received its name not from 
its being planted, as vulgarly supposed, by 
William I. but hon its being by him first 
afforested ; it was a wooded region long be- 
fore his days. 
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ungenial for timber, the plains, the 
heaths, and the moors; and here we 
do find the ancient temples of stone, 
the groves rooted up (as your Corre- 
spondents aver), the temples still re- 
maining, but assuming (what I do 
not admit) the aboriginal existence of 
the groves, why should the Romans 
have rooted up the comparatively un- 
offending trees, and left the temples 
‘ standing? Within these holy Cirques, 
*< Where Druids, auncient preests, did 
ryghtes ordain, 
And in the middle shed the vyctims bloude.” 
CHATTERTON. 
if they were perchance Druidical, 
the early Britons sacrificed, and 
most probably slaughtered their unfor- 
tunate victims (I doubt much, how- 
ever, their human sacrifices); yet, the 
Romans leave them standing! they 
cut down the groves, and leave un- 
touched the precise scenes of supersti- 
tion and barbarity ! and yet, how easily 
could these have Roe destroyed! The 
Temple of Rowlright, for instance, 
consisting of slab-like laminar stones 
from about four to six or seven feet 
high, might with ease be demolished 
by one man in a few hours. 

In the Isles of Scilly, the Hebrides, 
and the Orkneys, your Correspondents 
will find ancient temples of stone, but 
will they meet with woods and groves? 
Will they aver, will they believe, that 
such temples in those ile were aé any 
pericd surrounded with woods and 
groves? Again, in Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, they will find these vene- 
rable temples; but although they may 
meet in those northern climes the 
forests of pine, yet will they find con- 
comitant groves of oak, cloathed with 
the parasitic misseltoe? (first brought 
to the notice of the world, as possessing 
the partiality of the Druids, by the 
credulous, the marvellous Pliny.) I 
presume not. Let them, however, not 
rest satisfied with my assertions, let 
them satisfy themselves, let them range 
the native forests and woods of Britain, 
let them extend their travels through- 
out the continent of Europe, let them 
again and again explore the inmost 
recesses of its forests and woods ‘ from 
Dan even unto Beersheba,” for a pere- 
grination equal in duration to the siege 
of Troy, yet I suspect, 1 strongly sus- 
pect, that so far as regards stone 
temples, they will on their return ex- 
claim, that “ all is barren.” 

Epwarp Duke. 
(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Ursan, Oct. 6. 

EMINGBURGH, or Heming- 

borough, on the banks of the 
Ouse, midway betwixt Howden and 
Selby, is remarkable for possessing one 
of the handsomest village Churches in 
the county of York. It stands on a 
rising ground, and is built in the form 
of a cross, being composed of a nave 
and chancel, with a transept or cross 
aile, and presents a pleasing specimen 
of the style of architecture prevalent in 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The exterior walls are supported by 
neat buttresses, garnished with gro- 
tesque machicolations, and finished by 
an embattled parapet; some of the side 
windows are square-headed, but the 
greater part are low-pointed, and 
adorned with tracery of various designs. 
Two large pointed windows lighting 
each end of the transept, and extend- 
ing nearly its whole breadth, are di- 
vided into five bays or lights, each 
having their heads filled with parallel 
tracery. The entrances are through a 
porch on the South side of the nave, 
and a lesser doorway on the same side 
of the choir; that at the West end, 
once the principal entrance, is now 
walled up. Over the one leading to 
the choir is a representation in bas-re- 
lief of two angels pointing to a figure 
in the centre of the arch, which is 
sadly mutilated, but supposed to be in- 
tended for the Holy Virgin; on the 
verge of the arch is inscribed, in the 
old Gothick character, ‘‘ Ave gra’ plena, 
d'n’s tecum. Ecce! ancilla domini.”’ 
The interior of the Church is divided 
into three ailes by a double row of 
clustered pillars, supporting blunt! 
a mp arches. The clerestorial gal- 
eries extending through the nave and 
transept, are pierced with windows of 
similar designs to those in the lower 
part of the fabrick. The roofs are of 
oak, and divided by groins into square 
compartments. 

In the middle of the Church, and 
resting on four pointed arches, is a 
neat square tower, which measures 
from the ground to the top of the bat- 
lements, about 60 feet; above this a 
beautiful octangular stone spire rises 
to the amazing height of 126 feet (its 
diameter at the base being 24 feet, and 
no part above six inches thick), mak- 
ing a total altitude of 186 feet above 
the pavement of the Church, and 
forming a notable object for many 
miles round. 


On 
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On the floor of a Chapel in the 
North aile of the chancel, belonging to 
the family of the Babthorpes*, is an 
emaciated figure, or skeleton, in stone; 
and against the wall, an altar or table, 
of rich workmanship, of the same ma- 
terial. Against the wall of the Chapel, 
on the Sonth side of the choir, are an 
helmet, crest, &c. and an ancient ban- 
ner emblazoned, Gules, besanty Or ; 
below, on a funeral escocheon—lIst. 
Ermine, three besants Or. 2nd, Azure, 
three lions rampant Or. 3rd, Argent, 
a cross patonce borded Gules. On a 
scroll, “‘ Dame Lenox Pilkington, sole 
daughter and heiress of Cuthbert Har- 
rison, of Acaster Selby, Esq. Died 
the 17th day of July, A. D. 1706.” 
On a curious oak screen which sepa- 
rates this Chapel from the middle aile, 
are inscribed in the Gothic character, 
*Orate proan.... Whal.... Be- 
nefactoris istius ecclesie,” &c. &c. 

On a brass in the choir, is 

*‘ Here lieth the body of Mrs. Jane 
Smith, who departed this life April the 
27th, 1674.” 

Near to this, another brass, 

“< Here resteth the body of Thomas Be- 
vell, late Vicar of this Church, who depart- 
ed the 14th of November, Anno 4 
1677, wtatis suze 34.” 

Under the tower, 

“‘ Here lieth interred the body of the 
Rev. Mr. Marmaduke Easdale, who was 35 
years Vicar of this Church, and departed 
this life, Nov. the 5th, 1741, aged 81.” 

The antient carved stalls or seats of 
the prebendaries, are still remaining on 
each side of the choir. The font is 
circular, without much ornament, and 
apparently Anglo-Norman ; near there- 
to, is a flat stone, sculptured with a 
cross and sword. In the tower han 
five bells, dated 1730. An organ —_ 

llery were erected in 1718. At the 
North-east corner of the Church, and 
forming part of it, is a school-house. 
A history of this parish, with lists of 
the prebends, &c. is appended to Bur- 
ton’s ‘* Monasticon Eboracense.” 

Yours, &c. jJ.*#** 


Mr. Urszan, Oct. 7. 
‘e- following question relative to 
the precedency of Esquires b 
office, is taken literally from Hark 
MS. 1433, and is written on the first 


* The family of the Babthorpes, now ex- 
tinct, had their residence at Babthorpe, 
about a mile South-east of Hemingburgh ; 
the site of the hall, moated round, is still 
visible. 
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leaf of the’ Visitation of Surrey. The 

signatures appear to be original auto- 

graphs. Cuionas. 
Question. 

«¢ Whether an Esquire by office shall 
take place of another Esquire by office, 
who was made Esquire by virtue of the said 
office six or seven years after, although the 
latter may be the more auncient gentleman.” 

Answer. 

*¢ Their office being of equal rank and 
qualitie, he that is first an Esquire by office, 
shall take place of him that is made Esquire 
afterwards by virtue of the said office, al- 
though the later may be the more auncient 
gentleman.—Signed by 

Joun Boroucn, Garter Principall 
King of Armes. 

WituiaM Le Neve, Clarencieux. 

Hen. Sr. Georce, Norroy.” 


Mr. Urzan, Sept. 27. 
HAT a question, supposed to be 
at rest, should be revived at stated 
intervals, is, as your excellent Corre- 
spondent observes (p. 127), ** most ex- 
traordinary.” Surely, there can be no 
need of further witness, or myself could 
testify, that upwards of thirty years 
ago, and when an Under-graduate of 
Were College, Mr. Moss favoured 
me with a visit ; and the conversation 
happening to take that turn, he dis- 
tinctly avowed himself to be the Author 
of the lines in question (** The Beggar’s 
Petition”); and proceeded to rehearse 
them in my hearing. I think he also 
added, ‘‘ that some one had endeavour- 
ed to deprive him of this child, &c. 
tulit alter honorem,” or something to 
this effect ; and that ‘* be regretted he 
had sent it forth anonymously.” Of 
these last particulars I am not so sure ; 
but of the former I am positive ; and, 
though at this distance of time, both 
his manner and remarks (for they were 
somewhat peculiar) are still compara- 
tively fresh in my recollection. 

In consequence (and before I had 
heard or read a syllable of controversy 
on the subject), 1 erased the word 
‘* Anon.” atlixed to this poem in my 
copy of “ Elegant Extracts,” and in- 
serted the name of Moss; nor do 1 
conceive it possible that I should alter 
it to that of Webster; for however an 
author may be allowed to demur or 
even to mystify an enquirer, as to the 
owning or denying any anonymous 


-production, no man, one would hope, 


of literary, much less of moral charac- 
ter, would deliberately claim what 
himself has never written. Ww. 
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Mr.Ursan, Malmsbury, Sept. 1. 
eh drawing accompanying this 
communication (see Plate II. 
Jfig.1-) represents a door-way in the 
Abbey at Malmsbury. It is in the 
screen that divides the nave from what 
remains of the transept, and was disco- 
vered at the time the late reparations 
were being carried into execution in 
that venerable fabric. Fig. 2 is the 
architrave ; and fig. 3 the cornice.— 
This screen, as all those who are ac- 
quainted with the Abbey know, now 
supplies the place of an altar-piece, and 
does not separate the transept from the 
choir, but divides the nave from what 
once was the transept. The lofty arch 
leading from the nave into the tran- 
sept is now walled up, and it is against 
this lofty blank wall that the screen is 
situated. I am hee enough of an An- 
tiquary to s itively upon the 
su ru § but believe the place occu- 
pied by this screen was that usually 
appropriated to the rood loft; whether 
there was a screen in this situation 
when the Abbey was entire, of course 
cannot be ascertained ; if there was, it 
must either have been destroyed or re- 
moved, and the present one erected in 
its stead. The form of the arch | be- 
lieve denotes it to have been of the 
time of the Tudors: added to this, the 
cornice is decorated with the heraldic 
bearings of the house of Lancaster, as 
the Portcullis, the united roses, &c. 
all which evidently show that the 
work was rior to the union of the 
two houses, by Henry VII.’s marria, 
with the heiress of the house of York. 
Immediately over the door-way, in the 
centre of the screen, and in the cor- 
nice, are the Royal Arms with the 
lion and a wivern, a dragon as sup- 
porter. From a note in Rapin, it ap- 
rs that the gold coin of Henry the 
ighth had the Royal arms with these 
supporters on the reverse; it should 
hence appear that this screen was 
erected in that Monarch’s reign. Le- 
land, who travelled in his reign, says 
that the great tower or spire over the 
transept was gone and had fallen 
down, “in memorid hominum;” an 
expression that would lead one to sup- 
pose that the destruction of the tower 
was not very recent, and had probably 
taken place before the reign of Henry 
VIII. It is not, however, easy to con- 
ceive what could have induced the 
erection of this screen in its present 
Gent. Mac. October, 1824. 
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situation, if the tower had then fallen, 
as it could have answered no purpose 
whatever, unless they had n to re- 
store the Abbey previous to the disso- 
lution; and rhape thi screen was 
one of their first for that pur- 
, but all is conjecture. No sub- 
ject has, however, more engaged the 
attention of Antiquaries, than the dif- 
ferent periods at which the Abbey 
was erected ; this is more particularly 
the case with the beautiful South 
porch, which has been universally and 
enthusiastically admired ; nothing cer- 
tainly can exceed its elegance. Mr. 
King, in his Munimenta Antiqua, at- 
tributes it to Aldelhm ; but it must be 
obvious to every one, that such a work 
as this could only be the production of 
persons possessing much greater skill 
than we can suppose our Saxon ances- 
tors of the seventh century to have 
been possessed of. No ‘Toubt the 
South porch is an imitation and im- 
provement of the Saxon style; and I 
think there is every reason to believe 
that this Southern porch, as well as 
the grand Western entrance, were 
both erected in the twelfth century. 
There is a fragment only of the West- 
ern entrance remaining, but both 
porches appear to have been of the 
same zra, and extremely similar. The 
ornamental parts of both consist of 
sculptures of Scriptural subjects; and 
what is remarkable, they both appear 
to have been erected after the com- 
pletion of the Abbey.” The great 
South porch completely conceals one 
of the windows of the South aile of 
the Abbey, and partly hides another ; 
and at the Western entrance it appears 
that the work was completed subse- 
—< to the original’ building, as 
the lines or courses of masonry in the 
work of the pillars and arch-work 
above do not run in line or correspond 
with the courses in the masonry on 
the sides of the entrance; ‘and ‘this 
circumstance is also to be observed in 
the framing (I know not the technical 
expression or term) of what remains 
of the great Western window, as well 
as in many othér instances, in different 
parts of the Ab Hence it must be 
extremely difficalt’ for ‘any one’ to ‘say 
when the Ab was eiécthd; Wath, 
liberties having’ been taken with‘ the 
original structure.’ There is an én- 
raving of the fragment remaining of 
the great Western entrance in Mr. 
Britton’s 
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Britton’s Architectural Antiquities ; 
and also in your vol. Lxxx111. li. 322, 
from a drawing by Mr. Carter; but Mr. 
Britton’s is the most correct. On the 
capital of one of the remaining pillars, 
as represented in Mr. Britton’s plate, 
may be discerned something like a Sa- 
gittarius; on the pillar, however, it is 
very visible, distinct, and well preserved. 

r. Moffatt, in his History of 
Malmsbury, p. 66, says, “ there is a 
relic of the circular arch of the grand 
Western entrance. ‘The pillars are 
round and plain from the base to the 
capital, and here commences elegant 
sculpture. It has a few bas-relicfs re- 
maining in good preservation. One 
of the figures, a Sagittary, has been 
samoag oe 2 admired by the Anti- 
quary.” Now as the Sagittarius was 
an armorial bearing of King Stephen 
(my authority is Wright’s edition of 
Heylin’s Help to English History), is 
it not extremely probable that both 
these porches were erected in that Mo- 
narch’s reign, and that by the potent 
and wealthy Bishop Roger of Salis- 
bury? He is known to have been 
much at Malmsbury; he was the 
wealthiest subject in England, and of 
course the most capable of executing 
such elegant and costly works. Pre- 
vious to their disputes he was the 
great favourite of Stephen, and a prin- 
cipal instrument in the election of 
that Monarch to the English throne. 
It is therefore, 1 submit, extremely 
likely that it was this Bishop who 
erected these porches, and ornamented 
them with the heraldic insignia of his 
patron and Sovereign. 

What I have said I think is con- 
firmed by Mr. Moffatt, who in his 
History, p. 25, ‘says, ‘‘ previous to the 
accession of Stephen to the throne, 
Roger Bishop of Salisbury, an ambi- 
tious prelate, had taken to himself the 
custody of Malmsbury Abbey. Whilst 
it was in his hands he fortified the 
town with walls and a castle;” and 
adds, “‘that Camden informs us, that 
he erected both in this place and at 
Salisbury structures for cost very 
chargeable, and for shew very beauti- 
ful. e stones were set in such exact 
order, that the joints could not be 
seen.” I think this observation of 
Camden must refer to the erection of 
the porches, and with what I have 
stated, in a great measure decide the 
question as to the period when the 
elegant porch of our venerable Abbey 
was erected. B.C. T. 


Mr. Ursan, Tewkesbury, Oct. 2. 
HAciss lately observed in the 
Church of Tewkesbury some 
broken mullions and tracery in the 
space between the modern altar-screen 
and that which originally backed the 
more ancient termination to the chan- 
cel, I determined thoroughly to ex- 
plore the recess. After diligently re- 
moving the lumber it contained, among 
which were several three-quarter bases 
of columns, portions of mullions, cor- 
nices, and open screen-work in the 
pointed style—a bed of brickbats, 
stones, mortar, and dust, at least two 
feet in depth, appeared as a flooring. 
In carefully examining this accumu- 
lation of rubbish, three mutilated effi- 
gies were disinterred, which, from the 
plain surface at their backs, and the 
mortar still partially adhering, must 
once have been fixed against some 
tomb, chapel, or screen then existing 
in this Church. A drawing of these 
I herewith send you, and think the 
sculptural execution will fix their date 

toward the close of the 15th century. 
Fig. 4. Is clothed in a tabard of 
arms, round which is a studded girdle 
sustaining an ornamented pouch or 
scrip; the legs are cased in greaves, 
and a hawk, retained by tasseled jesses, 
perches on the left hand. A mantle, 
figured green, clasped on the centre of 
the chest, falls in easy folds down the 
sides of the figure. ‘The arms on the 
surcoat are those of Despenser, impal- 
ing the chevronels of Clare, each in 
their proper heraldic colours: from 
these we may ay the person re- 
presented to be Hugh Despenser the 
younger, who married Eleanor eldest 
sister of Gilbert, the last male heir of 
the Clares. The head in the drawing 
was fortunately picked up from among 
the broken stones where it was com- 
pletely buried: whether it belongs to 
Fig. 4 is not certain; it is mustachioed, 
and has been painted in accordance 
with the rest of the figure. This 
figure measures two feet by nine inches. 
Fig. 5, is similarly clothed and de- 
corated: but here the mantle is fasten- 
ed on the shoulder—a perfect Toga, 
and the scrip pertaining to the girdle 
omitted. The left hand (gauntivted) 
and arm support—what, I am at a loss 
to define; except that it is a square, 
joined to which, by a link, hangs a 
smaller object, and from this depends 
a bar once grasped in the right hand ; 
now, with the arm, broken away, 
but leaving traces of the fingers -_— 
the 
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the body. From the well-preserved 
clarion on the right breast, this may 
have been inten for Robert the 
Consul and Earl of Gloucester, natural 
son of Henry the First, who bore in a 
field, Gules, three élarions, or rests, Or, 
two and one: as blazoned in the 
North-west window of the chancel 

Fig. 6, is but a small part of another 
effigy; yet enough remains to show 
the chevronels of the Clares impalin 
the clarions of Robert the Consul. 
This coat must belong to the first Gil- 
bert de Clare, who married Amicia, 
second daughter of William, son and 
heir to the said Robert. The left hand 
of this figure holds a fragment of what 
might have been a branch or some 
such ornament. 

Fig. 7. The relative size of four 
stone brackets, sufficient to uphold 
the ~~ and another effigy. 

Fig. 8. Piece of an open screen, 
with a double-moulded cornice, and a 

que countenance coloured as life. 
There are three other portions, differ- 
ing in the moulding, which is a single 
twisted band. 

Now, Mr. Urban, may we not con- 
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clude that these fragments, or at least 
the figures, formed part of a tomb or 
chantry, commemorating one of the 
Lords of Tewkesbury subsequent to 
the De Clares, pompously adorned 
with representations of several of his 
illustrious ancestors, and erected in the 
now demolished Chapel of our Lady : 
as they cannot possibly have belonged 
to any monumental structure at pre- 
sent in the Church, unless it be the 
splendid Chapel erected by Isabel, 
a and sole surviving 
ieiress of Sir Edward Despenser, in 
honour of her first husband, Richard 
Beauchamp Earl of Worcester. And 
even these nothing but the figures could 
have pertained. ius. 
Mr. Ursay, Oct. 4. 
[* continuation of my account of 
Farnworth, co. Lancaster, in your 
two last Numbers, I forward the an- 
nexed view of Peel House, the birth- 
place of Bishop Smyth, as it appeared 
in 1819, when it was occupied by Mr. 
Samuel Woolrich. The engraving 
was obtained through the favour of 
the late Mr. Gregson *, of Liverpool. 











Among the worthies of Brazen-nose 
College, enumerated by Mr. Chalmers 
in his History of Oxford, a fair pro- 
nortion, doubtless, were natives of 

arnworth and its vicinity. Richard 
Barnes, Bishop of Carlisle, and after- 
wards of Durham (who died in 1588), 
was born at Bold, and Fellow of Brazen- 
nose, and most probably owed his pre- 
vious education to Farnworth School. 
See his life in Hutchinson’s Durham, 
vol. i. pp. 480 ed seq. 

But a native oF Farnworth, one 
who rivals even Bishop Smyth, ap- 
pears in the person of Richard Ban- 
croft, Bishop of London, and Arch- 
hishop of Canterbury from 1604 to 


1610. 
in September 1544, being the son 
of John Bancroft, Gent. by Mary, 


Iie was born in this township 


daughter of John Curwyn. He owéd 
his rise to his uncle, Hugh Curwyn, 
who, when Archbishop of Dublin, 
made hima Prebendary in that Cathe- 
dral. But when Curwyn was trans- 
lated to Oxford, his nephew also sought 
English preferment. See his life in 
numerous works. 

Bold is a large township in Prescot 
parish, about four miles from that 
town, and as many from Warrington, 
the seat of the Bolds, as it is said, 





* See our Obituary for this month. 
from 
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from the Saxon wra§. The old Hall 
is a curious edifice of ancient date, and 
now used as a farm-house. Not far 
from it is the modern mansion, which 
was built from the design of Lenni, a 
celebrated Italian architect; it is now 
the residence of the Prince and Prin- 
cess Sapieha. Thomas Patten, Esq. of 
Bank Hall, Warrington, married in 
1757 Dorothea, second daughter of 
Peter Bold, . His son, Peter Pat- 
ten, Esq. on the death of his aunt 
Anna Maria (the eldest daughter), in 
1813 succeeded to the Bold estates, 
and assumed the family name. He 
was F.R.S. and F.S.A. His eldest 
daughter was, a few years back, mar- 
ried to Prince Sapieha, a Polish Noble. 
Among the Bradshaw papers at 
Marple in Cheshire, is a letter dated 
Dec. 1649, addressed to Peter Bold of 
Bold, Esq. (who is mentioned in the 
epitaph of his son Richard, p. 298, b.) 
It is from Henry Bradshawe, the elder 
brother of the President, congratulat- 
ing the Commonwealth on the acqui- 
sition of Mr. Bold for a friend, and 
Mr. Bold on the comfort and honour 
which he and his family would reap 
thereby, though the daily trouble 
cheseat might be more than his tender 
years might well admit of. See Or- 
merod’s Cheshire, iii. 410. 
The Bolds of Upton, Cheshire (see 
Ormerod, ii. 265, 266), were a junior 
branch of the Bolds of Bold. 
Bank Hall, the ancient seat of the 
Pattens, is a capital mansion at War- 
rington, built by Thomas Patten, Esq. 
(Col. Patten Bold’s grandfather) from a 
design of Mr. Gibbs, the well-known 
architect.—Colonel Bold’s town-house 
was in Harley-street. A pedigree of 
the Pattens (of which family was Wil- 
liam Patten, alias Waynflete, Bishop 
of Winchester), compiled in 1769 by 
Ralph Bigland, Somerset, and Isaac 
Heard, Lancaster, with additions to 
nearly the present time, is printed in 
Mr. Gregson’s Fragments, pp. 190— 
193.. To it may be added, that Tho- 
mas Patten, Esq. Colonel Bold’s fa- 
ther, died March 19, 1806, at the ad- 
vanced age of 86; that Colonel Bold’s 
second sister, Lettice, died unmarried, 
Dec. 22, 1817 (see vol. Lxxxvil. p. 
632); that his daughter Dorothea was 
married, April 23, 1823, to Henry 
Hoghton, Esq. only son of Sir Henry 
Philip Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower, 
Lancashire, Bart.; and the alliance 


§ See a pedigree of the family till 1613, 
in Gregson’s Fragments, p. 188. 
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with the Prince Sapieha before men- 
tioned. NeEpos. 


P.S. On searching Randle Holmes’s 
MSS. in the British Museum (Harl. 
MS. 2129, p. 79) I find that Bishop 
Smyth’s ‘* picture” was, in 1635, in 
the East of the Cuerdley quire, and 
under it these words : 

*€ Orate pro a’i’a D'ni Will’i Smith, ac 
p’ a’i’abus p’entum suor’. 

*¢ In the several quarries in the window 
be these letters 1D, 3. 

*¢ In the North window are the arms of 
Penkett, A, three birds B.”’ 


On tue Cuivacry oF THE MIDDLE 
AGE. 
Mr. Ursay, Bath, Oct. 2. 
meng: of Chivalry have at all 
times been admired. And, in- 
deed, the imagination is so irresistibl 
charmed by them, that, notwithstand- 
ing the extensive diflusion of the spi- - 
rit of Philosophy, works of this de- 
scription are sought after in preference 
to others of more acknowledged uti- 
lity. They are admired by reason of 
the passions they describe and the 
emotions they excite. An author, 
therefore, who employs himself upon 
this species of literature is sure of suc- 
cess, by delighting his readers with 
lively and florid Sesssigtions of the 
blandishments of the tender passion ; 
especially if his narration be founded 
on history. On these grounds it is 
thought that an Essay upon Chivalry 
— not be displeasing to your readers. 
he ancient Greeks had already a 
species of chevaliers. Their heroes 
at the time of the Trojan War, by 
their romantic feelings and feats of 
arms, resembled the knights of the 
Middle Age. There always existed a 
sort of chivalrous spirit in the ardent 
imagination of «he wandering Arab. 
His lance was always raised, and his 
favourite horse ready to bear him to 
the face of danger. It is true that 
among the Arabs, the women, who 
lived apart from the men, could not 
enter deeply into the interests of these 
warlike heroes; but, on the other 
hand, there would result a greater pu- 
rity of intention, and more respect and 
adoration would be elicited from these 
lovers of the desert. Witness their 


poems, which breathed the most re- 
fined expressions of gallantry. 

At the time of the crusades, the 
chivalrous spirit of the Arabs became 
amalgamated with the heroism of the 
knights of Europe, which, joined . 

length 
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length to religious fanaticism, pro- 
duced the romantic character of chi- 
valry, which prevailed among us for 
many ages. The Knights of Europe 
were originally feudatory nobles, or 
other proprietors, who, in the time of 
war, mounted a steed in the service of 
their lord. They were distinguished 
by a helmet, adorned with the figure 
of a crown, or of some animal. The 
King wore a helmet of gold or gilt; 
his attendants of silver, the nobility of 
steel, and the lower order of iron. In 
the time of battle the face was pro- 
tected by a little grating, called the vi- 
sor. To this part of the helmet was 
joined the chin-stay, to which was at- 
tached the collar, and to this last the 
gorget, or neckpiece ; the whole of 
wrought iron. The gorget and the 
cuirass were connected together. This 
principal part of the armour, as well 
as that which protected the arms and 
legs, was composed of little rings of 
iron. The cuirass was worn upon a 
doublet of silk or skin, lined with 
woollen ; upon the outsides of it, princes 
and persons of distinction, wore a coat 
of arms, richly emblazoned upon gold 
or silver cloth, which descended to the 
knee; andas the horse wasalso richly ca- 
prisoned, the rider thus mounted was 
not unlike an equestrian statue of iron. 
On his left arm was a shield secured 
by aring; its shape was varied accord- 
ing to the caprice of the wearer, but 
the generality of them were large at 
the top, and gradually diminished to a 
point. They were made of wood, co- 
vered with leather, and on the outside 
of it was seen the escutcheon, that is, 
a representation of the armorial bear- 
ings of the knight. 

On his right arm was carried his 
principal weapon, a lance; made of 
pine or ash; large at the grasp, but 
terminating in a sharp iron point, and 
adorned with a bandrol or little flag. 
The lance couched, he advanced to 
the combat, and endeavoured, by a vi- 
gorous thrust, to dismount his anta- 

nist; and when fortunate enough to 
ay him at his feet, drew a poignard 
to terminate his existence, if he re- 
fused to supplicate his mercy. When 
the combatants had broken their lances, 
they grasped their immense swords, to 
cleave with this heavy and destructive 
instrument, the helmet, the armour, 
or the shield, of the adversary. Their 
violent and reiterated blows uced 
sounds most dreadful, which Tasso, 
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Ariosto, and others, have compared to 
the roaring of thunder. The Knight 
was followed to the tournament, or 
combat, by four or five young gentle- 
men of his own rank, called pages or 
varlets ; names which were sometimes 
also given to the esquires. The do- 
mestics of the most inferior order were 
called base varlets, and were appointed 
to attend the horses, &c. &c. The 
Esquires were always in immediate at- 
tendance upon their lords, and assisted 
to equip and disarm them, and when 
away from the place of action, carried 
the buckler ond lance. 

The more vassals a prince or noble 
had at his command, the greater num- 
ber of esquires had he in his retinue. 
If his revenue was sufficient to enable 
him to equip a certain number of men 
for theservice of the State, and maintain 
them at his own expense, he was ho- 
noured with the title of Banneret. A 
Banneret was distinguished by a square 
flag, borne by the principal esquire, 
while that of the other knights was 
prolonged, and terminated in two 
points, like the bandrols which were 
used in the ceremonies of the Church. 

Such was the equipment of a Che- 
valier of Europe when he hastened 
into Syria to rescue the tomb of Christ 
from the hands of the infidels. At 
this epoch it was considered expedient 
to form a species of lar militia of 
the corporations of knights. And as 
their principal —— was the protec- 
tion of pilgrims who travelled to visit 
the holy places of Palestine, or to take 
care of the hospitals, it was necessa 
to enter into a communication wit 
the ecclesiastical body. From whence 
arises their analogy with the religious 
orders. Like the monks, they adopt- 
ed a particular habit, elected supe- 
riors, who were called masters, framed 
laws for their mutual interests, and, 
like the monks, made vows of obe- 
dience and chastity. The ceremony of 
installation was conducted with an im- 
posing solemnity. 

At that time the chivalric mania 
noe to increase rapidly ; it was the 
noble pursuit of every young gentle- 
man who panted for glory and honour. 
After having passed the first seven 

ears of his infancy under the eye of 
his mother, he was placed under the 
protection of some noble friend or re- - 
Cae to finish his education, and to 
avail himself of the advice, counsel, 
and assistance of his patron: and it 

was 
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was considered a great honour con- 
ferred upon the person so selected to 
superintend the conduet of the future 
warrior. 

The first principles that ‘were in- 
stilled into his mind were, the love of 
God, and the respect due to the sex ; 
while the matrons and maidens of the 
castle instructed him in the science 
of gallantry. It was not, however, 
till he had attained his fifteenth year, 
and was declared capable of bearing 
arms, that he could become an esquire. 
Sometimes this title was conferred 
upon him with great pomp; his de- 
vout parents, bearing lighted tapers, 
conducted him to the altar, where he 
was girded by the priest with a con- 
secrated sword. But the young no- 
bleman was not yet allowed to parti- 
cipate in the honour of the combat; 
he could not give, or even accept a 
challenge, and was merely allowed to 
act upon the defensive in case of per- 
sonal assault. It was his duty during 
the combat to supply the knight his 
lerd with horses and refreshments, 
and to be an inactive spectator of his 
exalted achievements. 

The day before that on which a 
tournament was held, was celebrated 

justs, or trials of skill to exercise 
the young esquires, and the conqueror 
obtained the privilege of associating 
on the next day, with the noble Knights 
who were to figure in the lists. In 
the castle of his patron, the young 
Esquire was obliged to receive and at- 
tend upon all the noble visitors. Such 
was his occupation till he had attained 
his 25th year, the age required for ad- 
mission into the order of Knighthood. 
Still, in imitation of the religious orders, 
he prepared for his installation by rigid 
fasts, and nights spent in prayer, with 
a priest and sponsors in the Churches 
and Chapels, and at length received 
the sacraments of penance and the 
eucharist, with the most exemplary 
iety. The other preliminaries were 
ths, emblematical of the purity of 
the soul, and white habits, which were 
also its symbols. 

These devotional exercises conclud- 
ed, the young candidate, attended by 
his relatives and friends, repaired to 
the Chapel, where, kneeling at the 
foot of the altar, he was equipped by 
the Knights in attendance, and some- 
times by matrons and maidens of dis- 
tinction. The old Chevalier who con- 
ferred the dignity upon him, then gave 
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him three strokes upon the shoulders 
or neck with the flat of the sword, to 
remind him that blows could not be 
received there without dishonour. The 
helmet was then placed upon his head, 
his arms presented to him, and after a 
short prayer, he flew with eagerness to 
the horse prepared for him, galloped 
with animation round the circle, bran- 
dishing his lance, and the ceremony 
was concluded. After his reception, 
the new Knight pronounced his vows, 
which were, to sacrifice his life in 
defence of the Church and its minis- 
ters, the widow, and the orphan, and 
never to refuse the combat when virtue 
was insulted, or innocence oppressed. 

Sometimes his enthusiastic valour 
induced him to make most extravagant 
vows; such as, to be the first to plant 
his standard upon the walls, or the 
highest tower of a place besieged. To 
throw himself in the midst of the 
enemy, to strike the first biow, &c. 
&e. The solemn engagement he had 
made, im upon him the ho- 
nourable task of consecrating his whole 
life to defend the weak, and to punish 
the wicked. Neither was he less en- 
gaged in times of peace than in those 
of war; for occasions were not want- 
ing which compelled him to fulfil the 
duties of his knighthood. The slightest 
offence, or the least imputation cast 
upon his honour, obliged him to chal- 
lenge the offender to single combat. 
The mode of giving a challenge was 
by throwing down a gauntlet, which 
the opponent picked up as a mark of 
his acceptance of it. Sometimes they 
were impelled to single combat by va- 
nity only; at others, merely to please 
a woman *, or to revenge the outraged 
honour of one of the sex; but in all 
these rencontres, loyalty was to be 
rigidly adhered to. 

In time of peace the Tournament 
was his most delightful occupation. 
The exercises of the noble cavalry 
gave birth to these public military 
feasts. It is said that Tournaments 
were held at the court of the fabulous 
King Arthur, who instituted the order 
of the Round Table; and we read de- 
scriptions of such games in the history 


of the German people, divided into 





* In 1414 Jean de Bourbon, in honour 
of his lady, made a vow with sixteen other 
Knights, to wear a fetter upon the left lez 
every Sunday, till they should have fought, 
and made an equal number of captives. 
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Roman provinces; and of something 
more nearly resembling them in the 
time of the Carlovingians. They in- 
sensibly acquired the greatest conside- 
ration, and were celebrated with the 
most imposing pomp. 

The Sieolons ca great King of 
the Germans, Henry the First, feeling 
the necessity of a well-exercised ca- 
valry to resist the invasions of the Hun- 

rians, contributed much to bring 
ta to perfection. It is probable 
that under his reign, various regula- 
tions were made, which being concen- 
trated, became at length the establish- 
ed order of the Tournament. How- 
ever, towards the middle of the 12th 
century, this name was not given to 
these chivalric exercises. The word, 
which comes from Dorno, sigaifying 
in the Celtic tongue a combat, was 
unknown to the Germans, and it is 
probable that Tournaments were most 
in vogue in France at that period. 
Geoffroi de Previlby, a French gentle- 
man, who lived at the latter end of 
the 11th century, transmitted to his 
country the Geinidenlons of King Henry 
the First concerning them, and brought 
them into great repute by certain re- 
fined improvements which he intro- 
duced, so that in a short time they be- 
came a principal diversion at the courts 
of the most powerful princes in Europe. 

To be admitted to the combat re- 

uired the fulfilment of certain condi- 
tions. In Germany none were eligible 
who could not prove their four quar- 
ters. The necessity of this proof be- 
gan to be insisted upon at a time when 
many acquired nobility by an imperial 
warrant. The noble inhabitants of 
the towns, and even patricians, were 
inadmissible till they had formally re- 
nounceil all the rights and privileges of 
a burgess. And all were excluded 
who had sinned publicly against God 
or their neighbour. This law banish- 
ed from the lists heretics, felons, blas- 
phemers, murderers, robbers (although 
many noblemen at that time were lite- 
rally robbers), adulterers, those guilty 
of sacrilege, and even noblemen who 
had married women of mean birth: 
also, whoever was known to have op- 
pressed the widow or the orphan. fe 
will easily be perceived by this ac- 
count, that the rules were formed by 
the priesthood. The Chevalier who 
wished to enter the lists, was obliged 
to wear upon his escutcheon the hel- 
met he had inherited from his ances- 
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tors, with its ornaments and ap- 
pendages ; this was called the blason 
or armorial shield, and whoever had 
appeared as an actor at a Tournament, 
was not only regularly entered, but re- 
ceived a certificate of his eligibility. 

The Tournament at that time was 
one of the most brilliant spectacles 
imaginable. The neighbouring fields 
were covered with superb tents and 
pavilions. Around the arena, which 
was closed on one side by palisadoes, 
and on the other by drapery, scaffolds 
were erected, on which were con- 
structed boxes and balconies, richly 
adorned with superb tapestry, flags and 
streamers. At a given signal, the 
most animating martial music intro- 
duced the Knights most superbly 
mounted and caparisoned, attended to 
the barriers by their respective Esquires. 
Each of these Champions received 
from the lady who was the principal 
object of his tenderness and affection, 
some device, with a part of the orna- 
ments she wore, as a_ bracelet, 
a knot of ribbon, a girdle, or a veil. 
This precious pledge was immediately 
attached either to his helmet, his 
buckler, or his lance, to stimulate him 
to signalize himself, and achieve some- 
thing worthy of her approbation. If 
by any accident he happened to lose 
this ornament, she quickly supplied 
him with another; and the eagerness 
with which the ladies furnished their 
noble lovers with new pledges of their 
affection, was such, that at the con- 
clusion of the entertainment they 
sometimes appeared nearly destitute of 
decent covering, and had no other 
consolation in this unpleasant dilemma, 
than that of seeing others of their sex 
in a similar situation. 

Judges were appointed to decide the 
honour of the combat. Two Knights 
of established loyalty were elected to 
this office, by the Prince who gave 
the entertainment. They fixed the 
time and ty and regulated the con- 
ditions of the Tournament, and the 
nature of the arms to be used. It was 
their duty also to examine the armo- 
tial bearings and the titles of those 
who presented themselves, They were 
distinguished during the combat, by a 
white wand, ‘here were also (prin- 
sy in France) Marshals and other 
officers appointed to attend the scene 
of action, and render assistance to those 
who required it. The Heralds and 


other subalterns were commissioned to 
remark 
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remark the progress and issue of the 
combat, in order to report an exact 
and faithful account of it. The judges 
inspected the combatants, previously 
to their going into action. The lances 
were not to be sharpened, or the 
swords adapted to cut or thrust. It 
was considered disgraceful to be dis- 
mounted by an adversary; and some 
having taken the precaution to secure 
themselves to the saddle, severe pe- 
nalties were inflicted upon those who 
should have recourse to such unfair 
practices. 

Various laws were instituted to re- 
gulate the combat. A Knight could 
not try his skill with an inferior, 
neither was it legal to direct the lance 
otherwise than at the visage, or the 
armour of an opponent. He who 
lifted the visor, or took off his helmet, 
ceased to be exposed to the attacks of 
the assailants. If it happened that 
one was beset by many, a Chevalier, 
appointed by the ladies, shook a wand 
adorned with some female ornament 
over the object of their pursuit, to 
shew that they took him under their 
protection, and the pursuers were 
obliged to desist; but, at the same 
time, a severe reprimand was given, to 
him who had the imprudence to chal- 


lenge many. 

The combat concluded, the Princes 
or the oldest Knights proclaimed the 
conquerors. The ladies, too, congra- 
tulated the successful Champion, and 
bestowed upon him some mark of their 
respect for his valour and address; as, 
a sword, a pair of gold spurs, or some 
similar present. He was then con- 
ducted from the field by a pompous 
and splendid retinue ; and very ohen: 
the delicate hands of the most lovely 
females were employed in removing 
his ponderous armour. But it often 
happened, that he who expected to be 
covered with glory, retired covered 
with wounds, and fatal consequences 
have sometimes resulted from this di- 
version *. 

Many accidents likewise occurred 
by over-crowding the scaffolding, 


* Henry the Second, King of France, 
in a brilliant Tournament which took place 
at the celebration of his sister's ‘marriage 
with the Duke of Savoy, wished to try his 
skill with Count Gabriel de Montgomery, 
who wounded lim in the eye. In spite of 
all the skill of his attendants, he died eleven 
days after, June 29th, 1559, after a reign 
of twelve years. 





Irregularity in the Number of Wasps, &c. in different years. 
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which has even fallen in and crushed 


the combatants. The Popes there- 
fore endeavoured to suppress them. 
Innocent the Third refused the rites of 
sepulture to those who should lose 
their lives in engagements of this sort. 
But Philip the Second, of France, by 
dint of earnest entreaties, obtained 
from Pope John XXII. the abroga- 
tion of this severe law. 

The fatal accident of Henry II. King 
of France, gave a mortal blow to Justs 
and Tournaments; added to which, the 
use of cannon and other fire arms having 
necessarily changed the mode of warfare, 
military exercises also underwent a re- 
volution, therefore they have not been 
celebrated since the 16th century. 

W.R. Tymns. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


—_o— 
Mr.Ursan, E. Grinstead, Sept. 20. 
MONG the many curious and 
at present — ained circum- 
stances in the natural history of In- 
sects, we may consider the total ab- 
sence of particular tribes in certain 
seasons, while in others they appear 
at their wonted time in vast and un- 
usual numbers. Wasps in this dis- 
trict have of late afforded a striking 
example of this irregularity. For many 
ears past these troublesome insects 
ave been very numerous in the early 
part of the autumn. They usually a 
rin August, become very plentiful 
in September, and disappear by de- 
grees in October. ‘Towards the close 
of the summer 1821, they were so 
numerous as to become quite a pest; 
during September every window was 
full of them, and several thousands of 
nests were destroyed in the surround- 
ing neighbourhood. Hornets were 
likewise more common than usual. 
In 1822 the wasps again appeared at 
the usual time, but in no very prodi- 
gious quantities. Last year both wasps 
and hornets were again plentiful, the 
country abounded with them far and 
wide, and as usual a great many nests 
were destroyed. This present season 
has not produced above one single 
wasp, at least as far as my observations 
have extended. Having travelled dur- 
ing the last fortnight on the Continent, 
I noticed the same total absence of 
wasps and hornets. A single instance 
occurred of a wasp who entered the 
carriage in which I was travelling in 


Flanders, and was noticed as a cu- 
riosity, no others having been — 
n 
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as yet been seen here.— 

ether or not the ae scarcity of 
insects, ugually so trou esome at shis 
time, has been observed in remote 
countries, Iam unable to say ; Pot the 
observations of your Correspondents in 
different parts of Europe would be in- 
teresting. For there is an old saying, 
that plenty of wasps indicates plenty 
of fruit; and this has certainly been a 
very bad year for most sorts of fruit, 
both in the British Isles and op the 
Continent, at least in France, Flan- 
ders, and the more temperate parts of 
it. I could observe similar failures in 
the expected appearance of other sorts 
of insects in particular seasons if it 
were necessary. The cause of their 
absence is curious. Are they gone 
elsewhere? or do wasps sometimes 
remain dormant over a whole season? 
Perhaps they may be subject to certain 
occasional epidemics, whereby in cer- 
tain seasons they are Aubicas | I haye 
noticed the failure of bees in some 
years, when whole hives of them have 
is found dead on the ground, with- 
out any apparent cause.—This season 
has produced a t abundance of 
ants, and also slugs, snails, and almost 
all the climaceous reptiles. F. 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Nottingham, Sept. 1. 


N reference to my former commu- 

L nication respecting Land Steam 
Conveyance (Part i. p. 417), allow me 
to lay before your readers a few more 
remarks on this important subject. 

If public attention could be rou 
in order to examine impartially jnto 
the present policy of our jnland con- 


carrie I found that not a sin- 
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veyance, every pnihecu would soan 
be persuaded of the absojute necessit 
of an entirely new system of nationa 
intercourse. There is no branch of po- 
litical economy which so imperatively 
demands particular attention in every 
district, and none so worthy of nationad 
support, as the facility of communica- 
tion from town to town ¢ hout 
the united kingdom. Yet, from the 
very general nature of this improve- 
ment, few persons seem sensible of its 
importance to individuals; this is 
proved by perseverance in a system, 
where want of skill in the direction of 
all our roads, their accumulating debt, 
and, generally, bad condition, are the 
only characteristic features. 

he national importance of this im- 
provement cannot fail, in process of 
time, to attract universal attention 
both at home and abroad. The great 
facility and economy in our daily com- 
munication by steam-packets afford 
the most periect illustration of this 
scheme: but, however excellent the 
present system of steam-packets may 
appear, the superiority of laud speam- 
conveyance will be still more apparent, 
as it unites in a tenfold degree every 
advantage which steam-packets, ca- 
nals, coasting-traders, and turnpike- 
roads now yield. 

The expence attending these differ- 
ent modes of conveyance, compared 
with that of a General Iron Rail-way, 
must eventually rouse astonishment in 
every thoughtful mind. How our en- 

ineers can sfill waste their time an 
the public money im delusive cana, 
peculations, and on the t mi- 
serable system of roads*! Why m 
not the same facility and dispatch be 





# In adverting to the Iron Rail-ways proposed to be laid down betwixt Live 


and 


Manchester, and other important places, a contemporary journal offers the following judi- 
gious remarks :—‘‘ Hitherto Rail-roads have been used for very limited purposes, and 
merase Sogn ae sprbge #2 in in capegion wich casbeie entuene quatecy Sie 
are now to be applied for the purpose of conveying merchandize over very extended lines 
‘ pountry; and thus they ace becoming an olject of great atonal interest. Rail-roads, 
es hitherto worked by horses, possess very little, if any, advantage over canals; but Rail- 
toads, worked by the loco-motive steam-engine, have so decided a s ity, both as 
regards time and expence, that there can be no question but they will be g y adopted 
ver a new line of convé has become n » either from an increased trade, 
or from the exorbitant demands of canal proprietors.—By the loco-motive engine 50 tons 
of goods may be conveyed by a ten horse power engine, on a level road, at the rate of six 
zie so hoor, apd lighter wei hw ra proportioned increwe of d. Carriages for the 
conveyance of passengers, rate of 12 or 14 mi . For canals it is necessary 
to have a dead lave but a so for Rail-roads : gts aye Bab pe pd ny 
tion of one-eighth of an inch to the yard. Where the ascent or descent is rapid, 
gines and inclined planes, just as recourse is had 
Gent. Mac, October, 1824. 


“~* > and caar 
not be counteracted by cuttings or embankments, recourse must be had to en- 
to locks for canals ; but here again the 

Rail- 
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given on land as we now find in daily 
practice by steam-packets? Let our 
engineers answer this simple question. 

t behoves gentlemen to reflect be- 
fore they subscribe to the specious 
Ship-canal between the English and 
Bristol Channel, or to any other ca- 
nal; for the time is fast approaching, 
when Rail-ways must, from their ma- 
nifest superiority in every respect, su- 
persede the necessity both of canals and 
turnpike-roads, so far as the general 
commerce of the country is concerned ; 
therefore, Gentlemen, I say, beware 
of Canals; yea, even of Ship-canals! 

The expence of making a canal is 
considerably more than that of a Rail- 
way, and the experience already had 
of our canal conveyance cannot fail to 
convince every impartial reader, after 
due obseryation, that the heavy ex- 
pence attending the construction and 
repair of canal boats, with all their 
multifarious tackle, men’s wages, 
horses and their keep, must render the 
transport of merchandise much dearer 
than by an improved Rail-way, which 
so peculiarly combines both econom 
of wee and of labour. The few hands 

uired to superintend a gang of wag- 
epee on the Hail-way, scnpavel wit 
those employed in the conveyance of 
the same freight by a canal, can only 
excite the astonishment. of every one, 
how our engineers should have so par- 
ticularly directed their attention to this 
latter system in preference to the for- 
mer. The almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties attending the construction of 
our canals (with the pleasing serpen- 
tine direction of most of them), such 
as locks, tunnels, reservoirs, towing- 
paths, &c. have seemed to attract the 
skilful spirit of our engineers, in pre- 
ference to the less expensive, more 
simple, and profitable method which 
a General Iron Rail-way presents. 

Rail-ways are very commonly used 
for levelling of roads, and removing 
the ground on the formation of ca- 
nals: this peculiar property demon- 
strates the great facility and economy 
which would attend the construction 
of a General Iron Rail-way, instead of 
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the partial eteiee of Rail-ways as 
a mere auxiliary to roads and canals. 
Steam-packets were originally intended 
as auxiliaries to the sailing packets; 
but the former have, from their great 
superiority, already become nearly the 
colt dttpanen or mails across the 
channels; the inference, therefore, is 
clear; that so soon as public preju- 
dice shall be overcome, our inland 
conveyance may be conducted on the 
same improved principle by the appli- 
cation of mechanical power on tm- 
proved Rail-ways, instead of the ridi- 
culous management of all our roads, 
and the intolerable conveyance by ca- 
nals, now so highly praised and ex- 
tolled by the blind partizans of the 
times. 

Notwithstanding the numerous im- 
provements this plan may introduce 
into every county, and the great in- 
crease of inland trade to arise from the 
immense capital which it would cause 
to be circulated in every direction, 
there may be individuals, as well as 
some few companies, whose interest 
might be effected; but it cannot be 
expected that the accomplishment of 
so great a work can be obtained with- 
out trespassing upon some few esta- 
blishments. The public benefit, how- 
ever, will be so very general, and the 
national interest will far preponde- 
rate, as to render any attempts to im- 
_ its adoption futile and abortive. 

he present proprietors of coaches, 
caravans, and w ns, are, from their 
experience, establishments, and con- 
nexions, best adapted to benefit by a 
General Iron ae 

The proprietors of the few canals 
which do answer will have the greatest 
reason to complain (and they, no doubt, 
will raise their selfish clamour to the 
highest pitch); but, in common with 
the rest of society, they must of course 
submit to any superior method of im- 
proving the conveyance or transport of 
merchandise, just as the coasting ves- 
sels do to the established steam-vessels. 
With respect to those canals which do 
not answer, and those that never can, 
the sooner they are abolished in toto 





Rail-road system has a advan 


creates a great deal. 


; the inclined plane causes no delay, while locking 
wo Acts of Parliament have already been obtained, namely, the 


Stockton and Darlington Act, and the Moreton Act. On these lines, which exceed thirty 


miles each, it is intended to ado 
ready for the conveyance of 


the loco-motive engine, and they will both be very soon 
There are also three or four other Rail-roads projected. 


The discovery of the loco-motive engine, it is said, will be almost as important to the 


trade and commerce of this country as the discovery of the steam-engine itself.” _ 
the 
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the better; it is unreasonable to ex- 
pect that the public will give them the 
smallest encouragement from this time; 
for the free discussion of the present 

lan will soon win the majority in its 
avour, as the more it is examined, in 
every respect and particular, the more 
evidently will its manifold advantages 


7 pale; 
n my former communication I de- 
scribed the great advantage to be de- 
rived from su plying the city of Lon- 
don with poss y this conveyance, in 
preference to the employment of ves- 
sels; the same economy and dispatch 
might also be obtained in supplying 
the corn-markets of the Metropolis, 
and of every other town; and if a can- 
did and impartial examination were 
adopted in order to contrast the - pre- 
sent pitiful methods of conveyance 
with that which improved Rail-ways 
would afford, I feel confident of gain- 
ing the immediate support of all those 
e in commerce and agriculture. 
The tedious delay attending the con- 
veyance of goods by coasting traders, 
the numerous wrecks every winter, 
the enormous expences so peculiar to 
the shipping interest, and the further 
detentions by canals (such as the total 
stoppage to commerce when they are 
undergoing repair, and in time of 
floods, or frosts, or draughts), greatly 
retard the intercourse of the country, 
and consequently enhance the trans- 

rt of merchandise. Rail-ways are 
ree from all these objections, and the 
reat speed with which journies might 
- made, would enable the proprietors 
of steam-caravans and waggons to re- 
duce the present charge one half, as 
their returns would be so rapid: in- 
deed journies might be made from 
London to the interior towns in half 
the time taken up by boats from Gains- 
borough, Selby, and Hull, without 
reckoning all the time lost by the cir- 
cuitous passage trading-vessels make 
from London to these ports. Surely 
the wholesale dealers in colonial pro- 
duce cannot long be indifferent to the 
importance of this improvement, which 
would enable them to supply the gro- 
cers of the country towns at one half 
the present charge of carriage, and in 
one quarter of the time. 

By a direct communication of Land 
Steam Conveyance throughout the in- 
terior of the united kingdom, and the 
present facility of crossing the chan- 
nels by steam-packets, we may confi- 
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dently promise ourselves the certainty 
of thus performing the whole convey- 
ance or transport of s and persons 
by the sole power of steam, both by 
land and water. 

As this alteration in the conveyance 
of vehicles by land will tend to im- 
prove all commercial connexions by 
the approximation of the various 
branches of commerce and manufac- 
tures with their source, so in like man- 
ner would the domestic convenience 
of individuals residing in the vicinity 
of London be much i ed, the im- 
mense population spread around this 

eat city going to and fro every day 

y the numerous stages might be con- 
veyed with greater personal accommo- 
dation and safety in one half the time, 
and at one half the expence now in- 
curred; the circumjacent country is 
particularly well adapted for a Hail. 
way in sneer sepaety therefore I should 
have thought it as likely for this plan 
to have commenced at the Capital as 
soon as at Birmingham, Manchester, 
and ‘Liverpool. Between these three 
places a Rail-way is about to be laid 
down for the general introduction of 
Land Steam Conveyance ; and I ho 
that the Citizens of London will - 
zealous in promoting an object so 
highly beneficial to themselves as well 
as to the whole country. 

Had a Rail-way been laid down in- 
stead of the Regent's Canal, the mer- 
chants and the public in general would 
soon have acknowledged its superiority, 
and the proprietors would not have had 
to repent of their subscriptions. Lon- 
don most particularly requires a new 
system of communication with the 
manufacturing and commercial dis- 
tricts; the commerce of London must 
decline in consequence of the tedious 
delay and heavy expence which attend 
the exportation or importation of mer- 
chandise here, compared with the 
North; and in order to enable the 
Metropolis to hold its wonted rank 
as the chief commercial city, it must 
carefully watch and patronize in the 
South every improvement of the North- 
ern ports: in — of the sub- 
ject, the City of London would reap 
the greatest benefit from this project. 
The East and West India merchants, 
indeed all merchants of London, might 
negociate in the populous towns and 
villages of the North on the same 
terms as those resident there. 

From the particular attention —_ 

the 
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the publick atid Goverfinent até now 
bestowing upon ‘ stéani-Havigation, it 
follows, of course, that a similar con- 
veyance ‘on land niust alsé command 
general notice, if we may jiidge By 
conrparison, how much gréater interest 
it would yield the community in every 
respect. At the first view of this plan, 
individuals aré disposéd t6 ridicule it as 
chimerical ; this, indeed, fs the for of 
all new scheines, but it should at the 
same time be remembered, that it is 
the peculiar privilege of the ignorant 
Yo ridicule What they do ‘not under- 
stand. The lighting ‘of towns with 
gas was no doubt ridiculed by thou- 
sands who now hold shares, and nightly 
‘enjoy the benefit of that luminous pro- 
ject. 

. Whatever attempts may be made to 
bring steam-carriages, or other mecha- 
nichal vehicles into use, on the ordi- 
nary turnpike roads, few of the nu- 
merous obstaclés and inconveniences 
which present themselves agairist their 
introduction need ‘only ‘dé stated, to 
convirice every one of the impropriety 
of such a measure; these ew stéath- 
‘carriages, ‘on déscending the steép hifls 
of our ordinary tarnpike-roads, would, 
on the slightest accident happening to 
the machinery, be dashed to pieces ; 
‘the small ee t —_ by one steam- 
engine, and the dilatory rate of speed, 
coltipiired with what ‘he sammie cine 
might effect on an improved iron rail- 
way, ure sufficient to shew the folly of 
the attempt ; therefore, it must be evi- 
dent, the only likely way of sticcess is 
so to form our road that it may be 
adapted for the peculiar construction 
of mechanic power, bya perfectly even 
and ‘solid surface, $0 as to accelerate 
the speed of carriages with a less pro- 
pelling power, and consequently dimi- 
nish the expence of conveyance. 

To give the necessary encourage- 
ment to the rapid improvement of me- 
chanic power, the comttion turnpike 
roads should be left'as they now are, 
without any farther waste of public 
moriey upon them in delusive schemes, 
and a perfectly new system of con- 
ecryrhe upon, more consonant 
with the spirit of the times, and better 
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adapted to the itnrheriée ihtercotrse 
and incteasing traffic of this great tom- 
mercial nation. 
AS a Select Comihittée Was appoint- 
ed by the House of Commons, to exa- 
mine into the merits of sted -naviga- 
tidn, the Satie attention from Govern- 
ment to the present plan would be 
roductive of the utmost > as an 
impartial consideration of the compa- 
rative importance of the twb systems, 
steam-navigation and land steam-con- 
veyaii¢e, could hot fail to prodace a fa- 
vourable decision in behalf of my plan. 
Cominiunications have alread 
made to Government, to the General 
Post-office, to the Board of Agricul- 
culttre, and to the Cor tion of the 
City of London ; and it is hoped that 
the rail-way about to be laid down be- 
tween Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, nay stimulate the wealthy 
inbahitants © ulous districts to 
exert their influence; ahd, by callitg 
ve 
‘neighboarhoods to carivass this new 
propede, promedte its ‘éxtensién from 
town to town. The profit to be de- 
rived by the publick from this scheme, 
may be computed from the enormous 
annoal expenditure now Wasted in 
emg and feeding unnecessary 
orses ; but it is only ae the most 
candid and most impartial éxamina- 
tion into ‘the effects likely to result 
from the adoption of this measure, 
that its vast importance to the nation, 
as well as to individuals, can be pro- 
erly known. 
very day’s experience serves more 
and more to convince me that no coh- 
veyance which the most improved 
canal, or ‘ship-canal, or public road, 
now affords, or may afford, can be 
compared with ‘this simple tmode of 
conveyance, the application of mecha- 
nical power on improved rail-ways: 
indeed, as wasteful expenditure and 
want of skill are the only characteristic 
features of Canals and Turnpike-roads, 
so are the opposite extremes of é€co- 
fnomy and skill combined, alike de- 
scriptive of the Rail-way*. T. Gray. 
Author of * Observations on a General 
Tron Rail-way.” 





* Mr. Stephenson, of Newcastle-upon Tyne, has laid down the line between Liverpool 


and Manchester ; the distance is 33,4 miles. 
bt of being ready for the next Session ‘of Parlia- 
tapentens of the great benefit the commercial interest will derive from the 
roject whic regards time and c 
Janded interest in the vicinity of the line will also derive very great benefit. 


Committee entertain not the least 
ment. 


» both as 


The surveys are nearly complete, and the 


» will prove most 


qT paneer 


cation will be so cheap and rapid, that a distance from a market for produce, or for supply 
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Os Métroporrtax Courts oF 
Regvests.—No. VII. 


(Concluded from part i. p. 604,) 
SPECIAL care has been take’ in 
4 the several acts for the establish- 
ment of the various Courts of Requests, 
to prevent these Courts from exercis- 
ing jurisdiction in any case where 
a sum certain was not claimed, or 
where a décision would involve other 
points of greater cohsequenct than the 
recovery of a debt of trivial amount. 
That this restriction Was causetl by a 
distrust of the judgments of the Courts 
of Requests, is an incontrovertible 
fact ; the Legislature was tinwilling to 
entrust a Gourt, formed as has been 
iously described, with the power 
of déterthinittg any other than the 
plainest cases. Questions which re- 
quired any very extensive information, 
or superior intellectual endowments, 
were expressly excepted fron their 
authority; at least every ticable 
méans was taken to effect that object ; 
bat entitely amd wholly to exclude 
difficult qtiestions from these Courts 
was impossible. Cases which involved 
necessarily in their decision the deter- 
mination of some more important point 
than that of mere debt, must 
tually recur, notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions taken ‘to gdatd against their 
introduction ; and Tt would of course, 
therefore, be better to ¢ndeavour to 
form a Court possessed of sufficient 
ability and acquirémeénts to décide 
such cases, than partially to exclude 
them from the jurisdiction of Courts of 
Requests. 

e present t inconvenience is 
frequently dada by the inability of 
these Courts to ‘entertain suits where a 

uestion of damages is involved ; 'sach, 
or instance, as suits for breaches of 
contract, or for actual damage done. 
The injured party has no resovtce to 
which he can repair for redress, but 
the highest Courts of Judicature ; the 
injury he has sustamed is probably of 
small amount, and if his desire of jus- 
tice be not stronger than his prudence, 
he acquiésces in the injustice rather 
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than incur such heavy and 
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tionate expenses in his pursuit of a re- 
comnpense for his injaries; it would, 
therefore, be advisable, to em- 
powér Courts of Requests w decide 
actions of under certain re- 
strictions, as well as actions of debt; 


—e to a neg all 7 buits 
whatever ere the or 
claimed does not exeeed 408. ; Beyond 


whieh sum, no Court of this desetip- 
tion ought to be 6uffered to exercise 
jurisdiction, upon any pretence what- 
ever, 

The ) inconvenience occasion- 
éd by this limitation of the 3 of 
Courts for the recovery of small debts, 
has been partially remedied in some 
instances by the transfer of the juris- 
diction over such cases to the Justives 
of the Peace, who are empowered in 
many cases to enquire into injaries 
——e — of contract, &e. 
and to oblige offenti 
make a compensation for Rimes 


have been tried to supply the place of 
& proper wibanal for the decision of 
demands of the nature alluded to; but 
most certainly, # would be better to 
keep the civil and criminal justive of 
the country distinct from each other, 
to prevent the mixing and mingling of 
both jarisdictions, and to submit such 
kind of questions to the determination 
of a Coart cd of five members 
impartialty selected, than leave them 
to the decision of a single Magistrate, 
whose interests, whove prejudices, or 
whose connexion with the parties, 
= his judgment. 

ancient law of England confim- 
ed the office of a Justice of the Peace 
almost entitely to the inquiring mt 
offences ; it did not frequently permit 
him toexercise a summary juridiction ; 
it regarded such a power with the 
greatest jealousy ; and, therefore, onby 
gave the Magivtrate authority to com- 
mit or bind over offenders to another 
tribunal. But, at the present day, the 
cases submitted to the sutmary juris- 
diction of Justices of the Peace are 
almost innumerable. No reflecting 





of manure, will amount + od little. New Colleries will be opened, and rg Aon 
much reduced in price. blick in ral entertain wrong ions 

Tail-ways ; 7 sever hear htm wehtlotied without referring to dds nen in the 
neighbourhiood of coal-pits or étotie-quarries. But such improvements have taken place 


that they are no lo 


the same things; besides which, a tail-way without « lueo-motive 


engine, is something like a cart without a horse, a trade without/a profit, or‘a canal with- 
oat water.—Gore’s General Advertiser, Liverpool, 12th Aug. 1824. 
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: will make the least objection to 
the transfer of the authority to decide 
in a » from the aaa to a 
Court o} uests, com impar- 
tially; at oo that the latter Court 
should exercise a concurrent jurisdic- 
tion. 

. A considerable part of the attention 
of the different Police Magistrates in 
the Metropolis, is occupied in the ad- 
judging of penalties incurred under a 
-vast number of Acts of Parliament: 
-Courts of Requests might here likewise 
beneficially assist the Magistrate in the 
discharge of his duties. 

The writer cannot conclude his let- 
ters upon the subject of Metropolitan 
Courts of Requests, without expressing 
his hope that some Member of the Le- 

islature will endeavour to introduce 
into Parliament, in the next Session, 
some remedy for the grievous evils at 
resent attendant upon these Courts. 

e has devoted considerable time and 
attention to-an enquiry into the sub- 
ject, and through the kindness of Mr. 
Urban, has presented the result of his 
enquiry to the public. If it be thought 
unadvisable to adopt the remedy he 
has proposed, he hopes that some 
means will be taken to remove the 
abuses he has pointed out, and thus an 
effectual service will be done to a very 
large portion of the labouring classes of 
the community. 

If a Committee of the House of 
Commons is obtained, very little 
anxiety need be entertained for the re- 
sult. The characters of some of the 
persons connected with Courts of Re- 

uests would now, as it has hitherto 
e, prevent any alteration in their 
ee pene fasion of 
the utter in ‘or the purposes 
they were inetioed: and of the pa 
Sold injustice daily committed by them, 
would be so clear and convincing, that 
even their most attached and ardent 
admirer would be compelled to with- 
draw his objections to a reform ; and 
let it be remembered, that such a re- 
-form .might be accomplished without 
any expense to the publick, while the 
expenses of the suitors in the Courts 
would be considerably reduced. The 
attainment of these objects, together 
with what is of infinitely more im- 
portance, the administration of sub- 
stantial justice, ought surely to occu 
-a portion of the attention of the Britis 
Legislature ; and in the confident ex- 
pectation that another Session of Par- 
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liament will not be suffered to elapse 
without very material alterations in 
the present constitution of Courts of 
Requests, the writer concludes this 
Series of Letters. 

A Barrister. 


—_@— 


JouRNAL OF A SHIPWRECKED 
SEAMAN. 


(Concluded from p. 208.) 
March 5, 1760. . 
WO Moors were detected stealing 
some sang sy pote the Em- 
ror’s summer-house ; t were put 
. irons for two or three days : then 


.the Emperor sent for them to punish 


them, which was put in execution af- 
ter this manner :—There was a long 
pole drove in. the wall, whereupon 
they were hung by the irons that were 
upon their legs, which put them in 
such pain and agony, that they bit and 
scratched one another like two cats ; 


.the Emperor present, which afforded 


him sport. is eyes being glutted 
with inhuman revenge, he ordered 
them to be pushed off; one of them 
being a white man and an officer, had 
his hands and private parts cut off; the 
other being only a negro, had his hands 
cut off at the wrists. They were both 
laid on a dung-hill, and nobody to re- 
lieve them upon pain of death; and 
the longest liver was to eat the other. 
The white. man died directly, the ne- 
gro lived in the test agony imagin- 
able for two or three days. 

March 14.—The Emperor sent for 
Captain Barton, and desired him to 
get every thing ready for our journey 
to Salle, our Ambassador being expect- 
ed there shortly ; he also told the Cap- 
tain that no Englishinan taken under 
other nations’ colours should be re- 
leased. 

March 25.—Some slaves being at 
work on a high wall, one of them fell 
over, and was hung by his irons until 
he was dead, before the other two who 
were chained with him could give him 
any assistance. 

arch 29.. The Moor who went 

to Tituan with Tilledado the Jew, ar- 
rived at Morocco. He brought some 
letters to the Emperor. In four or 
five days after, the Emperor sent for 
the Captain, and told him the Ambas- 
sador had to give him his de- 
mand, which was 225,000 dollars; 
the Captain told us the Emperor was 
very well satisfied, and sent men to et 
camels 
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camels‘and mules to carry us on our 
journey. 

April 5.—The Emperor went on a 

y of pleasure for four or five days. 

e gave orders that all Christian slaves 
should have two holidays, it being 

April 9.—The E 

—The Emperor came to 
rid at all his eetoelonts. In 
the afternoon he sent for the Captain, 
and desired him to pay for the mules 
and camels which were to us, for 
we should go on our journey in a day 
or two. 

April 10.—We received orders to 
knock off work, and to return our 
working tools belonging to the Em- 
peror. The Captain gave every man 
12 blankeens to buy necessaries for 
our journey. The next day he gave 
us 15 more, which we laid out in fruit 
and other trifles, fearing we should get 
nothing to buy on the road. 

April 13.—We loaded the camels 
and mules with our baggage. We 
were ordered to go to the peror’s 
palace to be counted; there were in 
number of us 320 men, three women, 
and two children, one of whom was 
got in the country. We left behind 
us two of our people, viz. Francis Ke- 


nedy, seaman, and John Deal, soldier, 
on account they could not be moved. 
We set out from the Emperor's palace 
at 9 o’clock in the morning, accom- 


nied by Muley Dress, the Emperor’s 
sear ty with other Morocco gentle- 
men, and some English gentlemen, 
about four miles from Morocco, at a 
small bridge, where we alighted and 
refreshed. Here Muley Dress and the 
other gentlemen took their leave and 
departed, excepting Mr. Elliot, who 
of good nature took upon himself to 
accompany us. At their departure we 
were put under a Bashaw and a guard 
of 100 soldiers, to guard us safe to 
Salle: we crossed some mountains to 
the Northward, and had very trouble- 
some travelling with our camels; at 
— we stopped at a well of water 
and a town of tents, where we rested 
that night. 

April 14.—At sun-rise we proceeded 
on our journey, and had very pleasant 
travelling. The country is more fer- 
tile, and better stocked with cattle 
than any place we have ever seen be- 
fore in Barbary. In the evening we 
pitched our tents on a place between 
two ridges of mountains, where there 
were two towns made of tents, named 
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Akhamma, where there was a fine 
run of water; for it was our care to 
me near such places. The Captain 
earing there were necessaries to be 
bought, gave every man three blan- 
keens to buy whatever he thought of, 
and a great many went to the 
and were used very well by the inha- 
bitants, who were very to see 
them. 

April 15.—Proceeded on our jour- 
ney, and passed through a fine valley 
and by several towns made of tents. 
There were fine flocks of cattle. 
About one o’clock we stopped and 
SS eage our tents near several towns 
ike the former. In the evening we 
were joined by a Bashaw from Toka- 
lak, and one of our carpenters, who 
had been there some time at work. 
He informed us that Lieut. Harrison 
whom we buried there on our journey 
to Morocco, the day after we left the 
place, had been dug up and burnt b 
the Turks. Here we had fresh camels 
to carry us on our journey to Salle. 

April 16.—About eight o'clock in 
the morning we proceeded on our 
journey, an travelled over very high 
mountains. In the evening we stop- 
ped and pitched our tents near a large 
river named Moorbeach, about two or 
three miles to the Westward of which 
is an ancient building called Bellows, 
which the Emperor’s grandfather re- 
sided in during his banishment from 
Morocco. 

April 17. At seven o'clock in the 
morning we began to cross the river 
on floats made of sheep-skins, blown 
up like bladders, and lashed to a small 
raft of sticks. This machine they call 
aligrubers. At our first seeing them 
we were afraid they would not be suf- 
ficient to carry us over; but we found 
they would answer the purpose very 
well; they will over five or six 
— at a time, and five or six hun- 
dred weight of baggage. When they 
are going over loaded, two Moors lay 
hold of one end, and paddle it over 
with their feet, their lower be- 
ing entirely in the water: when they 
arrive at the other side, they take it up 
on their shoulders, and carry it up the 
river, on account of a strong current 
running; if they have no luggage on 
it, they lay on the algruber on their 
bellies, and paddle it over with their 
hands. As for the camels and mules 
and horses, the Moors swim them 
over without any trouble at all. Our 


people 
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le crossed the river in shen eight 
Fours, bag and baggage, which was 
very wet with hard rain; and crossing 
the river, we pitched our tents to dry, 
and rested the remainder of the day. 
April 18,—Set forward on our jour- 


and were used yery il] as we passed 
by town by the inhabitants. Our 
0 


cer complaining to some of the 
ards, they desired us to alight and 
ght them, which we did, driving the 
whole town hefore ug, to our entire 
satisfaction, The principal ringleader 
of them was a d——d i mhonking fet 
low, by them deemed a saint, which 
em so forward to engage in 
this quarrel. Our worthy friend Mr. 
Elliot, who behaved like a gentleman 
ef true Christian CRURABE, lost about 
40 ducats in this quarrel. One of the 
rincipal mutineers being seized, was 
ore ¥ before ie Seer who or- 
ered him to pay the money, on pe: 
nalty of having bie head cut of, which 
pe did. We travelled over several 
igh mountains. At four o’clock we 
pitched opr tents by a run of water, 
about a mile fram a tawn. 
ril 19.—At five this morning we 
set forward and had very pleasant tra- 
yelling. “This day we travelled near 
40 miles. At night we pitched aur 
tents near a town, which hath six 
four-pounders mounted on the wall. 
It is built four square, the inside be- 
jpg gone to decay. In the middle is 
a jama or church, the body heing in 
rujn, nothing remaining but the stee- 
le, which is of a tolerable fashion. 
This is counted a very rebellious part 
of the couatry; for they beat this Em- 
peror aod his arms off several times, 
when he went to demand his tribute, 
which used te be paid him yearly. 
April 20,—About six in the morning 
we set forward. About 10 o’clock, we 
saw the sea; travelled along the shore, 
and passed by an old castle called Mu- 
sera, which had two guns mounted on 
it, but is gone to ruin. We also saw 
two ships at sea, the sight of which 
made our hearts to leap, being in 
hopes they were our ships that were 
coming to carry us off. About three 
o'clock we stopped near a small sandy 
bay; most of our people went in to 
bathe, which yielded much refresh- 
ment to apr weary wet we all heing 
reatly fatigued. We also went up to 
ir towns to byy fowls and other 
necessaries, the inhabitants using us 
very well. During our journey on the 
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road, the Captain gave three blankeens 


a man ea’ 

April 21.—-At sun-tise we proceeded 
on our journey, and travelled alon 
shore. Our camel-drivers began + 
quarrel with us, because we would 
not alight to let them ride, upon which 
they fell to striking. We now being 
in a fair way of getting our Jiberty 
were willing to return them some of 
their former kindness; when at Mo- 
rocco, several got down from their ca- 
mels, and beat them without mercy, 
The cowards, though five to one, 
and jm their own country, had not 
the courage to face us. The Guards, 
seeing the quarrel, came a head of 
us, and fearing their countrymen 
would come off the worst, drew their 
swords, and put a stopto it. The Ba- 
shaw ordered the camel driyers to he 
drove a-head to prevent any further 
trouble. At noon we came in sight of 
Salle; the Guards kept firing their 
muskets, and made great rejoicings, 
until they came to Fag of the 
city, where the Governor stoad read 
to receive us, who conducted us to + | 
old castle, where we pitched our tents 
in the yard, the rooms of the castle 
being so dirty, we could not lie in 
them. Upon the Governor's receiving 
the Emperor's letter, he seemed very 
well =e d told us we should be 
very well used, and gave us liberty to 
go about the town wherever we 
thought proper. At our arrival, we 
found the Commodore in the road 
with thine men yf oy As the Guern- 
sey, of 50 guns eemont frigate, 
ane Sere bomb, ‘ one 

22.—Qur Captain hoiste 

English colours at a fort down by the 
water-side. The Gavernor ordered a 
gun to be fired as a signal to let the 
Ambassador know we were arrived. 
At 10 oclock a boat came within hail 
of the shore, with a Lieytenant in her, 
and he told us, as soon as the weather 
poosstine, they would fetch us on 

rd. There came into the road a 
man of war, who saluted the Commo- 
dore. Departed this life Ensign Bol- 
ton, who came here some time ago on 
account af his health. The next day 
we interred the deceased after a very 
decent manner, 

April 24.—This morning it looking 
like to be ba¢d weather, ihe wind be- 
ing along the shore, the ymodore 
and ather ships stood to sea. Depart- 
ed this life Robert Johnston, pana 

who 
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who also came here on account of his 
health. The next day we interred 
the deceased after a very decent man- 
ner. 

Aprii 26.—The Commander came 
to anchor, the weather being fine and 
a smooth bar. We expected to have 
gone on board, but the wind blowing 
on shore, the bar became rough. The 
Captain hoisted an English ensign at 
the castle, and a gun was fired as a 
signal for a boat to come on shore ; ac- 
cordingly the Commander sent a boat, 
and the Captain prevailed with the 
Governor to let him go, but was ob- 
liged to have a Danish merchant bound 
for his return ; his reason of going was 
to know how the Ambassador design- 
ed to send the money on shore for our 
ransom, and how we should be dis- 
posed of on board the ships. 

April 27.— This morning made a 
signal for Captain Barton to come on 
shore; the boat came, but the surf 
running so high, he could not land. 
The Governor desired our Lieutenant 
to hail the boat, and tell him he had 
received an express from the Emperor 
with fresh assurances concerning some 
English people who were slaves in 
Morocco, which had been taken under 
other nations’ colours, and that they 
should be delivered to the Ambassa- 
dor, at his landing with three English- 
men deserters from Ceuta; the Go- 
vernor also told him, when the wea- 
ther would permit, he would send the 
Ambassador's packet off in one of his 
own boats. Cntsle Barton also told 
the Lieutenant that every thing was 
agreed on very well. 

April 29. About three o’clock in 
the morning the Terror bomb weighed 
and went to sea; the Governor was 
afraid that Captain Barton was gone 
inher. At five o’clock in the morn- 
ing the Gavernor made a signal to be 
repeated for a boat to come on shore; 
but no boat appearing, made him the 
more impatient, and ordered another 
signal, upon which a boat came with 
our Captain in her. We were inform- 
ed the Ambassador and the Governor 
could not agree about the money 
coming on shore, and that the Go- 
vernor was going to send an express to 
the Emperor about it, which made us 
very uneasy about it, for fear we should 
be sent back. Our Captain, after he 
had been with the Governor and 
Danish Consuls, desired us to make 
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ourselves easy, for there was no fear of 
our going back to Morocco, as every 
thing was agreed on, and assured us 
we should embark the next day, if the 
weather permitted. 

April 30.—Early this morning we 
made a signal for a boat, as the wind 


- was along shore and a smooth bar; but 


the tide not answering our purpose, 
hindered us cmbettlen Our Captain 
called the people who were to go on 
board first, viz. 162 men in three boats 
belonging to the Emperor. At nine 
o'clock a boat came to the rocks, and 
our third Lieutenant got liberty to go 
on buard. The wind began to freshen, 
made us afraid we should not be able 
to go off next day. 

May 1.—A ane smooth bar, but 
the tide not answering, put a stop to 
our going off. The Captain informed 
the Governor the Ambassador expect- 
ed us on board -the day before; the 
Governor said it was not his fault, but 
the weather's. 

May 3.— The Commodore's boat 
came on shore with our third Lieute- 
nant in her. He informed the Go- 
vernor that the Ambassador was very 
uneasy about our not going off, and 
said he had like to have rolled away 
his masts the night before, there be- 
ing such a great swell. At nine o’clock 
he sent off some corn, sheep, and fowls, 
with his compliments to the Ambas- 
sador, and said he would send half the 
people on board this day, if the wea- 
ther permitted. Came on shore Cap- 
tain Edwards of the Villiour frigate at 
noon; three boats belonging to the 
Governor came down the river, and 
immediately embarked 162 men, all 
in good health. At three o'clock in 
the afternoon one boat returned with 
the money answerable, viz. 113,000 
dollars ; our people carried it to the 
Danish Consul’s to be counted. The 
other two boats that went on board 
with the people returned. The joyful 
day was at last come which we fong 
wished-for. Captain Edwards of the 
Villiour, and Captain Moor of the 
soldiers, stayed on shore all night. 

May 4—The Villiour’s cutter at- 
tempted to come on shore, but the 
wind blowing fresh, she could not 
cross the bar, it Ocing rough. At 
noon the Commodore fired two guns, 
and accordingly weighed with the two . 
frigates, and stood out to sea; the two 
Captains reniained on shore. 

May 6. 
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May 6.—It still continuing to blow 
hard, the ships were obliged to keep 
the sea. During the time we had 
been here, the Captain gave every 
man three blankeens a day; every 
thing being excessive cheap, we lived 
extremely well, and having all the li- 
berty we could expect from the Go- 
vernor, we lived quite merrily, so as 
we almost forgot we were in a country 
where we had been used so ill. 

May 10.—The Guernsey and Vil- 
liour frigate came to an anchor; in the 
morning the Commodore sent a boat 
on shore, with his compliments to 
Captain Barton and the Governor, 
— which Captain Edwards went on 

r 


May 11.—We got every thing read 
to po board, bot the her bein x 
rough, the Moor sailors were afraid to 
cross it. 

May 13.— Fine weather and a 
smooth bar, being all in readiness, 
waiting for the tide to answer. About 
ten in the morning we began to em- 
bark in three boats belonging to the 
Governor. As soon as we got over 
the bar we came to an anchor to wait 
for the boat the money was to come 
in; as soon as the boat put off, Cap- 
tain Barton made a signal for them to 

on board the boat he was in; the 

mmodore and all his attendants 
came in his barge and other boats to 
compliment Captain Barton on board. 
We got on board the Guernsey about 
one o'clock in the afternoon. After a 
tedious and miserable slavery of 17 
months and 14 days, we were set free. 
None but such as have been in our un- 
happy condition can conceive our in- 
expressible joy at this our deliverance 
from those cruel tyrants to all poor 
Christians who unfortunately fall into 
their hands. When we came on board 
we found our people, who had been 
released ten days before us. We were 
soon divided; for the Ambassador sent 
108 on board the Villiour frigate, who 
sailed directly for Gibraltar. We that 
were released last remained on board 
the Commodore until we could get 
the other poor slaves, some of whom 
had been masters of merchantmen and 
passengers, who were taken under 
other nations’ colours, though all 
English. 
‘ay 16.—It blowing hard, we 
were obliged to slip our cable and go 
to - in company with the Terror 
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May 21. We came to an anchor 
in Salle Road. The next. day joined 
us the Gibraltar man of war from 
England. Our Captain got some slops 
for us. We often sent our boat to the 
rocks for news. 

May 24.—Came Don Pedro, and 
Captain Burn, two English gentlemen 
slaves, with a packet from the Empe- 
ror to the Ambassador. A_ fresh 
breeze blowing, we were obliged to 
slip and go to sea. 

May 29.—Came to an anchor in 
Salle Road, and Captain Don Pedro 
went on shore with the Ambassador’s 
answer to the Emperor, but would 
not let Captain Burn go to the King, 
but he would send another. He sent 
him away in the Gremont sloop to 
Gibraltar. We sent the boat on shore, 
and found the slaves were come down. 
But the Governor would not let them 
come off until the Ambassador went 
on shore to conclude a peace. His or- 
ders were, not to he shore until 
they were sent on rd. The Em- 

ror’s agreement was to send off all 

english slaves for the sum of 225,000 
dollars, but he was not as good as his 
word. 

June 3.—Captain Barton and the 
Ambassador, with some more gentle- 
men, went to the rocks in the barge 
to talk with the Governor concerning 
the people on shore, whereupon the 
Governor sent on board John Deal, 
a soldier, who had been left on account 
of his ill state of health with Francis 
Kenedy, who died soon after we left 
Morocco. 

June 5.—We were obliged to put to 
sea, and stand off until the 18th, when 
we came to an anchor. 

June 22.—An order came for us to 
to Gibraltar, and we were sent on 
rd the Gibraltar, a 20 gun ship. 

No men in the world could behave 
better to us than what the Gibraltar 
ship’s company did; not any of them 
who had any thing they could spare 
but what they freely parted with to us. 

June 23.—Took our departure from 
the Guernsey, and arrived the 27th in 
Gibraltar; the people who had been 
sent in on beard the Villiour frigate 
on their arrival were sent on board the 
Marlborough store-ship, which was 
kept to carry us to England. 

June 29.—We were sent on board 
the Marl h, and at 12 o’clock at 
noon we wei anchor and set sail 
for England, under the —. of the 

ainbow 
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Rainbow man of war, in the company 
of 28 sail of merchant ships, and ar- 
rived at Spithead after a tedious pas- 
sage of 40 days, and were ordered to 
perform quarantine for 42 days, which 
seemed very tedious to us. 


—_@— 
FLY LEAVES—No. XXI. 
A Jacobite relic. 
R. ELLIS, in ow a and 
interesting publication o ~* 1 
nal Letters illustrative of English His- 
tory, has rested from his labours with 
iving one from the Chevalier de St. 
eorge to his consort the Princess 
Clementina, before their final separa- 
tion. It brought to recollection the 
possessing the Rilowing rather homely 
effusion in manuscript, written upon 
their marriage by some devotee for 
another order of things. 
Upon the Marriage of King James the 8th, 
and Princess Clementina Solieskt. 
A Pinparicx Ope. 
What secret force doth swell my thought 
To mount above the liquid sky, 
That I, poor swain, should fly so high, 
With Pindarus I soare in air, 
Whilst the inferior mobb doth stair, 
Admiring such a rapine flight : 
But King and Queen of race divine 
In Hymen’s sacred bands conjoyne 
Which dims the vulgar sight. 


O faithfull lyre screw up thy string, 
To sound the transports of my heart, 

Then Orpheus lyke new lyfe I’le bring, 
To ev'ry soul, to ev'ry pairt, 

I’le put an end to force and fear, 

Make schisme, rebellion disappear : 
Tho’ long with us they doe abound, 

Our Scottish swains triumphing play, 

Our Grampion hills I'le auke tb day 
With jois—to resound. 


coms thretty yeares cold Saturn sways 

The scepter of this guilty land ; 

The powers above no warmth doe raise, 
Frosen conscience, virtues at a stand : 

In vain our native king does stray, 

To melt our hearts he forc’d gives way, 
To tyrrannie of Northern baurrs ; 

Our purest blood he sighs to see 

In streams and torrents flow, whilst he 
To warmer clime repairs. 


But, oh, the force of destinie, 

To our night Aurora must succeid ; 
Oh virtue of sympathie, 

Which could this happy event breed : 
From line to pole yron loadstone moves, 
No obstacle its force removes, 

But constant to its center turns: 

The charming Queen her looks could draw 
From majestie, respect and awe, 
With es of love he burns. 
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saat aff biventensie tates 
To frame his princess so divine, 

That he resistless charms may prove : 
Great God t from his nuptiall bed, 
Ofspring of heros to succeid, 

For to sitt on the Brittish throne, 
That we with him in latter da 
May live in plentie, peace, 

never be vndone. 


Of all the virgins boasts 
This perfect maide was found alone, 
Not of the number of these hoasts 
Who had injur’d hir father’s throne ; 
Grand child to the great Polish head 
Who did pull down the Turkish pryd, 
The conquer’d Eagles quaket for fear ; 
Whilst Christendom expyring lay, 
*Twas his strong arme did gaine the day, 
Made bondage disapear. 
These oriental gemms the pryse, 
And riches of the lunar powers, 
In dowrie and in sacrifice, 
She brings to him whom she adores : 
He (whom usurpers doe berave 
Of triple diadems) will have 
The trophes of that glorious warr, 
To dall of all h’s name, 
To reprobate eternal! shame, 
Who dare his kingdoms share, 


Thrice happie princess, live, rejoyce, 

The King of men you doe possess : 
Thrice ie King, great is your choice, 

Of yow she’s worthy, she’s no less : 
She’! sweeten all your bygon toils ; 

She’l put ane end to all our broils, 

By matchles » witt and skill : 
Her heart, her love, = lyfe you'l smooth, 
You’! make raignes, you'l live, you'l both 

Our prophesies fallfll 


With interest she’l usw 

The boldness of their ‘hellish. ; 
The Hollanders shall curse the day 

That their State-holder did succeed ; 
The Austrian line shall lose its place, 
French — melt with disgrace, 

The Zar the Sweed shall overturne : 
Our native rebells shall disapair, 
From punishment they’! fly for fear, 

Through rage their fates they’] mourn. 


Sad Albion shall lift up its head, 
Arm’d who chiefely did appear, 
And tho’ the attempt did not succeed 
Yet endless glorie it doth bear : 
By what a happy change we’! see 
Returne in triumph majestie, 
With tears whom lately we beheld 
From our sad coast to saile away ; 
And left us a distressed prey 
By cruell force compelled. 
O happie force which did preserve 
Our King unto this happy day ; 
For by his Iyfe our lyves we have, 
Which now in offspring can’t decay : 
Our 


ease, 
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Oar land is blest whilst Stewarts are, 
These are the gods and we their care ! 
Our hearts by mutuall tyes are bound 
To bles our Queen, then let’s agrie, 
As he’s our father, so will she 
Our mother still be found. 


Haile, sacred princes, then receave 
The Scottish nation for your own, 
Your love, your favour, we doe crave : 
Our gentrie will your guards compose, 
Our warlyke clans will fight your foes, 
Our fairest Nymphs around yow stand ; 
So shall our land againe be free, 
Our soul enjoys its libertie 
Whilst Iames and you command. 


The unhappy star, which from his birth 
Has influenc’d till this bright day, 
Must vanish at this tyme of mirth, 
And to your happy stars give way : 
Reigne victory, they doe portend 
Hell its dominions at ane end, 
A golden age will straight ensue ; 
For you're sprung of that hero’s race 
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Who conquer’d still in ev’ry place, 
So monsters you'l subdue. 


Mean while, great Queen, indulge your love, 
Make pompe and show of all your charms; 
Love, be lov’d, and ne’re remove, 
Till fruitfull pregnant from his arms, 
In extasie your bliss Ile sing ; 
T’'le make the echoing mountains ring, 
Extend my voyce from shoare to shoare ; 
Both young and old shall never cease 
To offer prayers and sacrifice : 
Till heaven our King restore. 





They smyle, this day ’s composed ef joy, 
Graces favours from above, 
This day’s reserved for to destroy 
What ere disturbs this scene of love : 
This glorious day ends all debates, 
And in our breast new lyfe creates ; 
Long’d for day of immortall fame, 
Th’ inamour’d winds do listening stay 
For to embrace and bear away 
Queen CLEMENTINA’s name. 


Ev. Hoop. 
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Seats; Pavituion, Bricuton, His Masesty Georce IV. 
Petwortu Park, Earl of Egremont, Lord Lieutenant. 


Aldingbourne House, Ld. T. H, M. Howard, 

Aldwick, Capt. Stewart. 

Aldwick Cottage, Sir T. Brook Pechell, bt. 

Arran Lodge, Bognor, Earl of Arran. 

Arunpet Caste, Duke of Norfolk. 

Ashburnham House, Earl of Ashburnham. 

Ashcomb, Boyce, esq. 

Ashdown House, Hon. Mrs. Fuller. 

Avisford House, Sir Wm. Houston. 

Badworth Park, Putland, esq. 

Battle Abbey, Sir Godfrey Vassall Webster, 
bart. 

Bayham Abbey, Marquis Camden. 

Beauport, Mrs, Lambert. 

Bignor Park, Hawkins, esq. 

Billinghurst, —— Wood, esq. 

——_—— Charles Farrell, esq. 

Binderton, C. Teasdale, esq. 

Birsted » or, T. Smith, esq. 

Blomer, Sir Edw. Thos. Trowbridge, bart. 

Bodiham Castle, Sir Godfrey Vassall Web- 
ster, bart. 

Bognor, Adm. Sir John Orde, bart. 

Sir Simon H. Clarke, bart. 

——-— Dominick Browne, esq. M. P. 

Bognor Lodge, Sir J. Harrington, bart. 

Boorzel, Join Roberts, esq. 

Boxgrove Priory, Rev. Archdeacon Webber. 

Dasadunen, Sir M. J. Tierney, bart. 

Prince Hoare, esq. 

C. Tufton Blicke, esq. 

- John Gray, esq. 

———_—_—_-— J, Chamier, esq. 




















Broadfield Lodge, W. Palmer, esq. 

———— Place, J. C. Disney, esq. 

Bromham Park, Sir Wm. oe bt. 

Buckingham House, Bridger, esq. 

Burghill, near Lewes, T. Day, esq. 

Burghurst, Earl Whitworth. 

Burton Park, Lieut.-gen. Sir R. M’Farlane. 

Buxted Place, Hon. Cecil Jenkinson. 

Cannon House, Dowager Lady Selsey. 

Castle Goring, Sir Timothy Shelley, bart. 

Catsfield Place, J. Eversfield, esq. 

Chichester Palace, Bishop of Chichester. 

Clinton Hall, General Clinton. 

Combe Place, Sir Geo. Shiffner, bart. 

Compton Place, near Eastbourne, Lord 
George Cavendish. 

Cool Hurst, Earl of Galloway. 

Cowdry Park, Poyntz Cowdry, esq. 

Crabbet, F. Scawen Blunt, esq. 

Crowhurst Place, J. C. Pelham, esq. 

Cuckfield Place, Rev. Mr. Sergison. 

Dale Park, near Arundel, Sir Wm. Lewis 
Thomas, bart. 

Danny, near Clayton, W. J. Campion, esq. 

Den Park, near Horsham, Mrs. Everstielé. 

Eartham, Rt. Hon. Wm. Huskisson. 

East Bourne, Sir Thos. Maryon Wilson, bt. 

Davies Gilbert, esq. M. P. 

F.R.S. 


East Cliff, Brighton, Mrs. Wagner. 
East Court, M’Cleod, esq. 











Edridge Castle, Earl of ~~ eg 
tty. 
Felpham, 


Fairlight Lodge, Dr. Robt. 
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Felpham, Rev. Dr. Jackson. 

Finden, W. W. Richardson, esq. 

Field Place, Sir Timothy Shelley, bart. 

Firle Place, Lord Viscount Gage. 

Fletching, Uxfield, Lieut.-gen. Sir W. H. 
Clinton. 

Forest House, or High Beeches, Lord So- 
merville. 

Fowle Farm, Col. Malcolm. 

Glyod Hall, Viscount Hampden. 

Glyndbourn, Tetty, esq. 

Goodwood, Duke of Richmond. 

Grayberry, Thomas Stafford, esq. 

Hall Place, near Leigh, Mrs. Harbroe. 

Halnaker Park, Duke of Richmond. 

Hammerwood Lodge, M. Dorrien Magens, 
esq. 

Hand Cross House, near Crawley, Gen. Blake. 

Hastings, Wastal Brisco, esq. 

— Francis Freeling, esq. 

Heathfield Park, Sir Charles R. Blunt, bart. 

Henfield, Wm. Borer, esq. 

Hicksted Place, W. Wood, esq. 

Highden, C. F. Goring, esq. 

Hollington Lodge, Wm. Cardale, esq. 

Holly Hill, Col. Young. 

Holmbush, Lord Erskine. 

Hooke, near Lewes, Sir Henry Poole, bart. 

Horsham, Peter Du Cane, esq. 

ee Thornton, esq. 

Horsham Park, R. Hurst, esq. 

Horstead Place, Ewan Law, esq. 

Hurstmonceux Park, Geo. Wagner, esq. 

Kidbrook, Lord Colchester. 

Knepp Castle, Sir Chas. Merrick Burrell, bt. 

Knighton Park, C. H. Smith, esq. 

Lamberhurst C. Lodge, W. A. Morland, esq. 

Lancing House, J. M. Lloyd, esq. 

Lewisham Rye, E. J. Curteis, esq. M.P. 

Lymister, Arundel, R. Blake, esq. 

Malling House, Lewes, J. Baldock, esq. 

Maresfield Park, Sir John Shelley, bart. 

Middleham, Rev. J. Constable. 

Mitchell Grove, R, Watt Walker, esq. 

Mountsfield, T, P. Lamb, esq. 

Muntham, John Trower, esq. 

New Lodge, Horsham, Aldridge, esq. 

Newtimber, Wigney, esq. 

Nuthurst Lodge, H. Nelthorpe, esq. 

Offiugton House, Daubuz, esq. 

Old Lands, near Crowborough, R. Holford, 




















esq. 
One Pace, L. Shadwell, esq. 
Parham Park, Lord de la Zouche. 
Park Farm, near Lewes, Chas. Payne, esq. 
Park Gate, Catsfield Green, Capt, Bedding- 
field. 
Pashley, Rev. Richard Wetherell. 
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Peasemarsh Place, Mrs. Mascall, sister of 
E. J. Curteis, esq. M.P. 

Penshurst Place, Sir John Sidney, bart. 

Peppingford Lodge, W. Le Blanc, esq. 

Pitt's an Petworth, J. Mitford, - 

Pixton House, late S. Jefferys, esq. 

Plashet Park, Lord Gage. 

Portslade, John Hall, esq. 

Preston, N. Kemp, esq. 

Ratton Park, Inigo Thomas, esq. 

Rose Hill Park, John Fuller, esq. 

Rowfaut near Worth Bridge, Rev. Dr. Be- 
thune. 

Saint Hill, East Grinstead, — Berthouin, esq. 

St. Leonard’s Lodge, R. H. Gordon, esq. 

Sandgate Cottage, Col. Evelyn Anderson. 

Seaford, Charles Rose Ellis, esq. M.P. 

Shanceroy, Sir Henry Goring, bart. 

Sheffield Park, Earl of Sheffield. 

Shernfold, Major By. 

Shoreham, Alex. Baring, esq. 

Slaugham Park, W. Haslewood, esq. 

Slinden House, Earl of Newburgh. 

Sompting, R. Barker, esq. 

Sompting Abbey, J. Crofts, esq. 

South Park, R. Allnutt, 

Stanmer Park, Earl of Chichester. 

Staplefield Common, Cook, esq. 

Starborough Castle, Christopher Smith, 
esq. Alderman, M. P. 

Stoneland Park, Duchess of Dorset. 

Strode near Horsham, J. W.Commerell, esq. 

Terry’s Cross, —— Smith, esq. 

The Friars, Winchelsea, R. Stileman, esq- 

The Rocks, Uckfield, J. Jackson, esq. 

Tilgate Forest Lodge, E. B. Sugden, esq. 

Tilgate House, W. Lambe, esq. 

Up Park, Sir Henry Featherstonhaugh, bt. 

Walberton Place, near Avisford Hill, P. 
Prime, esq. 

Walston, J. Markham, esq. 

Wellingham, —— Rickman, esq. 

Weshdean House, Lord Selsey. 

West Cliff, Brighton, M. Mocatta, esq. 

Westergate Cottage, Rev. James Tripp. 

West Grinstead Park, W. Burrell, esq. M.P. 

West Lavant, Gen. Dorrien. 

West Stoke, Duke of Richmond. 

Whiligh, near Lamberhurst, Geo. Court- 
hope, esq. 

Wiston Park, C. Goring, esq. 

Windmill Hill, E. J. Curteis, esq. M. P. 

Woodfarm Lodge, W. Knowles, esq. 

Woolbeding, Lord R. Spencer. 

Wool Lavington, C. Dixon, esq. 

Worthing, Warwick House, — Ogle, esq. 

Summer Lodge, Miles Stringer, esq. 

Yapton, Capt. Whyte. 








Peerage. Dukedom to his Royal Highness Prince Augustus Frederick: Aps- 
ley, Barony to Earl Bathurst: Arundel, -Earldom to Howard Duke of Nor- 
folk: Ashburnham, Earldom and em | to Ashburnham: Bathurst, Earl- 


dom and Barony to Bathurst: Bayham 


iscounty to Earl Camden: Buck- 


hurst Barony to Sackville Duke of Dorset: Chichester Earldom to Pelham : 
Firle Barony to Gage, Viscount Gage: Hastings, Marquisate and Barony to 
Rawdon-Hastings : Heathfield Barony to Elliot, Earl of St. Germains: Sel- 


sey, 
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sey Barony to Peachy: Tufton Barony to Tufton, Earl of Thanet: Wilming- 
ton Barony to Marquis of Northampton: Winchelsea Earldom to Finch. 

Members of Parliament for the County 2; Arundel 2; Bramber 2; Chichester 
2; East Grinstead 2; Hastings 2; Horsham 2; Lewes 2; Midhurst 2; Rye 
2; Seaford 2; Shoreham 2; Treyning 2; Winchelsea 2; total 28. 

Produce. Chalk; lime; marl; iron-stone ; marble at Petworth; lime-stone, 
thought to surpass any in the kingdom; fuller’s earth; and red ochre. 
Sheep; cattle; corn; timber; bark ; hedge wheat. 

Manufactures. This is not much of a manufacturing county. Its chief are, 
iron ; wool ; charcoal ; gunpowder ; paper ; and the salt-works at Appledrum. 


POPULATION. 
Rapes 6. Cinque Ports 4. Hundreds 75. Whole Parishes 303. Parts of 
Parishes 4. Market Towns 18. 
Inhabitants, Males 116,705; Females 116, 314 ; total 233,019. Families em- 
ployed in agriculture 21,920; in trade 15,463; in neither 6,182; total 46,565. 
Baptisms. Males 35,169; Females 33,539 ; total 68,708.— Marriages 15,779. 
Burials. Males 16,846; Females 15,959; total 32,805. 


Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants. 








Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Bricut- Burwash 324 1,937 | Northiam 198 1,358 
HELM- 4,659 24,429 | Bexhill 306 1,907 | Mipnurst 247 1,835 
STONE Pullborough 337 1,901 | Steyninc 232 1,324 
CuIcHESTER 1,328 7,362 | Westbourn 397 1,852 | Hurst Perpoint 217 1,321 
Lewes 1,140 7,083 | South Bursted 349 1,851 | Hurstmonceaux 205 1,318 
Hastinos 1,033 6,200 | Fant,aliasFrant 282 1,727 | Hellingsley 180 1,313 
HorsuaM 819 4,575 | Worth 266 1,725 | Hailsham 172 1,278 
Broadwater 733 3,725 | Fletching 253 1,690 | Ringmer 169 1,271 
Rye 616 3,599 | Wisborough 229 1,679 West Grinsted 144 1,229 
East oa 443 3.158 Green ’ Girhurst 224 1,225 
STEAD ° Heathfield 290 1,613 | Warbleton 169 1,167 
Battle 467 2,852 | Kirdford 208 1,602 | Little Hampton227 1,166 
Rotherfield 455 2,782 | Buxted 163 1,509 | Shipley 151 1,159 
Petworth 466 2,781 | Hartfield 202 1,440 | Uckfield 184 1,099 
Mayfield 404 2,698 | Maresfield 218 1,439 | Harting 200 1,072 
Eastbourne 515 2,607 | Framfield 237 1,437 | Bosham 212 1,049 
ARUNDEL 472 2,511 | Lindfield 245 1,410 | Searorp 217 1,047 
Cuckfield 329 2,385 | Henfield 248 1,404 | New Suore- @10 1,04 
Wadhurst 370 2,136 | Withyham 255 1,393| Ham sed 
Salehurst 288 2,121 | Beckle 157 1,371 | Sidlesham 197 1,029 
Ticehurst 259 1,966 | Billinghurst 239 1,369 | Pageham 199 1,009 

HISTORY. 


*¢ This place of War is Battel called, because in battle here 
Quite conquered and overthrown the English nation were, 
This slaughter happened to them, upon St. Celict’s day *, 
The year whereof this number doth array.” 

40. Arviragus when he threw off the Roman yoke fortified Hastings, being 
one of the most convenient places for invasion. 

47. Flavius Vespasian, who was commissioned by Claudius to establish the 
Roman dominion in the maritime provinces in this island, accomplished his 
commission without much difficulty, and fixed his head quarters at a place 
now called Chichester. 

472. Ella defeated the Britons at East Bourne. 

477. Ella landed with his three sons, Cymer, Wlecing, and Cissa, and a con- 
siderable force at West Wittering, about eight miles southwest of Chichester. 
He soon made himself master of the adjacent coast, but found himself too weak 
to penetrate into the country, which was bravely defended by the inhabitants. 
He accordingly went home for fresh supplies, which in 478 arrived in such 
numbers as enabled him to undertake the siege of the capital of the Regni. 
The Britons used all their strength in defence of this important place, and so 


* St. Calix, Oct. 14. 





harassed 
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harassed the besiegers, that they were obliged to apply for more reinforce- 
ments, with which they took the city by assault ; and in revenge, ordered all 
the inhabitants to be put to the sword, without distinction of age or sex. The 
rest of the district submitted without further opposition *. On his second 
coming from Germany, Ella landed at Old Shoreham, with the reinforce- 
ments which enabled him to accomplish the conquest of this province. 

485. A hard battle was fought between Ella and the Britons “‘ near Mercre- 
adesbourne,” which lies near Pevensey. The great battle was probably be- 
tween the camp at Burting-gap and East Bourne. The Britons fought with 
desperation, and the victory appears to have been doubtful, though claimed 
by the Saxons. It is certain, however, that Ella suffered so considerable 
a loss, as to retard him in his career of conquest, and to compel him to re- 
main quiet for about five years, when he was recruited by new arrivals of his 
countrymen. 

490. Ella besieged Anderida, and having gained it, he resolved to exterminate 
the inhabitants by fire and sword. A more complete destruction was never 
effected by human vengeance, and from this pala may be dated the founda- 
tion of “ Su%-Seaxnapice.” 

650. Ethelwald, King of Southsex, was attacked, vanquished, and taken pri- 
soner by Wolphur, King of Mercia; but having at the court of the latter 
embraced the Christian religion, he was re-instated in his dominions. Dur- 
ing his reign Ceadwella, a prince of the blood royal of Wessex, sought to 
usurp the supreme authority, but his designs being timely discovered and 
frustrated, he was obliged to quit the kingdom: upon which he fled to An- 
derida forest, now the weald of Sussex. Ethelwald afterwards expelled him 
from his territories, but in another engagement Ethelwald was defeated, and 
killed; Berthun and Anthun, two South Saxon nobles, compelled the in- 
vader to retire with great loss. When Ceadwalla came to the throne of 
Wessex. He again entered the country with a strong army. He was op- 

by Berthun and Athun, the former of whom was slain in battle, their 
forces were dispersed, and the whole province was miserably ravaged by the 
enemy. 

668. Ceadwalla annexed Southsex to the powerful kingdom of Wessex. 

693. Brightelm was slain on the Down immediately about Brighthelmstone, 
to which place he gave name. 

803. Egbert, King of Wessex, annexed Southsex to his dominions. 

876. The Danes returning from the siege of Exeter, in their way landing on 
the coast of Sussex, the men of Chichester sallied out and slew of them many 
hundreds, taking also some of their ships. 

893. At the latter end of the year the Danish pirates arrived near Rye, took 
Apuldore in Kent, landed at Hastings, under the command of Hastings their 
leader, who fortified the place. 

900. Kingly Bottom, near West Stoke, it is conjectured, is the site of that 
dreadful slaughter of the Danes by the men of Chichester. Their sea-kings, 
or piratical chiefs, were then probably slain, and interred in the burrows on 
the summit. 

g02. A battle was fought at Holmwood between the Danes and the Kentish 
men. 

(To be continued.) & 4 


—_@—. 
Mr.Ursan, Barnstaple, Sept. 16. gest, ran in the course of a month’s 
| HAVE of late been perfectly con- reading,—is no sooner oué than it is 
vinced that the task of criticism is in for such criticism as I have just 
executed by steam or conjuration. mentioned. Some process of this kind 
Thus, Mr. Dibdin’s Lisxary Com- must have been adopted in regard to 
PANION, a pretty tough volume todi- two monthly publications which ap- 








* Such is the account given by Mr. Hay in his History of Chichester; on what autho- 
thority does not appear. It seems not improbable that he has transferred to this place 
an event (which belongs to the ancient city of Andenda) supposed by Mr. Dallaway to 
have occurred in 490. 


peared 
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peared scarcely within three ‘ays of 
the contents of these works going to 
press and the publication of the Li- 
brary Companion. 

One of these journals telis us that 
Mr. Dibdin’s book contains ‘no na- 
tural and moral philosophy, no science 
nor archeology, medicine, popular ele- 
mentary books,” &c. ‘‘ and entirely 
omits to notice the books which are 
objects of universal concern and study.” 

Indeed !—are Divinity, Ecclesias- 
tical and Civil History, Voyages and 
Travels, Biography, Memoirs, Anec- 
dotes, Philology, and Belles Lettres, 
Poetry, and the English Drama, sub- 
jects merely for ‘‘ public credulity to 
sport with?” and of which all notices 
“with little prejudice to knowledge, 
might lie mouldering in monasteries 
and on the shelves of second-hand 
booksellers?” I should think that the 
Breve at least is “‘ an object of univer- 
sal concern and study ;” and that the 
historians of the ancient and modern 
world, the very BesT voyages and tra- 
vels, the BEsT and most amusing pieces 
of biography, as well as the Best phi- 
lologists *, poets, and dramatists, in 
our country, might be as valuable ana 
interesting as any portions of the arts 
and sciences omitted by Mr. Dibdin, 


or even ‘‘ elementary looks of educa- 
tion.” 

The critic says, that the Library 
Companion contains only “an ac- 


count of black-letter and absurd 
books ;” whereas if any man will exa- 
mine the complete Index to that work, 
there is scarcely an author of celebrity 
or popularity in the several depart- 
ments treated of, but what will be 
found to have received perfect justice 
in the body of the volume. 

' A word now for the other publica- 
tion alluded to. In a garbled account 
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of the historians of Great’ Britain, 
which occupy not fewer than 145 
pages of the Library Companion, the 
writer says that he has ‘copied THE 
WHOLE, dull as it is.” The fact is, 
he has not copied the half, having 
confined himself entirely to the earl 
Latin historians and English chroni- 
clers. He begins with the Saxon 
Chronicle, and ends with the Chroni- 
cle of Stratt. In round numbers, let 
us say that Mr. Dibdin has noticed 
fifty Chronicles in Latin, French, or 
English, relating to our own country ; 
and who would expect vivacity in 
such a notice? 

But it so happens that these fifty 
Chronicles do not occupy more than 
Jifty-two pages of the hundred and 
forty-five devoted to British , history ; 
and that the remaining pages are oc- 
cupied by the following writers, not 
ONE of whom is mentioned in the re- 
viewer's extract, which professes to 
“‘copy the wHo te, dull as it is.”— 
The historians which succeed the 
Chronicles in Mr. Dibdin’s book, are 
the following: Polydore Vergil, Speed, 
Slatyer, Daniel, Du Chesne, Milton, 
Whitelock, Brady, Tyrrell, Kenett, 
Echard, Sandford. Lord Clarendon, 
Rapin, Hearne, Sammes, Lewis, 
Ralph, Hume, Smollet, Andrews, 
Sharon Turner, and Lingard; these 
for Great Britain. For Ireland not 
fewer than ¢hirty-six authors are 
named by Mr. Dibdin. For Scotland 
thirty br Wales six; and Acts of 
Parliament, Records, and State Pa- 
pers, occupy the remaining pages; the 
whole of which contain an account of 
a hundred and sixty-two authorities. 
Yet a writer who quotes only fifty-two 
tells the public that he has coprep 
THE WHOLE!” 


Yours, &c. PuiLo-Bis. 


* Let us see, in these three departments alone, wuo are the authors noticed by Mr. 


Dibdin. In Philology and the Belles Lettres, we have Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Plu- 
tarch, sop, Athenzus, Lucian, Cicero, Seneca, Boetius, Apuleius, Aulus Gellius, Piiny, 
Petronius Arbiter, Quintilian, Plautus, Terence, Bartholomeus, Alain Chartier, Sir Tho- 
mas More, Sir Thomas Elliot, Roger Ascham, Sir A. Fitzherbert, Sir T. Wilson, William 
Thomas, Abraham Fraunce, Robert Greene, Thomas Rash, Gabriel Harvey, Thomas 
Dekker, George Whetstone, Stubbes, Braithwait, Peacham, Gervase Markham, Robert 
Burton, Cornwallis, James Howell, Sir William Temple, Dryden, Addison, Swift, Steele, 
De Foe, Dr. Johnson, Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Newton, and Milton. Are THESE the 
men whose works (recorded in the Library Companion) are fit only to ‘ lie mouldering in 
convents, as objects of no concern or study?” In Poetry, there is every Goop and READ- 
aBLE author from Homer to Crabbe. In the English Drama, it strikes me that NOT ONE 
writer of note is omitted. And yet the public are told that the work in question contains 
none but ‘ obsolete and black-letter authors!” 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











82. The History of Modern Wiltshire. 
Hundred of Heytesbury. By Sir Rich- 
ard Colt Hoare, Bart, Folio, pp. 336. 
Nichols and Son. 


wits sincere pleasure we hail 
the publication of another 
rtion of the History of Wiltshire, 
- the indefatigable Author of the 
preceding Hundred of Mere. 

The present portion contains the 
Hundred of Heytesbury; to which 
are added, for the sake of clearer ar- 
rangement, several detached Parishes 
and Tythings from other Hundreds. 
The Volume is with singular pro- 

riety dedicated to the Marquess of 

th, as the Mansion and Demesnes 
of Longleat form so distinguished 
feature in the work. The “ Hundred 
of Heytesbury” not only exceeds the 
former Volume in the number of 
pages, but in the interest excited b 
the importance of the places described. 


*It is,” says Sir R. Hoare, ‘the most 
interesting Hundred within our County, and 
not to be rivalled, perhaps, in any other 
within the Kingom. It is full of anecdote 
and antient record, and rendered amusing 
by the eventful life of Edmund Ludlow, the 
early history of the noble families of Hun- 


ge |, Thynne,” &c, 


The general History of the Hundred 
of Heytesbury is thus concisely given. 


“This Hundred, independent of the ad- 
ditions which I have made to it for conve- 
nience of description and reference, contains 
ene ancient Borough, thirteen other Pa- 
rishes, and three Hamlets or Tythings. It 
is bounded on the East by the Hundreds of 
Warminster and Westbury, on the West by 
that of Branch aud Dole: on the North by 
Swan h: and on the South by Dun- 
worth and Mere. There are within it 14 
parish churches, and about 900 houses and 
a The population of the whole 
H was returned in 1801, at 4526; 
im 1811, 4620; and in 1821, at 5145. 

© The soil of this Hundred is ony 
fertile, and seldom disappoints the hopes of 
the agriculturist, unless from some incle- 
mency of season or other cause not pecu- 
liar to it. The high grounds are almost in- 
variably chalk, and afford excellent pasture 
for sheep. The banks of the Wily and its 
tri streams are rich in water-meadow, 
and between these higher and lower grounds 
are numerous compact and excellent farms, 
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productive of every kind of grain. In the 


neighbourhood of the sand stra- 
tum, no longer overlaid by the chalk, is 
pe of —— 
give a ing variety to the ground of that 
noble anion it ed however, more adapt- 
ed to the growth of pine, beech, &c. than 
to purposes of agriculture, and of that pro- 
pensity advantage has been taken; nearly 
the whole being occupied by plantations. 

*¢The most remarkable circumstance in 
the disposition of strata in this Hundred is 
perhaps to be found in the neighbourhood 
of Chitterne. On a part of the Downs, at 
a considerable elevation, and entirely sur- 
rounded ~ be chalk, is a small ridge con- 
sisting of the purest white sand, intermingled 
with rounded pebbles of various sizes and 
colours, and which seem to have taken their 
present form from the long continued ac- 
tion of sea waters. It appears, indeed, to 
be a part of that alluvium which, in the 
neighbourhood of London, rests on the 
chalk; but it is here so widely detached 
from any thing similar, that I cannot omit 
to notice it. 

** The civil history of this Hundred may 
be given in few words. It was always in the 
a till 2 Henry II. when the Manor of 

eytesbury bei ted to Robert de Dun- 
re “A pe Charter for the Hun- 
dred om, and they have ever since passed 

ether.” 

** Ecclesiastically considered, the whole 
of this Hundred is within the Deanery of 
Wily ; but the Collegiate Church of Hey- 
a we A-1 — Prebends of Hor- 
nin » Hill-Deverill, and Tytherington, 
on cana from epi Vedios 
and are peculiars of the Dean of Sarum. 

*¢ Of the fourteen Parish Churches in this 
Hundred, six are Rectories, three Vicarages, 
and the remaining five are Pe Curacies. 

** The dissolved Priory of was a 
peculiar of the Dean : as is also the Hospital 
of Heytesbury.” 


In Bi hy the Volume is parti- 
cularly ah, chounding in memene of 
distinguished families. That of Gene- 
ral Ludlow is given at great length, and 
his Portrait re-engraved in a superior 
style by Worthington. 

Under the parish of Horningsham 
occurs the noble Elizabethan Mansion 
of Longleat, built by Sir John Thynne, 
and improved by the present Marquess. 
Of this magnificent House an exterior 
view is givens and also an internal 
view of the grand Hall, both tastefully 


drawn 
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drawn by Mr. J. Buckler, F.S.A. The 
very detailed account of the family of 
Botevile and Thynne, with the Por- 
trait of Sir J. Thynne, the founder of 
the Mansioa, are ‘worthy of commen- 
“ne Borough of Heytesbury leads 
he eytesbu 
the author to treat of ys ne lords, 
the Hungerfords ; and the very minate 
account of this antient family is per- 
haps the most interesting article in the 
whole Volume. This family first set- 
tled in Wilts at Heytesbury, from 
which place it spread its branches over 
various other places in the West, &c. ., 


* The family of Hungerford, of whom 
we find very little before the reign of Edw. 
II. began about the close of that reign to 
rise in wealth and importance. Consider- 
able accessions had been made by the two 
heiresses of Heytesbury and Fitz-John; 
Robert de Hungerford, uncle of Sir Tho- 
mas, had acquired lands in North Wilts and 
Berks, and dying without issue, these de- 
scended to him. Sir Thomas himself, hav- 
ing been a citizen and merchant of New 
Sarum, married to his second wife Joan, 
dau. and coheir of Sir Edmund Husee, of 
Holbrook, Somerset, and thus acquired a 
great succession of landed property, but his 
own purchases in Wilts and Somerset far 
exceeded all the previous acquisitions of his 
family. He was eschaetor and sheriff for 
Wilts 30 Edw. III. and several following 
years. In 51 Edward III. ke was Speaker 
of the House of Commons, being the 
first regular Speaker of that y. 7 
Rich, I. having fortified his castle of Far- 
ley Mountfort without the royal license first 
obtained, he was compelled to pay a fine of 
1000 marcs to procure pardon. The fol- 
lowing spirited Portrait of him [which we 
have been permitted to — on the op- 

ite still exists in the painted glass 
UP pally 5 the North whe ity of Farley 
Church, and on another are the initials of 
T. H. with the arms of Fitz-John scattered 
over with sickles, the well-known cogni- 
zance of this family.” 


The circumstances connected with 
Sir Thomas Hungerford’s election as 
Speaker have been noticed by our in- 
telligent Correspondent “H.W.” in 
parti. p. 10. He was, it appears, stew- 
ard and confidant of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster, whose interest pro- 
cured him his promotion. He was bu- 
ried in Farley Church, Somerset, and 
a fine monument was erected to his me- 
mory by his son Walter, Lord Hun- 
ge ford, in the Chapel of Farley Cas- 
tle, the chief residence of the Family. 

any pages are occupied in relating 
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_ the life, and worthy acts, the last will, 
&c. of the celebrated .Marg 


ret Lady 
Hungerford, and her signet or seal is 
well-engraved by Basire. Two beav- 
tiful portraits of Walter Lord Henger- 
ford deserve notice oo the one 
where he is represe on horseback, 
clothed in armour, with helmet and 
plume upon his head, accompanied by 
a : gpeepend, leveret, and hawks. The 
following is engraved at the top and 
bottom of the portrait. 

«Sr, Walter Hungerforde, knight, had 
in Queene Elizabeth’s tyme, a) of 
her raine, for fouer yere together, a baye 
horse, a blacke grehounde, a leveratt; his 
offer was for fouer yeare together to all 
Eynglande not above his betters, he that 
shoulde show the best horse for a man of 
armes—a grehounde for a hare—a haucke 
for the ryver—to wine III hundred poundes, 
that was a hundred poundes a pese.—Also 
he had a gerfalcon for the herne in her 
Majesty’s tyme, wich he kept xvuit yere, 
and offered the lyke to flye for a hundred 
pounde, and were refused for all.” 

There is another portrait of the same 

rsonage, holding a hooded hawk on 
bis left arm, with this motto beneath 
it: 

“ Vive tibi, teque habita, nec grandia tentes, 

Effugit immodicas parvula puppis aquas. 

Ac D™ 1574, zt. 42, 
Amicis Amicissimus.” 

This motto was most probably dic- 
tated by the unfortunate end which 
many of his predecessors met with. 

We have dwelt the longer on the 


Hungerford family, from the interest 


it has lately excited among our Cor- 
respondents, occasioned by Sir R. C. 
Hoare’s previous publication of “* Hun- 

rfordiana,” revie ‘in vol. xcrtr. 
i. 330. See biographical notices of 
other worthies of the family in the 
same Volume, pp. 307. 508; vol. 
xciv. i. pp. 10. 136. 606, 607. 

The present possessor of Heytesbury 
is Sir William A’Court, Bart. our very 
intelligent Ambassador in Spain and 
Portugal, of whose family an account, 
with a pedigree, is given. 

In describing the parish of Boyton, 
the author gives a long and correct ac- 
count of the unique and singularly- 
extensive Herbarium of Ayhner Bewtke 
Lambert, Esq. V.P. L.S. a gentleman 
universally known for his great skill in 
Natural History, more particularly of 
Botany. 

Towards the conclusion of the to- 
pographical description, we are — 

wit 
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with a rich and well-executed plate of 
the style of decoration adopted in the 
reign of James I. in an apartment of 
the house of Harry Biggs, Esq. at 
Stockton, 

The Chapter on ‘ Biography” em- 
braces a number of eminent men con- 
nected with Heytesbury Hundred, in- 
cluding memoirs of some living di- 
vines, particularly the Rev. Francis 
Skurray, and the Rev. Dr. James In- 

ram, the lately-elected President of 
Trinit College, Oxford. 

It also contains the following tribute 
to the merits of the Rev. John Offer, 
whose death we sincerely deplored in 
vol. xc11. ii. 569. His rv: ities as - _ 
tiquary and a topographer were of the 
highest order. Much caine was af- 
forded by him in the present Volume, 
and there is no doubt, had. his life been 
spared, but that his talents would have 

reatly facilitated the labours of Sir 
Richard Hoare in the succeeding por- 
tions of this arduous Work. We are 
happy, however, to find that ‘* he has 
left behind him an excellent account 
of Wilton and its Royal Monastery, 
which will prove an everlasting me- 
mento of his abilities.” 


*‘Joun Orrer.—With heart-felt regret 
I take up my pen to record the brief me- 
moirs of my departed friend and coadjutor, 
whose Joss will be ever regretted hy the 
public, as the able historian of our county, 
and still more byme as a companion and 
assistant. 

«« Whilst engaged both at Imber and War- 
minster in the laborious and irksome task 
of usurage by day, he had recourse by even- 
ing and night to his more pleasing and fa- 
vourite pursuits of antiquity, heraldry, and 
biography ; by which in a short time he 
acquired all the requisites to form an able 
eounty historian. At a later period, when 
removed from the drudgery of a school, he 
applied bis mind to deciphering the old 
English writings, and the Saxon lan ; 
of the former of which he made himself 
complete master, and of the latter had 
gained much knowledge; in short, he pos- 
sessed all the irements necessary to 
form’ the capegegher and biographer of a 
bens ’ 

«For the last twelve-months he was en- 
gaged in assisting Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart. 
and myself in our surveys and in pub- 
lications of the History of Wiltshire ; but 
Providence, alas! put a stop to his re- 
searches and labours in December 1822, 
when he ended his days at the house of his 
Patron at Stourhead. The best medical as- 
sistance was afforded him; but his consti- 
tution had been weakened by daily and mid- 
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night labours, that it was not able to with- 
staud the attack of a typhus fever.—He left 
having died some 


two orphan sons, his wife 
years before him.” : 

The Volume concludes with the Jn- 
stitutiones and Public Records connect- 
ed with this important Hundred. 

We have often observed in the splen- 
did works that issue from the press in 
the present age, that sufficient atten- 
tion is not paid to the engraven sub- 
jects ; for frequently much able engrav- 
ing is bestowed on indifferent subjects, 
which lead not to historical informa- 
tion: but we cannot accuse the author 
of the present work of the injudicious 
selection of his subjects of illustration 
—for we find the Portraits of Edmund 
Ludlow, Sir Henry Coker, Sir Wal- 
ter Hungerford—and views of the splen- 
did Mansion at Longleat, and oF the 
very interesting room at Stockton, &c. 
&c. Wecannot quit this subject with- 
out noticing a new plan of shewing the 
architecture of Churches, by a wood- 
cut explaining the dimensions, con- 
tents, hone of arches, whether point- 
ed or round—a mode, which has, we 
believe, not hitherto been adopted by 
topographers, and which we strongly 
recommend, 

The next Part, the Hundred of 
Branch and Dole, now in the press, 
will include Wilton House, the His- 
tory of its Abbey, &c. and will ter- 
minate Tue Vate or Wity. 


—— 


83. Original Letters, illustrative of Eng- 
lish History ; including numerous Royal 
Letters from Autographs in the British 
Museum, and one or two other Collec- 
tions, With Notes and Illustrations. By 
Henry Elis, F.R.S. Sec. S.A. Keeper of 
the Manus:ripts in the British Museum. 
Three vols. 8vo. 


Mr. ELLIS, destined to be emi- 
nent in Archzological and Historic 
Lore, evinced, at a very early age, 
those superior talents which have Ted 
him on to fortune and to fame. 
His “‘ History of Shoreditch,” com- 
piled at an age when the generality of 
school«boys have scarcely quitted their 
tops and marbles, is a well-digested 
and masterly production; which, in 
consequence, obtained for him the 
steady friendship of Mr. Gough, the 
modern Camden. Taking with him 
to St. John’s College, Oxford, the ha- 
bits of study and industry, acquired at 
Merchant ‘Taylors’ School, he soon be- 

came 
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came ere by Mr. Price, Li- 
brarian of the Bodleian, and by many 
other Literary friends He was then 
offered a situation in that Bodleian li- 
brary at Oxford. This he relinquish- 
ed on receiving an appointment in the 
British Museum, that rich cabitiet of 
national jewels. Here he has since 
luxuriated with the fondness. of an 

icure; and from it has now drawn 
t ee ae me ms which the = 
sent volumes exhibit for the gratifiea- 
tion of public curiosity. From his 
conduct too in the British Museum, 
it may be added, that Mr. Ellis was 
soon distinguished by that excellent 
jedge and remunerator of meritorious 
industry, the present Lord Colchester. 

Every body knows in how different 
ways the same story is told by various 

rsons; and that the only true part of 
it may be the simple facts. It is an 
exhibition through coloured, or even 
distorting glasses, by which the real 
or important features of the portrait 
or landscape may be utterly spoiled. 
History, notwithstanding, 1s one of 
those things which people like to be- 
hold with their naked at but, ex- 
cept in the annals of Holinshed, we 
never saw a History of England with 
our bare eyes. The fine philosophical 
disquisition of Hume is not a History, 
but a Lecture upon a History, which 
lecture is as applicable to the persons 
and circumstances, as the philosophy 
of Plato or Aristotle. The plausibility 
of Rapin merely relates to concatena- 
tion of narrative, a neat disposition of 
things, to marshalling, manceuvring, 
and posting events, like soldiers, at a 
Teview. Goldsmith, in his humble 
letters on English History, has, with 
his usual felicity, been mure success- 
ful than even Hume himself as to his 
reflections, for he states the actual re- 
sults of certain modes of thinking and 
conduct ; though his ignorance of Ar- 
cheology, and disregard of the essen- 
tial sine gud non, that contemporary 
thinking can alone illustrate contem- 
porary action, disqualified him from 
profoundly tracing effect to cause. As 
to Carte’s and other modern histories, 
they are, in point of fact, meritorious 
compilations of the Lexicon and The- 
saurus character. 

It is‘well-known also, that when 
there are two or more motives of ac- 
tion, the ostensible is never the real 
one. Thus the enlargement of the 
New Forest, though a military mea- 
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sure, for the convenience of landing 
troops from Normandy, is often as- 
scribed to a mere passion for hunting ; 
and in the same manner the writer of 
history, from only Gazette narrative, 
without access to the private dispatches 
and state papers, is liable to the error 
of assigning motives, and drawing in- 
ferences, which have no reference to 
facts. This practice is quite common 
in Historical Writing ; and it is just 
as absurd as Betterton’s playing to 
in a bag-wig and court dress. These 
monstrous incongruities can only be 
avoided by Stevens’s undeniable pos- 
tulate in the elucidation of History, 
viz. that contemporary thinking can 
alone illustrate contemporary action. 

With regard to facts, the Foedera of 
Rymer, place them upon an accu- 
rate basis. The utility of private let- 
ters in promoting a Farther approxi- 
mation of History to reality is ably 
and luminously exhibited by Mr. Ellis 
in the following words. It is an 
excellent compendium of the obsta- 
cles which stick, like barnacles, to 
the uncoppered bottoms of our His- 
torical State Yachts, however gorge- 
ous may be their appearance. 


‘« History, confined to the greater events 
which it records, is usually certain and true; 
but in the colouring which writers give it, 
and which they are proud to call the phi- 
losophy of History, it is too frequently er- 

Characters are drawn by those who 
could not know the persons whom they de- 
scribe: facts are imperceptibly perverted to 
the uses of party: and events which owe 
their origin to the simplest, are often traced 
back to the remotest causes. Thus cireum- 
stanced, History, however comprehensive in 
its view, partakes too much of the embel- 
lished nature of romance.” 





To remove doubts, to verify facts, 
and to form a clear conception of par- 
ticular events, the reader must seek 
subsidiary aid in the dispersed mate- 
rials of History, of which Or1e1naL 
Letrers or Eminent Persons 1n 
Tug State, form both the largest and 
most important portion; and they ex- 
ist in an uninterrupted succession for 
more than five centuries. 


** These bear the impress of their respec- 
tive times, and, whilst many of them re- 
gard affairs, in which the writers were ac- 
tively engaged, all afford a closer and more 
familiar view of characters, manners, and 
eo than ~ P on. Aetna 

compiler of regular history, even i 
might te erasted, could supply. 
« They 
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« They unravel causes of action, which, 
without their aid, would be impenetrable ; 
and even throw new light upon parts of his- 
tory, which superficial readers suppose to be 
exhausted.” Pref. vii. viii. 

The following is a good succinct ac- 
count of Epistoiary Correspondence in 
England. 

«Prior to the reign of Henry V. speci- 
mens of English Corres are rare. 
Letters, previous to that time, were usually 
written in French or Latin; and were the 

ions chiefly of the great and the 
The letters of learned men were 
verbose treatises, mostly on express sub- 
jects; those of the great, who — 
scribes, from their formality resembled le- 
gal instruments. We have nothing earlier 
than the Fifteenth Century which can be 
called a Famitmr Lerrer. The material 
‘too upon which Letters were written, up to 
the same period, was usually vellum: very 
few instances indeed occurring, of more an- 
tient date, of letters written upon paper.” 


Concerning Royal Signatures, Mr. 
Ellis says, 

*¢It is not irrelative to this part of our 
subject to mention, that the earliest Royal 
‘Signature known in this country, is at yet 
unpublished. It is the signature of King 
Richard the Second. It occurs once in the 
Cottonian Library, affixed to a paper, which 
concerns the surrender of Brest. It is Le 
Roy R. E. There is another document re- 
maining among the Records in the Tower 
with a similar signature affixed.” ; 

The first Letter is a fragment from 
King Henry V. to his Chancellor, the 
Bishop of Darham. Under our an- 
tient Kings, the Chief Justiciary was 
the Prime Minister. From the spirit 
of this letter, we find that our Henry 
V. was very like Napoleon, a strong- 
minded man, and a-shrewd statesman ; 
a character only to be overcome by 
necessity, and, of course, without 
weakness, for a real Statesman on pub- 
lic duty must ‘have no more feeling 
than a gambler. He. must be a rapa- 
cious miser, and get all he can from 
others. Indulgence of feelings, with- 
out something to get by it, is a mere 
affair of private life. Henry had two 

rsons of royal blood prisoners in 

ogland at the same time, the Duke 
of Orleans, and James the First of 
Scotland, These unfortunate captives 
he kept in close custody; one that he 
might not be injurious to his views 
= France; the other, that he might 

ve a stronger political hold upon 
Scotland. Edward IL. during his le 
prisonment in Berkeley Castle, amused 
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himself with love songs; and. these 
two other birds in cages, refreshed 
themselves with singing, in the form 
of amatory and pensive poetry. 

It is an odd, though petty thing, 
that, the King only uses the letter 
as we do io the words begianing with 
that letter, whereas his contempora- 
ries, Archbishop Chicheley, Robert 
Waterton, and Cardinal Beaufort, use 
the z instead, writing zour for your, 
and so farth; nor is y used, ex as 
a vowel, in the middle of words, 
for i and e. Edward the Fourth, how- 
ever, and his correspondents also, use 
the y consonant, like us; and so it is 
also used in the Paston Letters. This 
is a trifling circumstance; but if the 
substitution of = for y, as an initial 
eye was . common _e the 
reign of Hen - and the ear rt 
fien Vi. and if not de a 
least greatly exploded under Edward 
IV. and his successors, then a very 
simple test, at least an auxiliary one, 
is gained concerning the age of a ma- 
nuscript. 

The sixth letter shows an import- 
ant fact, viz. that the House of York 
probably gained the popularity and ul- 
timate success, which placed that Dy- 
nasty on the throne, through the odium 
occasioned by the loss of the French 
conquests. It is true, that no greater 
misfortune could possibly have accrued 
to England, than the success of Ed- 
ward the Third or Henry the Fifth, in 
their views of conquest, because the 
seat of Government would have been 
removed to Paris, and our happy island 
have been converted into a humble 
province; yet the people of that day 
considered the retention of Calais, and 
the subordination of France, because 
there was then no predominant navy, 
essential to their own national inde- 
pendence. 

This general feeling is artfully work- 
ed upon by Richard, Duke of York, in 
the following letter, addressed ‘to ‘the 


Citizens of Shrewsbery, A.D. 1452. 


* Right worshi friends, I recommend 
me unto you, and I suppose it is well-known 
unto you, as well by experience, as by com- 
mon language said and reported throughout 
all Christendom, what laud, what worship, 
honour, and manhood, was ascribed ofall na- 
tions unto the people of this realm, while the 
Kingdom's Sovereign Lord stood possessed 
of his Lordship in the realm of France and 
Dutchy of Normandy; and what deroga- 
tion, loss of merchandize, lesion of honour 
and villany [meanness of thinking and _— 

uct 
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duet suitable to a state of servitude is the 


Duke's meaning by vilany], is said and re- 
ish nation for 


land with issance; to 

struction Krereob, if they might prevail, and 
to put the land in their subjection, which 
God defend [prohibit].” pp. 12, 13. 

This letter explains all the ancient 

licy of our ancestors, in regard to 

rench wars. That in the case before 
us, the aid of the Earl of Warwick 
was highly subsidiary, is well known; 
but how he and others of like charac- 
ter could influence the population to 
join in their perilous projects, can only 
be truly explained by other private 
letters. Sir John Fenn makes the fol- 
lowing observation upon one of the 
Paston Letters :—** The possession of 
landed property seemed to depend en- 
tirely upon the number of men the pos- 
sessor was able to bring together at a 
short nolice,”” &c. (Paston Letters, 
vol. IV. p. 80.) And the son of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, in recommending 
his father to purchase Wilton Castle 
and the contiguous estate, assigns one 
reason, that it would put a thousand 
tall fellows under his command. (See 
the original letter in Fosbroke’s Wye 
Tour, 2d edit. 

We shall dismiss this present no- 
tice with one remark. The moderns 
are fond of extolling the pre-eminent 
warlike glory and high character of 
the nation in the present day. We 
Antiquaries do not allow this eulogy, 
at the expence of our forefathers. 
When England single-handed had to 
keep down Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
and France, and did so most effec- 
tually, its resources were far less, and 
its success equal ; and, without depre- 
ciation, Edw. I. and III. Henry V. 
and that paramount rogue Oliver 
Cromwell, were Generals not inferior 
to Marlborough and Wellington. 

(To be continued.) 


—~ Qe 
84. Howard's Life of Wolsey. 
(Concluded from p. 242.) 
THE power of the House of Com- 
mons is the surest safeguard of the li- 
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berty of the people, because tender the 
tative , they are; to let 

a truism, ob to conciliate pub- 
lic feeling. But when the members 
were mere stipendiaries, unwillingly 
serving the office because they were 
assembled, generally, for the mere un- 
gracious purpose of taxing the nation, 
and there were no ied or commer 
cial interests to check the King and 
the nobility, it is no¢ singular that the 
Commons, bot ite dager that they 

mons, it ts si r that 

should oppose such a Monarch as 
Henry or his ministers. The round 
robin plan, upon this as on all other 
similar occasions, could be the only 
feasible mode of resistance; and this 
was accordingly done in the manner 
following. It is a curious fact in 
Parliamentary history. 

**The Cardinal's influence in this very 
Parliament was soon ined to be not 
so weighty as he had imagined, owing, 
perhaps, in a great measure, fo the publicity 
which appears now first to have taken place 
in regard to the debates of the House, and 
thus tending to form public opinion.” 

It will appear from what follows, 
that the silence observed in or rather 
imposed upon the House, was not so 
much for public service, as that taxes 
and other measures of an unpopular 
kind might pass threugh Parliament 
and remain wholly unknown, or at 
least uncertain, with regard to the 
people at large, until they had actually 
assumed the form of laws; and resist+ 
ance and expostulation became nuga- 
tory. It was the knowledge of the 
public that the Commons were in ge- 
neral only assembled for taxation and 
unpopular legislation, which often oc- 
casioned Fallomenss to be convened 
out of London, through dread of riots; 
nor was there any restraint upon the 
servility of the Members, except the 
unfriendly reception which they would 
meet with from their neighbours and 
constituents when they retarned home. 
As to privilege, that was violated with 
inne , and not even dared to be 
complained of, before ** High Life be- 
low Stairs” was converted into a tra- 

ly in the days of poor Charles I. 

‘0 proceed, — 

«This publicity [of the debates] in 


_ became now so notorious, that 
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thing must be done; for a very large sub- 


sidy was now wanted; and so was 
the Minister of the question being carried, 
that he actually determined to be present at 
the debate himself, though a member of 
the Upper House. This intention was no 
sooner known to the Commons, than it be- 
came a matter of very serious debate, whe- 
ther he should only be admitted with a few 
of the Lords, or with his whole train; when 
the Speaker put an end to the debate, by 
observing, that since the Cardinal had al- 
ready accused them of the lightness of their 
Sp for things spoken and disclosed out 
of doors, he thought the best mode would 
be to receive their visitor in all his pomp, 
with all his maces, his pillars, his pole-axes, 
his crosses, his Cardinal's hat, and the great 
Seal also; so that if, at a future day, he 
should complain that the debate on the sub- 
sidy had been promulgated, then they might 
with a better grace lay the blame upon his 
own followers as the reporters to the peo- 

**This plan was instantly adopted; and 
Wolsey actually went to the House in all 
this ecclesiastical and political state,—nay, 
he made a speech or rather an oration 
to the House in favour of the proposed sub- 
sidy, for the purpose of proving its neces- 
sity, and of showing that foes would not suf- 
fice than the sum demanded. When he had 
finished, there was a dead silence in the 
House, at which he astonished ; 
and after a pause, he observed that there 
were many wise and learned men among 
them, at ate that he was sent thither 

the King himself for the preservation of 

members themselves of the whole 
realm, he thought he had occasion to ex- 

t a reaso answer.” 

*< Still all were silent, when Wolsey ad- 
dressed himself individually to one of the 
members, Mr. Marney; but he was dumb, 
as were many others, to each of whom seve- 
rally the Cardinal addressed himself, it hav- 
ing been previous’ that no debate 
should take aon pogo the Speaker 
alone should answer him. But even Sir 
Thomas [More] the S did not yet 
break silence, until Wolsey again spoke to 
the House, saying, ‘‘ Masters, unless it be 
the manner of your House, as of likelihood 
it is, by the mouth of your Speaker, whom 
you have chosen for trusty and wise, as in- 
deed he is, in such cases to utter your 
minds, here is without doubt a marvellous 
obdurate silence.” He then turned fiercely 
to the Speaker, and demanded an answer ; 
when More dropping on his knees [to a sub- 
ject, such was the custom of the times], 
pretended to excuse the silence of the Com- 
 < on the pager they were abashed at 

presence of so noble a » who 
was able to amaze the whee ext the best 
learned men in the world: he then urged 
several reasons why no member had spoken, 
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as such would neither have been expedient 
nor agreeable to the ancient liberty of that 
House; and as for himself, although the 
members had unanimously chosen him, and 
trusted him with their privileges, still, un- 
Igss every individual member would put into 
his (More's) head all their several wits, he 
alone was unmeet in so weighty a matter to 
give an answer to his Grace.” 
‘Wolsey was so displeased with this 
8 » and with his general reception, 
he instantly rose and left the House, 
and the very next day he sent for the 
Speaker to attend upon him in his gallery 
at Whitehall, saying to him on his arrival, 
«* Would. to God you had been at Rome, 
Master More, when I made you S .t” 
To which More replied, ** Your Grace not 
offended, so would I my Lord; for then 
should I have seen those holy places which I 
have often and much desired.” pp. 270-1. 


Evasive answers could only be ob- 
tained from More, and Henry and his 
Ministers were checked for the time. 
It is, however, understood that Henry 

ractised his tyrannies with impunity, 
use he made his Parliament the 
tools. The curious method by which 
he acted for this purpose, was that of 
making the person of the Speaker and 
principal members responsible for the 
measures of the House; and the fol- 
lowing anecdotes will explain this, 
and show why Wolsey sent for More. 
It is well known that the bill for the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries stick- 
ing long in the House, nyt ny bey for 
the Speaker, and putting his hand up- 
on his head as he knelt before him, 


said, “See that my bill pass by to- 
morrow, or this head shall not remain 
upon your shoulders.” Itis also known 


that he would threaten many of the 
members besides with the loss of their 
heads, if his bills, as he called some of 
them, were not passed*. Thus John 
Bull was obliged to succumb like 
other bulls, to a butcher! 

Every body now holds the trained 
bands in contempt, but, as it appears, 
very unjustly. The King of Denmark 
was necessitated to take refuge in Eng- 
land, from the persecution of his sub- 
jects. 

«* An anecdote is told of the King during 
this visit, that s more in favour of the 
city trained of that day, than would 
readily have been granted to them at a later 
date, before they were s by the 
militia, [¢emp, Charles II.] It seems that af- 
ter some stay at the court at Greenwich, 


° Biog. Brit. vol. I. P- 3856, ed, 2, fol. et 
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he came to the Metropolis, where he was 
lodged at Bath Place; and having beard of 
the watche on St. Peter’s eve, he desired to 
see it. In this he was gratified, being 
taken to a tavern called the ry Head, 
in Cheapside, accompanied by a long train 
of nobility, and there feasted by the City 
with a costly banquet. As soon as he had 
seen ‘the watche,’ he exclaimed, ‘I would 
to God I had so many archers, pikes, and 
halberdiers, as I saw this night; then, I 
trust, I would punish such as have wrong- 
fully dispossessed me of my realm and coun- 
try.’ ” p- 279. 

We are all prejudiced with an opi- 
nion that Henry would not brook the 
slightest contradiction; yet, among 
other instances, it appears (p. 332) that 
when an insurrection took place on ac- 
count of an illegal demand of-a Bene- 
volence, he ordered all the insurgents 
to be pardoned. Wolsey instigated 
the measure, in defiance of an unre- 
pealed statute, 1 Ric. III. and treated 
the law with contempt. (See p. 327.) 
Henry saw the obvious impolicy o 
teaching the people to disregard the 
law, from which a like disregard of 
authority and allegiance was soon 
likely to ensue. Goldsmith well notes 
that the favour and vengeance of 
Princes extend only to those about 
them; for as to the people, it is not 
true that the Crown could then do 
whatever pleased the Sovereign. Wol- 
sey with all his power could not as he 
wished close up the road which leads 
from Kingston Bridge towards Hamp- 
ton, but was obliged to leave Bushy 
Park thus separated from the grounds 
immediately belonging to the palace. 
(P. 350.) 

The absurdities of popery and its 
possible operation upon persona! secu- 
rity, appear from two cases adduced 
by Mr. Howard. One method em- 
ployed for founding impeachments 
against the great was tampering with 
the confessors of those whom Minis- 
ters wished to ruin. Mr. Howard ob- 
serves that 

“The lence of such a practice, and 
the possibility of its recurrence, are strong 
arguments against the modern liberality of 
admitting Roman Catholics to high s 
of power and confidence.” 

We would ask further, how can a 
man who admits such a weak thing as 
prostration of his reason and under- 
standing to (it may be) an old woman 
in breeches, be fit for a Statesman, or 

Gent. Maca. October, 1824. 
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a General, over whom there ought to 
be no such petticoat-like influence. 

The absurdity alluded to is this. 
Pope Clement VII. was at one time a 
prisoner of war, and by way of in- 
ducing Providence to effect his libera- 
tion, Wolsey, the Prime Minister, 
**recommended all men ¢o fast three 
days in the week!” a most uncon- 
scionable mortification, unless he had 
added to it a large importation of tur- 
bots, dories, and anchovies, and doled 
them out gratuitously. The result of 
such a silly ordinance was this : 

‘¢ Few fasted; for the priests said their or- 
ders were to make the ple fast, but not 
to fast themselves ; . the laity insisted 
that the priests should be the first to fast, 
and to set an example, because the very 
cause of the fasting was for a priest. - The 
consequence was, that no, fasting took 

lace, and the Pope was left to his fate.’ 

. 369. 


Something worse than folly was got 


f up on the same occasion, in a pageant 


at Boulogne. A pretended nun, call- 
ed Holy Church, was brought forward, 
a mock rape was perpetrated npon her 
by three Spaniards and as many Ger- 
mans, after which *‘ a Cardinal [Wol- 
sey] her reskued, and set her up of 
newe againe.” P. 380. 

Such were the morals or honesty of 
the good old times, that Wolsey’s 
**cubberd of plate” in the principal 
or presence chamber, was *‘ even barr- 
ed about that no man could come very 
neere it.” P. 402. 

It appears from p. 467, that Eng- 
lish ladies spoke French fluently enough 
to converse in it in those days. 

Kildare, during his defence of his 
conduct in Ireland, made (says Mr. 
Howard) a remark highly worthy of 
notice and attention at the present 
moment, saying, 

*< Little know you, my Lord, how neces- 
sary it is, not only for the Governor, but 
also for every fe ed in Ireland, to ham- 
per his uncivil neighbours at discretion; 
wherein if they waited for process of law, 
and had not those lives and lands you speak 
of within their reach, they might hap to 
lose their own lives and lands without law. 
You hear of a case as it were in a dream, 
= feel not the smart that vexeth us.” 

. 420. 


The fact is, that barbarians have no 
feeling for the lives or property of any 
other persons but theinselves. They 
must be restrained, and cannot he ci- 

vilized 
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vilized by law and morals until they 
have been first kept in subjection by 
direct er. How can any animal 
be tamed, unless he be first mastered? 
Yet the proclamation of martial law 
in. Ireland, and Insurrection Acts, 
though measures essential to the pre- 
servation of life and property, are call- 
ed in England acts of tyranny, which 
is just as absurd as to say that consta- 
bles can answer the purpose, under all 
circumstances, of soldiers and sailors. 

The late George IIT. had the keenest 
abhorrence of those who ever told him 
a lie; and it is obvious that there is no 
possibility of correct conduct under er- 
roneous impressions. Wolsey, in his 
malice against the Emperor, told 
Henry untruths. It was detected; 
and the result was, that the King ne- 
ver confidence in him after- 
wards. 

Mr. Howard is not of opinion that 
Wolsey committed suicide by taking 
poison, but that he died of a complaint 
similar to the modern cholera morbus, 
which the physicians seemed to know 
very little about, making great use of 
the word ‘ Adustine,” and giving it 
as their opinion that he had but four 
or five days to live. P. 569. 

We shall conclude with an illustra- 
tion of English history, not, to our 
knowledge, before understood. Wol- 
sey, in his last hours, makes numerous 
observations, tending to show that the 

could never be kept in subordi- 
nation, if the Reformation of Religion 
succeeded, The Romans conceived 
that the Establishment of Christianity 
would occasion the ruin of their su- 
ime dominion; and it is evident, 
rom the words of Wolsey (pp. 578, 
579), that our Kings long before his 
day acted upon a persuasion that en- 
couragement of Wickliff, &e. would 
have an injurious effect upon their 
temporal power and prudent adminis- 
tration. 

As to Wolsey, we honestly own 
that we see in him, his ~~ * iate 
_ foundations excepted, nothing which 
has conferred the smallest obligations 
upon his country. His characier seems 
to us to be comprised in a very short 
compass, viz. that he had at heart no 
other view than his own aggrandize- 
ment, which he effected by being a 
complete tool of his Master. Nor does 
Henry, as plainly appears from this 
work, seem to have been so universally 
despotic, cruel, and ungenerous a per- 
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son as we commonly suppose. Wol- 
» however, at last duped and de- 
ceived him, and of course thus placed 
his Master in his own:situation, that of 
the tool. This, it is plain, would not 
be endured, and he fell for want of 
adhering to his original plan, of ac- 
quiring political station only as the re- 
resentative of his Master, as insepara- 
le from him as his shadow. Being 
only chief clerk in the firm, he tried to 
set up business for himself, upon his 
Royal banker's capital, was detécted, 
and posted in the Gazette for his folly. 


“Wolsey’s is an every-day case in a 


different line ; and we have, therefore, 
only in conclusion to say, that Mr. 
Howard’s work is judicious, interest- 
ing, and satisfactory. 


——@— 
85. Horsfield’s History of Lewes. 
(Concluded from p.'239.) 


WE concluded our last with .re- 
marks concerning the Anderida. Sylva. 
Our author goes on to the Roman roads 
and stations, in which, as is common, 
there is great difficulty. The Romans 
would sooner go forty miles round for 
the sake of marching in an open coun- 
rye than penetrate pathless woods. 
(See Cesar, Bell. Gall. |. i. c. 41.) And 
wherever these cross the straight line 
of road, the right track may be almost 
irrecoverable. In general it turns to 
the right or left. ‘The same difficulty 
as exists here from the interception of 
the Anderida Sylva, occurs on the 
Over-Severn side of Gloucester. Mr. 
Dallaway (page 63) has successfully 
placed Ad Doles at Bignor ; and it 
1s to be wished that he would under- 
take the task of determining the inter- 
mediate stations between Ad Deci- 
mum and Anderida Portus by actual 
investigation of the ground; for the 
enormous gap of forty-five miles be- 
tween the two stations named never 
existed in reality. Ten, or from ten 
to twenty miles were the utmost dis- 
tances from station to station. If we 
understand our author correctly, he 
contends for Lewes being one at least 
of these lost stations. (See p. 64.) Sir 
R. C. Hoare is the most successful of 
the learned explorators of Roman 
roads; and our author may refer for 
an abstract of Sir Richard's rules con- 
cerning lost stations to Fosbroke’s En- 
cyclopedia of Antiquities, page 519. 

here are certainly evident traces of a 
Roman camp at Lewes; but according 

to 
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to the plan (pl. vi.) there had been a 
preceding or contemporary British set- 
tlement; for this is always a fair in- 
ference, where irregular valla or earth- 
works-are connected with unquestion- 
able Roman works. Keere or Caer 
Hill and Street are evidently British 
appellations, and the houses betwcen 
St. Andrew’s and St. Mary's Lanes, 
are built upon one of the striga (divi- 
sions where the tents were pitched) of 
the camp. Among the curiosities ex- 
cavated was an urn, containing the 
bones of acock. The former had a 
pointed bottom, like an amphora, be- 
cause intended to be fixed in the 
ground (see p. 75) ; and as to the cock, 
the reason of its appearance here is not 
clear. The cock, as the symbol of 
courage, was consecrated to Mars; as 
also of vigilance to Mercury; also of 
Minerva and of Bellona, to whom 
Winckelman says(Monum. 29) it was 
also sacrificed ; and again, to Escula« 
pius by convalescents. Males among 
the Britons. also offered a cock to Tecla 
the British Hygeia, and females a hen. 
It is certain that Poliarchus (lian Var. 
Hist. viii. 4) raised monuments with 
cpitaphs to his cocks, and it may be 
inferred, though it is far from cer- 
tainty, from the bones of a horse and 
the skeleton of a boar also accompany- 
ing the remains of the cock, that the 
contents of the urn alluded to the fa- 
vourite horse in ,boar-hunting, and of 
the cock in cock-fighting of the pro- 
prietor: the boar being added, be- 
cause a remarkable one in a particular 
hunt. It is, however, certain that the 
ancients had urns in honour of favou- 
rite horses (Montfauc. v. 48, 49); that 
funeral urns with pointed bottoms 
were not uncommon (Id. Suppl. 491); 
that Bonanni appropriates urns of a 
form -precisely similar to this to the 
poor (Id. v. 38); that the custom of 
lacing in the tombs of the dead sym- 
s and instruments of their profes- 
sion is very ancient; and that the Gauls 
threw upon the funeral pile the ani- 
mals, &c. of which the dead were fond 
when living. Nothing here said is, 
however, conclusive ; for in the orna- 
ments of tombs and accompaniment 
of funeral rites, many things are inex- 
plicable, and to this and other branches 
of Archeology we may apply a query, 
similar to the following : 


**Claudere qua cznas lactuca solebat avo- 


rum, 
Dic mihi, cur nostras inchoat illa dapes ?”” 
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A new acquisition seems, however, 
to have been gained from this work, 
viz. a custom of the Romans to depo- 
sit urns of the dead in the valla of their 
camps, for it is to the valla, we pre- 
sume, that the following passage is in- 
tended to apply: 


“In altering the direction of the race- 
course on the downs above Brighton, in 
1822, it was found requisite to cut through 
the Roman encampment before mentioned, 
when several urns of different sizes, the 
longest containing two-thirds of a bushel, 

the smallest not more than a gallon, 
were found. Most of the urns were in a 
very perfect state, and filled with bones and 
ashes. An. urn with similar contents was 
also found in a small barrow, standing on 
the outside near the earth-works of the en- 
trenchment. Several Roman coins were 
picked up at the same time.” P. 43. 


This adjacent barrow with only a 
single urn, shows that the addition of 
the tumulus was a mark of honour 
among the Romans, and that the urn 
contained the ashes of some eminent 


r. 
It appears that trinkets were kept in 
vases. In some of these Sussex bar- 
rows were found combs of ivory in a 
small contiguous urn. P. 42. 
But the most remarkable discovery 
was certainly the following : 


“In 1805, on ing a prami- 
nence that had x My ooce bee 5 barrow, 
situated on the downs near Clayton wind- 
oe the ay 4 y camp an, evi- 
dently designed for r cookery, 
as it conned several A ae mth [A camp 
kitchen is engraved in Grose’s Milit. Antiq. 
vol. If. pl. in p. 37, fig. 5.] This circular 
pile of stones was at least six feet high ori- 
ginally. A small vessel of unbaked earth, 
curiously dissected all round for the admis- 
sion of air, and s to have been used 
for the purpose of burning incense, was 
found in the centre of the excavation. [Very 
possibly the air-holes were for burning char- 
coal within it, but this qpytts n must 
depend upon the size.] mtiguous to this 
enclosed space, about a foot under the sod, 
eight large celts, dexterously chipped, were 
found.” P. 44. 

In proceeding to the Middle Ages, 
the first — is an equestrian 
figure of Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, t. Henry III. who carries 
his own arms upon his shield, and 
those of his brother upon his banner, 
certainly an unusual ‘thing. (p. 142.) 
The figure is taken from the painted 
window in Chartres Cathedral ; and 
the circumstance probably originated 

in 
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in his brother being Constable of 
France. 

In the Town Records, anno 1565, is 
this item, 

' «This year 13s, 4d. were disbursed by 
the constables for making a place for the 
Justyces of Assyse to sit yn, who kept the 
Assyses yn the towne yn somer last past.” 
P, 194. 

Hundred Courts and Sheriffs’ Tourns 
were certainly held in open places in 
ancient times, but the idea (as we un- 
derstand the passage) of the Assizes 
being held in a booth or open air in 
the 16th century, is at least a rare 
thing. 

She-executioners are equally rare. — 
In 1712 is the following entry: “Paid 
Goodwife Palmer to wip a man at the 
Sessions, Is.” P. 208. 

The speedy method which was taken 
to destroy the Monasteries is well de- 
scribed in the extract from an original 
letter : 

‘‘We brought from London seventeen 
persons, three carpenters, two smiths, two 
plaummers, and one that keepeth the fur- 
nace. Ten of them heweth the walls, about 
the which are the three carpenters. 
made props to underset where the others 
cut away; the others brake and cut the 
walls. ‘These men are exercised much bet- 
ter than other men we find in the countrie. 
A Tuesday they. began to cast the lead,” 
&e.” P, 242, 


Thus it appears that there were fel- 
lows in ieetion who exercised the di- 
rect trade, at least upon occasion or for 
the time, of monastery-destroyers. 
The walls of Lewes Priory had from 
oue end to the other square spiracles, 
intended for drying the walls, a very 
necessary qoute, especially those 
of extraordinary thickness. P. 248. 
The site of Lewes Castle agrees in 
almost every respect with those upon 
which the Saxon castles were raised, 
for the site is exactly like. those of 
Maldon and Witham, engraved by 
Strutt. -It is also distinguished from 
every other castle in the kingdom by 
an artificial mound of earth raised at 
eacli extremity of the base court. (p. 
253.)» In the next page an explana- 
tion of these double tumuli are given, 
as probable, but itis not accordant 
with any known Anglo-Saxon speci- 
mens. In the Barbican (called here 
the outer. gate-way) were, it is said, 
two porteullises. In general, the two 
supposed portcullises was a portcullis 
and a herse; a defence somewhat si- 
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milar, and described in the Encyclo- 
pedia of Antiquities, p. 819. 

The font in the Church of St: Anne 
is shaped like a barrel, the body.adorn- 
ed with fretwork, and an upper and 
lower band or fascia of rounds and 
quatrefoiis. _ (p. 267.) It is astonish- 
ing to see the variety of patterns used 
in ancient fonts. hitaker’s Rich- 
mondshire has a curious collection, 
square, round, conical, &c. &c. 

In p. 272, it is presumed that the 
Church of St. John’s was originally 
built by Alfred, both for worship and 
defence. The height of the old. nar- 
row lights on the top of the church 
wall, and close under the roof, seemed 
to denote ~~ a oa Se for both 

rposes; and the charch-yard - and 
glebe consisting of an old fort. 

a pl. xx. No. 12 is a headless ge 
re, su . 278) to a 
pein soe Faas wy A oN of the War- 
ren family. No tradition remains of 
who he was, nor is it known to whom 
the arms belonged, which are quar- 
tered with those of Warren. (p. 279.) 
The arms quartered with Warren are 
twopales*. The Warren family were 
extinct long before the zra of this fi- 
gure. The armour, and even the shape 
of the lion’s head at the feet, is pre- 
cisely a resemblance in fac-simile of 
the monumental brass of John Fosse- 
brok in Cranford Charch, Northamp- 
tonshire, who died in 1418. It is en- 
graved in the Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties, p. 783. The colours do not ap- 
= to be distinguished in the arms. 
ithographers should recollect. this 
important particular. 
ere we must leave this copious and 
well-written work, which does Mr. 
Horsfield great credit. The plates are 
tasteful and elegant lithographs. They 
are also numerous. We hope that a 
plate of St. Anne’s font, and plans of 
the earthworks, which are numerous, 
will be added to this work, and sold as 
a Supplement. 


—@o— 


86. €ppographia; or the Printer's In- 
structor, INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
Onicin oF Printine, with Bi ical 
Notices of the Printers of England, from 
Caxton to the Close of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury ; a Series of Ancient and Modern 





* [Or] two pales [Gules] belong to In- 
gram. But the arms are not engraved with 
distinction of tints; and the ordinaries are 
too simple to be identified per se. 

Alphadets 
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- Mipbabets and Domespay Cuanacters. 
. Together with an Blucidation of _— 
Sulgect connected with the Art. : By J. 
Jounson, Printer. 8vo. 2 vols. 
PRINTING is one of those arts 
which we may suppose would have 
almost succeeded the’ knowledge of 
writing in alphabetical characters. It 
wanted only a stamp of each distinct 
letter, and then to work, like a  post- 
master with town-marks. But nothing 
of the kind occurred ; for the Chinese 
method mentioned by Du Halde is no 
more than wood-engraving (see p. 2), 
mere seal-cutting in cameo, of which 
many instances may be seen on ancient 
rings. Such an invention grows out 
of carving on hard ‘substances. But 
the idea of stamping by moveable let- 
ters to supersede manuscript, is the 
precise definition of modern printing, 
and to whom we are really indebted 
for this useful invention has been a 
point in dispute. This uncertainty 
originated with the first printers who, 
because large sums were usually paid 
for manuscripts, published their works 
as such; nor was the invention a mat- 
ter of publicity till the unavoidable ex- 
pences compelled recourse to persons 
of property, ‘‘ from the union of whose 
names a degree of doubt has arisen to 
whom the merit [of the invention] 
really belongs.” (p. 5.) Accordingly 
Laurence Jansz Coster of Haerlem, 
John Guttemburgh and others of 
Mentz, Guttenderg and Mentilius of 
Strazburg, and Nicholas Janson of 
Venice, have been severally called the 
inventors. Mr. Johnson settles - the 
claim in favour of Guttemburgh of 
Mentz; and in p. 57, we have the 
copy of a medallion, in which John 
Guttenberg, jun. is made the reputed 
inventor; John Faust the promoter ; 
Peter Schoeffer the improver; and 
though last, not least, John Geins- 
fleisch,or Guttenberg, sen. who un- 
mee sg produced the first printed 
ook. It is, however, pretty clear 
that the profit likely to accrue from 
the sale of Bibles and school-books in 
particular, first gave birth to the in- 
vention, as a good mercantile specula- 
tion. This appears from the follow- 
ing curious circumstance : 


«‘John Fust, or Faust, a goldsmith at 
Mentz, was one of the three artists consi- 
dered as the inventors of printing; it is not 
certain that he did more than supply the 
money for carrying on the concern. In 
1460 Faust carried.a number of Bibles to 
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Paris, which he and his partner Schotffer 
had printed, and disposed of them as manu- 
scripts. At this time the discovery of the 
art was not known in France. At first he 
sold them at the high price of 500 or 600 
crowns, the sum usually obtained by the 
scribes; he afterwards lowered his ‘oma to 
sixty, which created universal astonishment; 
but when he produced them according to 
the demand, and even reduced the price to 
thirty, all Paris became agitated. uni- 
formity of the copies increased their won- 
der, the Parisians considering it a task be- 
yond human invention; informations were 
given to the Police against him as a. magi- 
cian; his lodgings were searched, a 
number of Bibles were found and seized ; 
the red ink with which they were embel- 
lished, was said to be his blood; it was se- 
riously adj that he was in | with 
the devil; whereupon he was cast into pri- 
son, and would most probably have shared 
the fate of such whom ignorant and super- 
stitious Judges condemned in those days for 
witchcraft. He now found it necessary, in 
order to gain his liberty, to make known 
the discovery of the art. This circumstance 

ve rise to the tradition of ‘ The Devil and 
Doctor Faustus,’ which is handed down to 
the present day. It is uncertain when 
Faust died; he was at — > — and it 
is strongly conjectured t' ll a victim 
to the » hy which then raged in that ca- 
pital.” P. 15. 


Guttemburgh was born about 1400. 
In 1421 he took up his residence in 
Strasburgh as a merchant, but in 1430 
returned to Mentz. The ineffectual 
attempts had first been made with 
wooden types and blocks, but these 


**Being not sufficiently durable, and not 
altogether answering their expectation in 
other respects, the two brothers [Guttem- 
berg] commenced cutting metal types ; while 
these were preparing, ‘ey printed several 
books of frequent use, such as the Tabula 
Alphatetica, the Catholicon, the Donati 
Grammatica, and the Confessionalia ; these 
were printed with separate wooden types and 
wooden blocks.” P. 16, 


After a labour of seven or eight 
years, an edition of the Bible printed 
with large cut metal types was com- 
pleted, and published in 1450 by Faust 
and Guttenberg upon 637 leaves. It 
is the first important specimen of the 
art. There is a copy upon vellum in 
the Royal Library at Berlin. Five 
copies are also known upon paper. 
(pp- 16, 17.) The Paris Bibles were 
the second edition of 1462, which had 
cost 4000 florins before the third qua- 
ternion (or quire of four sheets) was 
printed. (p. 17.) It is said that the 

first 
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first printers did not subjoin their 
names and inscriptions gt the end of 
their books till the year 1457. The 

continued till Faust either died or left 
off business. (p. 18.) The person who 
discovered the method of casting the 
types and completed the art, as it now 
remains, was Peter Schoeffer, the first 
servant of Guttenberg and Faust, who 


became son-in-law to the latter: these. 


three kept the art a secret for some 
time, till at length it was divulged by 
their servants, whose assistance was 
required in the concern. P. 20. 


“The first book printed with the im- 
proved types was andi Rationale in 
1459; mall they seem to have had 
only one size of cast Prong all the larger 
characters which occur being cut types 2 
it plainly a an inspection of the 
book. hen ait iced enatinnal to 
print a considerable number of works till 
1466; particularly two famous editions of 
Tully’s Offices. They took more impres- 
sions on vellum than on paper in their ear- 
liest works, which was the case with their 
Bibles and Tully’s Offices, This was soon 
inverted; for paper being introduced, the 
took but few impressions on vellum, whic’ 
were more for curiosities than for general 
use. How long Faust lived is uncertain ; 
but in 1471 we find that Schoeffer was in 
partnership with Conrad Henliff, and a kins- 
man of his master Faust. He printed se- 
veral books after the death of his father-in- 
law ; the last of which that can be discover- 
ed is a third edition of the Psalter in 1490, 
in which the old cut metal types were used. 
Indeed Guttemburg never used any other 
than either ‘ wooden’ or ‘cut metal types,’ 
till the year 1462, 

“* We are informed that the Mentz print- 
ers, in order that the art might not be di- 
vulged, administered an oath of secresy to 
all whom they employed; this appears to 
have been strictly adhered to until the year 
1462, at which period the city was sacked 
and plundered by Archbishop Adolphus ; its 
former rights and franchises were also abo- 
lished ; amid the consternation occasioned 
by this extraordinary event, the workmen of 
the Mentz press, considering their oath of 
fidelity no longer binding, now became free 
agents, and spread themselves in different 
directions ; by this ap anaes the hi- 
therto great mys was rapidly carried 
Genedhlo centile postion off Ban ; 
the places which received it early, ther 
some time, commenced a contention for the 
merit of the discovery.” P. 22. 


Mr. Johnson’s work is very properly, 
in conflicted questions, a statement of 
the various evidence, in the Thesau- 
rus form, not a regular historical di- 
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gest, which would better suit uncon- 
troverted facts; The sum, therefore, 
of what we have quoted appears to be 
simply this. The Guttenbergs, find- 
ing that it might prove a profitable 
concern to invent a substitute for ma- 
nuscript, yet so assimilating it as to 
deceive the public, first made the ex- 
periment ‘with wooden types, and not 
finding them durable and satisfactory, 
resolved to try those of metal, which 
were at first cut, not cast. Not being 
able to complete their design for want 
of friends, aust, who had that “* ines- 
timable convenience,” the only i= 
ble philosopher’s stone, sup dS the 
deficiency. Thus established in the 
main point, capital, Schoeffer perfected. 
the invention, and the new art spread 
from Mentz over Europe in the man- 
ner detailed. This is, as we conceive, 
the statement of Mr. Johnson; but 
the subject is remarkably ivtricate and 
confused, because authors without end 
tell different stories, and the entangle- 
ment is so great, that, except dates of 
the existence of the several parties that 
had fortunately furnished a clue, the 
matter must have rested in the unset- 
tled state in which it had remained, 
till Mr. Dibdin’s and Mr. Johnson's 
work appeared. It is needless, per- 
haps, to say that the statements of the 
latter are substantially the same as those 
of Mr. Dibdin (Typographical Anti- 
quities, i. Ixxxvii. seq.) and that print- 
ing from wooden blocks was a differ- 
ent art, being in fact no other than 
letter engraving on wood, and far ear- 
lier ; for (says Mr. Dibdin, p. Ixxxix.) 
** the great trial or point seems to have 
been, not the cutting or casting of let- 
ters, but, Ist, the discovery of some 
kind of metal of that precise quality 
on which letters could qoichly and 
correctly cut; and 2dly, the making 
of them, fusile or separate, so as by a 
rapid multiplication of the same letter, 
to execute any work of any extent.””— 
Another passage from the same work, 
p- Ixxxvii. is very curious, and is ne- 
cessary to complete the foregoing ab- 
stracts: ‘‘In the archives of the city 
of Mentz, Schoepflin discovered a do- 
cument of the process carried on by 
Guttenberg against one George Dritz- 
chen, from which we learn that the 
furmer had promised to make the lat- 
ter acquainted with a secret art that 
he had recently discovered. In the 
same document mention is made of 
Sour forms kept together by two screws 

or 
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or press-spindles, and of letters’ and 
pages being cut up - cen to 

ent any person from discovering 
The ert.”—Dherlin, in his Exercises de 
Bibliographie, p. 44, thus translates 
the German passages that relate to the 
fusile types, ‘* Go, take away the com- 
ponent parts of the press, and pull 
them to pieces, then no one will un- 
derstand what they mean. Gutten- 
berg intreated him to go to the press, 
and open it by means of two screws, 
and thus the several parts would sepa- 
rate, that these need only be placed 
under the press, and no one would un- 
derstand any thing about them. Gut- 
tenberg sent him to — together all 
the different forms, which were pulled 
to pieces before him.” 

here has been a difference of opi- 
nion conceraing the material of Gut- 
tenberg’s first types; but most authors 
think that they were composed of 
wood. (Dibdin, Ixxxviii.) 

Here we shall leave the matter for 

the present. 


—@— 
87. Venice under the Yoke of France and 
of Austria: with Memoirs of the Courts, 
Government, and People of Italy; pre- 


senting a faithful Picture of her present 


Condition, and including original Anec- 
dotes of the Buonaparte Family. By a 
Lady of Rank, Written during a Twenty 
Years’ Residence in that interesting Coun- 
try; and now published for the Informa- 
tion of Englishmen in general, and of Tra- 
vellers in particular. In vols. 8vo, G. 
and W, B, Whittaker. 


IN spite of the bad taste every where 
prevalent in these Volumes, and not- 
withstanding the singularly tawdry 
style in which they are written, we 
have yet been much informed by their 
coutents, and amused by the descri 
tions they convey. It is, we think, 
easily to be seen that ‘ the Lady of 
Rank’ furnished the materials, but 
whether or no his Satanic Majesty 
found the ‘* Cook,” we will not take 
upon ourselves to determine. Quit- 
ting our culinary allusion, however, 
we are sorry that much valuable in- 
formation should be overlaid and bu- 
ried in heaps of trash of the most com- 
mon-place, and not unfrequently of a 
very disgusting quality. The merits 
of the work might have been com- 
ee in a small 8vo. or less. The 

Jarchioness, whom it is under- 
stood the book is indited, would have 
better consulted her Literary reputa- 
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tion if she had been less anxious about 
the quantity of her volumes, and more 
solicitous to restrain the cacoethes of 
her amanuensis. In this spirit of book- 
making, we have dissertations upon 
subjects of which the writer seems 
most profoundly ignorant, and lec- 
tures upon characters (he) is most in- 
competent to discuss. The verisimi- 
litude of a foreigner of rank commu- 
nicating an account of her own coun- 
try (for the Marchioness Solari is an 
Italian) is utterly lost; and we strongly 
suspect that facetious Lady would 
hardly recognise her lively features 
through the solemn mask of pedantr 
and dullness by which she qamne | 
ed. The apol for her style, as ‘ de- 
livered in a foreign tongue, is per- 
fectly ridiculous. e had ten thou- 
sand times rather have perused her 
work in such English, although defiled, 
as her residence in this country had 
permitted, than in the rambling and 
immethodical volumes before us.—But 
the chaff must be sifted. 

That this interesting portion of Ea- 
rope was destined to pass under the 
Yoke of the Oppressor, and that its 
recent struggles for Liberty were so 
feeble and so faint, may well excite 
the deepest feelings of sorrow and of 
indignation in those to whom the love 
of country is dear. 

The following is the author’s ac- 
count of the present degraded state of 
Venice under Austrian oppression. 

*«No Venetian, however, is permitted to 
serve under the Austrian government, but 
as un’Alunno, and without pay. The Ger- 
mans, nevertheless, are employed in all the 
departments of the state, both at Venice 
and in the Terra Firma, and receive regular 
salaries ; although many of them, from their 
entire ignorance of the Yealian language, are 
incapable of performing their duty towards 
either their sovereign or the public.” P. 83. 

*« Commerce, navigation, agriculture, as 
well as all the useful arts and sciences, are 
now mere non-entities at Venice. The ex- 
orbitant excise and custom duties, together 
with other vexations, have deterred all mer- 
chant vessels from trading to that port, 
since it has been under the ‘ paternal’ go- 
vernment of Austria. I must, coal ex- 
cept a few boats bringing salt-fish, red- 
herrings, and dried sprats. If, therefore, 
the poor forlorn Venetians stand in need of 
a barrel of coffee, or a hogshead of sugar, 
they must patiently wait until they can pro- 
cure it from Trieste at second or third hand. - 

** Though it is not uncommon for a ves- 
sel to reach Venice from the last-mentioned 
port in the short space of eight hours ; yet, 


from 
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from the numerous obstacles thrown in the 
way by the custom-house officers, it is at 
least as many days before it can be unloaded. 
The commercial regulations adopted by Aus- 
tria have occasioned a decrease in the im- 
port and export trade of Venice, to the ex- 
tent of thirty thousand florins per month.” 
Pp. 88, 89. 


The portrait that follows is in a 
bolder style : 

“*To behold. regions on every side thus 
rich and populous, groaning under a yoke 
fo for them by hordes of drowsy, lub- 
berly. Austrians, who come down in droves 
from the Tyrolean mountains at all seasons 
of the year, with packs on their backs, con- 
taining scarcely a second garment, to the 
dismay of the poor Italian, who therein 
foresees, with renewed aish, the aug- 
mentation of his own miseries, and the me- 
tamorphosis, in the space of two or three 
years, of these beggarly intruders, into 
stern, and hard-hearted, and wealthy pro- 
eee behold; I say, this fine, intel- 
igent people mixed up with the dull, clod- 
hopping Germans, reminds one of the amal- 
gamation of lead with quicksilver; the 
jumbling together of masses the most he- 
terogeneous. We often hear of the marriage 
of a beautiful and accomplished female to a 
clumsy boor or a drunken sot ; and of the 
union of a man of sober disposition and en- 
lightened understanding with a fiery virago, 
a very Xantippe, who stamps and storms 
about the house, while the worthy husband 
is calmly occupied in solving some difficult 
problem appertaining to the regions of in- 
tellect — recalling to our recollection the 
actual existence of the iron age, and the 


wars of the Titans against heaven—the at- . 


tempt, in short, to repress. and subdue spi- 


rit by gross and inert matter.”. Pp. 136,137. . 


The following comparison between 
Italian and English genius is a hap- 
py effort both’ in thought and com- 
position : 

** Not that I would insinuate any thing 
derogatory to the renown of my country- 
men—a renown, however, which i fear they 
have derived more from their golden than 
their mental talents. Invention, genius, 
sublime flights—these are gems which are 
rarely to be found in English soil. Warped 
and circumscribed as her children are in 
matters appertaining to brilliant imagina- 
tion, their several manufactures are abl 
wrought, neatly polished, and. skilfully fi- 
nished. On the other hand, the Venetians, 
though capable of erecting the most gor- 
geous edifices, will, leave the very window- 
frames in so incomplete a state, that the 
will not ward off the weather, The tru 
is, that scarcely any articles but those of 
right down domestic utility are called for 
in England, whose people are a kind of 
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Quakers or:Methodists, with regard to the 
blandishments of existence ; while the more 
southern inhabitants of Europe, like the ri- 
tual they profess, delight in splendour and 


pageantry. 

*« Perhaps I shall be excused for. observ- 
ing in this place, by way of illustration, that 
the British legitimate character, in the 
sphere of intelligence, bears along with it 
few portions of excursive imagery. It is 
neither copious in the lineaments of inven- 
tion and originality, nor prolific in the 
charms of novelty. Milton, who was edu- 
cated in Italy, and Shakspeare, with all his 
merit, borrowed freely from the Italians, 
both with regard to the subject, the thought, 
and the expression; as well.as most copi- 
ously from the Holy Scriptures. If Dante, 
Ariosto, and the Novellieri were carefull 
examined, together with the Bible, mn 
of what those two English poets have writ- 
ten would not be found so very original, as 
many have hitherto imagined them to be. 
Not that I would insinuate that Shakspeare, 
for energy of language, for depth of thought, 
and for aptness of similitude, is not, par 
excellence, the greatest of poets; but, as a 
reformer of morals and a queller of the tu- 
multuous passions, little, I think, can be 
said in his praise. Revenge and murder, 
and war and havock, are demons by far too 
familiar with him. 

‘«In didactic poetry, and: in the science 
of moral philosophy, the English appear to 
me to have left the rest of the world far be- 
hind. For close metaphysical reasoning ; 
for geometry; for calculations in matters of 


‘finance ; and for a knowledge of the arid 


sciences, of every description, connected 
with political economy, they bear away the 
palm. The very shopmen in England dis- 
lay instances of cool sagacity, which, though 
ttomed on sheer craft, are nevertheless 
admirable, and fully equal to the astuzia of 
a member of the French corps diplomatique.” 
Pp. 179, 180, 181. 
Among the festivals of Venice may 
be numbered the celebrated Marriage 
of the Sea, which is thus described: 


‘< Its numerous festivals rendered Venice 
one of the most interesting cities in the 
universe. -Amongst others, there were those 
of Santa Marta, San Rocco, -i! Redentore, 


_la Saluta, San Marco, Corpus Domini, and 


the Assenzione ; on the latter of which days 
the Doge used to go to Lido, a small island 
two miles from Venice, near the entrance of 
the Adriatic, for the purpose of espousing 
that sea, in the Bucentoro, a vessel some- 
what resembling the ancient Greek and Ro- 
man gallies. It was richly carved, and co- 
vered with fine gold in basso-relievo, lined 
with the richest crimson silk velvet, trim- 
med with gold fringe and tassels, and fur- 
nished in the most elegant and costly man- 


_ner, with beautiful Venetian mirrors, crystal 
cut 
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cut ornaments, windows, 
with Venetian blink Lary . silk cur- 
tains. It used to be towed out by a number 
of the barcajouoli, richly dressed in the an- 
cient Venetian costume, with caps and sashes 
of different colours, all bearing the Doge’s 
livery. ‘The Doge was habited in his ducal 
robes, his coronet, and the other insignia 
of his high office. The whole body of the 
senators, with their wives and families, 
nificently attired, joined the procession in 
gondolas, together with all the foreign mi- 
nisters, and often a hundred thousand 
sons, coming not only from the Terra Firma, 
but from the extremity of Italy, and even of 
Europe ; so that the water, from the ducal 

of the Piazetta to Lido, was actually 
covered with boats, filled with youth and 
beauty, in all their most seductive shapes 
and a ces, forming an entire carpet 
of boats of all descriptions ; besides peottis, 
in the shape of ancient temples and tri- 
umphal cars, re ting the courts of Ju- 
piter, Venus, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, to- 
gether with Neptune, and the rest of the 
marine deities; so that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to discover a foot of water. 

«The ceremony was called the marriage 
of the sea. The Doge, on his arrival at 
the mouth of the harbour, came on deck, 
and being surrounded by the senate, he took 
from his finger a gold ring, and throwing it 
into the sea, he pronounced these words, 
¢ s te, Mare! in signum veri 
perpetuique dominii ;’ that is, ‘We 
thee, O sea! in token of real and perpetual 
dominion.” 

*‘The Doge and senate then returned in 
the same order to the ducal palace, where a 
sumptuous banquet was prepared, consistin 
of all the delicacies of rhe season; and = 
the close of which each senator was present- 
ed with a large tray, or basket, with 
the choicest fruits and sweetmeats, to take 
home to his family. This was indeed a day 
of festivity and triumph for the Venetians, 
and turned out highly lucrative to all classes 
of the inhabitants.” Pp. 242, 243, 244. 


To every thing Buonapartean the 
author has. an incurable hatred —the 
anecdotes of this personage every where 
resembling the kicks bestowed by a 
certain nameless animal in the fable 
on the dead lion. The following is a 
solitary exception, and for this reason 
— more nearly resembling the 
truth. 


‘*It was Buonaparte’s constant practice 
to employ thousands of the labouring poor 
on the high roads; not as they now are 
engaged, from necessity, in waylaying and 
in we the unoffending traveller, but 
in keeping those roads in good order, and 
in repairing the fortifications and the pub- 

Gent. Mac. Cetoler, 1824. 
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lic buildings. The revenues of the Venetian 


states were ly spent by the French 
amongst gwen res in affording en- 

t to the fine arts, in erecting 
schools for the education of youth, in main- 
taining academies for men of cdane and li- 
terature, and in giving salaries to persons 
of the bar, for devising means for the more 
oe administration of justice. 

‘* Napoleon, too, whenever an author had 
the good fortune to meet with a Mecenas 
ready to present a work to him, and to say 
a good word in behalf of the writer, would, 
as I have before observed, always take a 
hundred or two copies, and never fewer than 
fifty, on his own private account ; besides 
— g his ne i subscribe for another 4 

» by way of giving e t to li- 
comniune, "Wale Ge apeent Maperer of 
Austria, however, and with some of his bro- 
thers— who certainly understand crusca- 
mente, the ing of the verb avere, but 
nut the meaning of the verb dare—the only 
return they make to a poor author on such 
an occasion, is a letter of thanks—that is 
to say, soddisfanno tulti gli Artisti, 2 modo 
loro, con grazie—which said grazie, as all 
the world knows, is very unsubstantial diet !”” 
Pp. 358, 359. 

The Second Volume is occupied 
with details of the several Italian 
States. The character of the Neapo- 
litans is, upon the whole, pretty faith- 
fully given ; and the imbecility of their 
unhappy Monarch very accurately de- 

ucted. 

The following are characteristic 
traits. 

** Ferdinand’s principal minister and tu- 
tor was the celebrated Marquis Tenuci : 
but the ion of talents, and the ca- 
pacity of infusing those talents into the 
minds of others, and especially into the 
minds of absolute princes, are two distinct 
things; to which are to be added, Ferdi- 
a, aversion to study, and his excessive 
love of amusements; in which he was cor- 
dially — by the individuals who 
administered government during his 
minority. So that few nities were 
afforded the juvenile Monarch of cultivating 
his intellects; and, though the most active 
in the pursuit of amusements of all sorts, 
he was, from habit, the most idle and the 
most careless with regard to business or 
meutal improvement. » on his mar- 
riage with the Arch- Caroline of 
Austria, he scarcely knew how to his 
mame; and that princess was actually the 
first to teach him so to read aud to write, 
as to make himself understood. 

*« Even after his marriage, so naturally 
averse was he to occupy himself with the 
cares of the State, that, at the instance of 
her mother, the Empress Maria resa, 

Queen 
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Queen Caroline took inte her own hands the 


reins of government, excepting that portion 
of it. which she bestowed on the Marquis 
Gallo. For 90 doing, the king being one 
day displeased with him, said, ‘ Ah, Gallo, 
Gallo; se non fosse per quella gallina 
d' Austria,’ meaning the Queen, ‘ vi farei, 
vedere chi sono.” The Marquis’s office soon, 
after devolved on the notorious General Ac- 
ton; the son of an English doctor, residing 
in the South of France—a circumstance. 
which. gave birth to the jeu de mot, ‘ Hec 
rex, hic regina, hic hac et hoc Acton.’ That 
the witty insinuation was fully justified by 
facts, will hereafter abundantly appear.” 
Pp. 47, 48. 


Of the ‘Skyey influences”’ of this 
delicious climate the ‘immortal Ca- 
nova” seemed most sensible, as the 
following anecdote will show. 


«* The immortal Canova, when at Vienna, 
and in the zenith of his celebrity, courted 
and féted by all that were distinguished for 
birth, for rank, and for talent, being one 
day at Prince Rezzonico’s, was asked, why 
he appeared so low-spirited? ‘I do not 
know,’ said he, ‘ what is the reason; but, 
when I am in my studio at Rome, working 
all day long with my paper cap on my head 
and my apron round my waist, I feel my 
lungs expand, my heart at ease, my spirits 
light as air, and my vigour increased by 
contemplating ‘the surrounding objects. 
These delicious sensations keep the body 
and mind in harmony with each other. 
Since I have been here, though I have cer- 
tainly met with nothing bat what has been 
calculated to flatter, in the highest degree, 
my amour propre, 1 am, uevertheless, like 
the unfruitful soil of the North, sterile in 
genius, in health, and in spirits, and feel as 
if I had the seven mortal sins on my should- 
ers’.”. Pp. 97, 98. 


’ The following absurd story is a fair 
sample of the trashy matter with which 
these volumes abound, and exhibits 
the large demands which the Lady of 
Rank is pens to. make on English 
credulity. Lt telates to Madame Letitia 
Fesch, the mother of Buonaparte. 


' IT must, however, do one piece of jus- 
tice to Madame Letitia. On her being in- 
formed of the arrest of the unfortunate 
Duke d’Enghien, she flew to her soy Lu- 
cien, and begged of him to accompany her 
to the Tuilleries. When arrived there, she 
made use of all the authority over the First 
Consul, which a mother might be supposed 
td possess. She pointed out to him the 
danger to himself of committing so foul, 
and at the same time so useless, a crime, 
upon the person of a prince, who was so 
highly esteemed by all France. Finding 
that all her entreaties only strengthened her 
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son’s determination to order the. immediate, 
execution of his bloody purpose, she threw, 
herself on her knees before him, and im- 
pores mercy for the unfertunate prince. 

ot being able to free his hands from her 
porestel grasp, Napoleon actually spurned 

is mother from him; and Lucien, in en- 
deavouring to stop the progress of any fur- 
ther violence, would have been struck also, 
had he not warded off the kick, by giving 
the aggressor a tremendous blow between 
his mouth and nose, which levelled the lit- 
tle man, as well as his mother, with the 
ground. 

*«The noise occasioned by the scuffle 
brought Josephine into the apartment, who 
assisted in wiping away the blood from her 
husband’s face. But, though in great pain 
from the violence ef the blew, Buonaparte 
had scarcely been seated, before he ex- 
claimed, ‘I'll make all my brothers and sis- 
ters princes and princesses, except you, you 
vile wretch!” The above circumstance, 
singular as it may appear to those who are 
unacquainted with the family, may be re- 
lied on as a fact: and it most probably was 
the original cause of Napoleon’s treating 
Lucien with such marked indifference; for 
he was the only one of his relations, who 
dared to reproach him with misrule, and 
an abuse of the authority which he had ar- 
rogated to himself.” Pp, 200, 201. 

With this we conclude our extracts; 
nor cari we refrain from here entering 
our pfotest against the system of com- 
pilation, of which this work is an 
egregious specimen. The public haye 
a right to find, what the author, Bete 
fesses to give, and it is degradin 
to the Literary character to swel 
tbat into two volumes, which might 
honestly be compressed into one. This 
is the vice of the present age of pub- 
lication, and if it were not an evil 
which must work its own timely cure, 
we should not be restrained by the 
fear of giving offence in any quarter 
from a_more free exposure of the = 
tem. Jt has been stated, and-we 
lieve with truth, that many of the 
Scoich novels awe their oppressive te- 
diqusness to this influence. 

With respect to the Volumes under 
our immediate nogice, we can only re- 
peat that there are many clever things, 
many amusing anecdotes, and many 
national traits, but they are all buried 
in rubbish, which none but a critic 
by profession will condescend to clear 
away. A mere perusal of the contents 
of the chapter would shew the total 
want of every thing approaching tlie 
**lucidus ordo.” ‘That the “raw ma- 


terial” has been furnished by a pereon, 
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of some consideration, Who has been 
long familiar with the Country and 
inhabitants described, is beyond ‘all 
doubt, but that it has been worked 
up by an English hand, of to very 
good taste, is equally clear. 

As a work of entirtainment (and 
not unfrequently we suspect of ima- 
gination), it is much too long, znd too 
laboriously wrought. As a travelling 
companion it is quite useless. 

We shall be glad on some future 
occasion to render this accomplished 
Lady that praise which her own ta- 
lents are $0 Well calculated to demand ; 
but on the present, we think she has 
been unfortunately advised. 


——a--— 


88. A Sermon, preached at the Parish 
Church of Kensington, on the Sunday 
following the Funeral of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Rennell, B.D. late Vicar of that 
Parish, and Pretendary of Salisbury: 
By Joseph Holden Pott, 4.M. Arch- 
deacon of London. Printed ly request 
of the Parishioners. 8vo. pp. 31. Ri- 
vingtons, 


AFTER a masterly Commenta 
on 2 Thess i. 10, “* When He shall 
come to be glorified in his saints, and 
to be admired in all them that be- 
lieve,” the venerable Preacher proceeds 
with equal animation and fidelity to 
the delineation of the exemplary cha- 
racter of his Predecessor in the Vicar- 
age of Kensington; and, from lon 
and uninterrupted habits of me eas 
friendship, no one was fitter for the 
delicate task. 

Our limits preclude long extracts 
from a single sermon ; but we cannot 
refrain from selecting a few beautiful 
passages : 

‘* Great then, and first in place as well as 
value, are those advantages of early intro- 
duction to the paths of hope; early educa- 
tion in every branch of useful knowledge ; 
great are the advantages of the parent’s 
house, the Christian parent, in whose pri- 
vileges the child partakes: great are the 
advantages of the Christian seminary, the 
seat of sound instruction and proficiency : 
great are the advanta provided in all 
ways for the Christian Trousthold ; the hal- 
lowed exercises of the congregation and 
the closet; the courts of worship aud com- 
munion; together with the mutual duties 
subsisting between those whose it is 
to lead or to follow; to tread together in 
one way, the way of truth and rightedus- 
Sn the path which leads to happiness and 
glory. 

** All these collective blessings crowd 
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upon the mind as this 1s subj 
lies before us; and who, then, can suffi- 
ciently deScribe the happiness whiich forms 
the sure result where such advantages are 
found to meet; where they follow with a 
regular succession, and flourish with a just 
increase from the tender year to the sea- 
sons of maturer growth; from the first obe- 
dience rendered to the parent and precep- 
tor, to the noble emulations for an answer- 
able progress in all good attainments, until 
the daily exercise of every duty shall take 
lace in every calling and under every fit re- 
fetion in which men can exist, or in which 
they can be placed.” 
** To trace fora t the por- 
tions of a day not drawn out to its utmost 
length, but which has not fulfilled its term 
without its signal uses and propitious cha- 
tacter, let us mark the chief traits of its 
progress. The two well-placed and well- 
endowed enclosures which the regal hand 
and wise munificence of the pious Henry 
faised within the precincts of our native 
country, furnished the first shelter for the 
plant which crowned their culture with its 
early blossoms, and its seasonable fruit. 
They received him from the nts’ house : 
a house how eminently with well- 
earned honours, and with fair repute on 
both sides; and how well requited in its 
offspring, for parental succours and exam- 
le! They received him from a father’s 
cot, who, with the happiest advances, had 
trod the same course for which the youth- 
ful candidate was then preparing. They 
received him from a mother's hand, de- 
scended, in the nearest and the first degree, 
from one whose high station did but serve 
to set forth and display the light which 
shines still with undiminished lustre and 
advantage on the walks of that Profession, 
whose honouts he repaid by the public boon 
of his accomplished studies in their last re- 
sults; by volumes which still lend their 
stores to the Student and the Sagé, and keep 
their place on ‘every shelf where the best 
treasures of each learned faculty are stored, 
aud will be found in every hand which can 
direct its choice aright, whilst improvement 
for the mind, and directions for the rule of 
practice, shall continue to be sought. The 
early exercises af the school, in a son de- 
scending from sych parents, and so trained, 
served first to distinguish the hopeful scho- 
lar, who, iu due time, was to rise to higher 
forms of honour in the chief seats of aca- 
demic learning, receiving such new marks 
of distinction from those whose part it is 
to confer them in scenes of competition; 
where no false pretension can prevail; where 
each man takes his own place by his own 
indubitable privilege, proved by trials which 
leave no room for any on rise, and ad- 
mit no partial judgment, It was no light 
mark of such a to be drawn ha 
for the vindication and defence of Christian 
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inciples, as a publie advocate, to whom 
the heads of mie ot seat of all good learn- 


ing in this realm, could confide so grave a 
| Ns 


We are aware how much these ex- 
tracts suffer by their being torn from 
the well-digested Discourse; but we 
must add a few more lines : 


*‘The course which we have traced in 
part from its early hour of promise to its 
active moments of employment and of pub- 
lic service, would be Prick indeed, and in- 
complete, if the later periods of it, the last 
hours of a loan of life so profitably put to 
use, were not If they remain for 
notice, the draught will prove in these fea- 
tures also, however briefly touched, con- 
sistent and entire. And how, then, were 
these hours of declining strength connected 
with foregoing days of well-spent service ? 
To the prayers and duties of the sick bed, 
the Christian exercises which yielded no- 
thing of their vigour to the weights and 
langour of a sensible decay; to these, the 
labours of the pen were added; and the last 
hours of life gave another manual for the 
use of those for whom many a former warn- 
ing had been furnished, in order to recal the 
wandering or deluded son of thoughtless 
folly, or to confute the cavils of more set- 


tled unbelief.” 
—_@—— 


89. Five Sermons on the Errors of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, preached in St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, Dubliv. By the Rev. Chas. 
Robt. Maturin, 8vo. pp. 163. 


ELEVATION of sentiment does not 
necessarily accompany high education 
and superior station ; nor does the ig- 
noble feeling of envying or oppressing 
come within the definition of mean- 
ness, though it is the most flagrant 
exhibition of it. A truly high-minded 
man views a person of superior intel- 
kect, as he views other fine works of 
Nature. He invites no self-degrading 
sensation ; he cultivates his reason ; he 
checks low passion, and dishonourable 
motives; he sims at the high reputa- 
tion of wisdom and’ character. He 
especially disdains envying a dog, be- 
cause he has got a bone to gnaw ; and 
the feeling is not more laudable which 
would deprive a curate, with a family, 
(and such we believe is Mr. Maturin), 
of the preferment which enables a 
man to enjoy alternately a joint and a 
hash, and a new coat once a year. 
This is a most sneaking and miserable 
sort of envy, like grudging a cook- 
maid her perquisite of kitchen-stuff ; 
yet to such an envy are men of genius 
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exposed, and to overcome it they should 


aspire to be perfectly wise, because 
prudence is the grand agent of worldly 
prosperity. 

For these reasons, because seriously 
affecting his interests in life, we have 
been sorry to see publications by Mr. 
Maturin, which, without illiberality, 
have committed him in relation to his 
clerical character; for, if he expects 
preferment through that profession, he 
ought not, in prudence, to have writ- 
ten inconsistent books. Tragedies and 
Novels, published by Clergymen, 
should be intended for high moral or 
religious impression, like the Father 
and Daughter of Mrs. Opie, or the 
La Roche of Mackenzie. Nullum 
numen abest si sit, &c.; but we hope 
the imprudence is gone, and that in 
future we shall see the evident high 
powers of Mr. Maiurin employed as 
they are in the work before us. 
Though heavy writers may mean 
well, they will never be read, and of 
course do little good. But such bril- 
liancy, such energy, such originality 5 
in the whole such splendour of elo- 

uence and genius, as these sermons 
show, will not fail to command pe- 
rusal ; and the wise and the will 
know that the intention is also excel- 
lent, namely, the check of folly and 
mischief in exposure of the baneful 
results of Popery. If, as is undeni- 
able, men have a civil right to be 
silly; yet such silliness may become a 
public evil; and the palliation or en- 
couragement of Popery be as absurd 
as to recommend us to retain the ha- 
bits of children when we have become 
adults. The following extract will 
prove our affirmation. 


«It is not from this country that we are 
to take our estimate of the Roman Catho- 
lick Church—here, under the eye of a more 
enlightened community, her laity are re- 
served and circumspect, and her priests can- 
not, as in other countries—play such fan- 
tastic tricks before high heaven, as might 
make angels weep. Look to where she 
established her head quarters—look to Spain 
—to Port to Italy—what a picture do 
they present? A Clergy without learning 
—a nobility without education—a commo- 
nality without vccupation—a population 
without subsistence—a mass of mendicants 
without number—and a country without a 


national character, save that of indolence, 
beggary, sensuality, and superstition —a 
country that unites the widest extremes of 
mental and moral degradation, and combines 
all the refinements of vice, with the simph- 
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city of the profoundest ignorance — where 
the estes olen reeking from the bro- 
thel to the confessional, and the shrine gives 
alternate shelter to the penitent and the as- 
sassin—a country, where the native, the 
born vassal of the deadliest of despots— 
a power—dare not even call his soul 

is own—where he lives without one gener- 
ous purpose—one lofty thought, one glo- 
rious aspiration after mental distinction or 
moral utility—nay, even one improvement 
in science, or one effort of imagination; for 
the latter would consign his k to the 
Index Expurgatorius ; and the former, his 
person to the prison of the Inquisition— 
in a word, where those who slumber on the 
surface of the ground, scarce differ from 
those who slumber below it, and the tenant 
of the soil is like the tenant of the grave. 
Snch is the picture of Italy, the head quar- 
ters of the Roman Catholic religion—such 
are the effects of that religion, where it is 
permitted to reign unbounded and uncon- 


trouled.” Pp. 154, 155. 
— p— 
90. - J. The Christian Traveller directed in 


his Journey through Life, in an Address 
to the Inhabitants of North Aston, Ox- 
fordshire. 12mo. pp. 44.—II. The Chris- 
tian and the Christian Name, practically 
Jilustrated, in an Address to the Children 
of the School, established Ly Sarah Sophia, 
Countess of Jersey. 12mo. pp. 83.—ZI11. 
The General Judgment, its importance and 
application shewn. 4to. pp.14. By the 
Rev. Henry Wintle, 4.M. Rector of So- 
merton, Oxfordshire, and late Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Oxfordshire. 


Mr. WINTLE is a conscientious 
and amiable Clergyman, who does not 
desire to make a sinecure of his pro- 
fession. He pronounces a wish, in 
his sermon, (pref. p. iv.) as follows, 
**Should the business or pleasures of 
life ever tempt me to the omission of 
duty, may what is here written, under 
divine permission, recal me to recol- 
lection and repentance.” 

It is not to be expected, that in pas- 
toral addresses, like these, there can be 
these novel curiosities with which we 
wish to entertain our readers. The 
addresses are affectionate, solemn, im- 
pressive, and soundly theological. Rea- 
son and feeling are severally used in 
a eget (which is in fact the Apos- 
tolical) form, and the positions seve- 
rally advanced, are corroborated, or 
wound up, by apposite scriptural quo- 
tation. t there is a literary merit 
in these tracts, which we sincerely be- 
lieve that our author never meditated. 
It is the high character of the style, 
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all proper words in proper places. 
Englishmen do not in general write 

English ; and we have read Eng- 
ish books by foreigners, who have 
lived in the country, | cone tg 
because they wrote the language gram- 
matically, by study. But Blair adds, 
that to a good style, and precision of 
expression, there must be a clear con- 
ception. To this we venture to add 
short sentences, and single ideas and 
their connections within that sen- 
tence, not two wigs on one head; 
not two riders upon one horse. We 
do not think, that in the extract which 
we shall now give, that there is a sin- 
gle error in the style. 


** Suppose a criminal, arraigned in a 
crowded court, and upon his trial for life 
or death. View him ed from his 
rank in society, fettered and exposed. Where 
ere now the visions of his former 
thoughtless life? The hand, that instru- 
ment of the wicked mind, is held up to 
designate and point him out to public no- 
tice. Fruitless are the emboldened look 
and appearance of bravery. The mere sem- 
blance of innocence cannot here deceive. 
Wait but a little moment and. you may 
judge from his outward demeanour what 
must be his internal feelings and sensations. 
The commotion of the inner man will shew 
itself. His conscience, hitherto neglected, 
perhaps desired, has him now at great dis- 
advantage, and takes its ample revenge, by 
instantly laying open to him, in one view, 
his guilt, his judgment, and his execution. 
He had foolishly yielded to temptation; he 
had wickedly indulged the evil propensities 
of his nature. He knew, as every one must 
know, good from evil, but his knowledge 
was of no avail. His neighbour's property 
was taken; possibly cruelty was added to 
injustice, and his person attacked, and the 
image of his maker defaced. Laws both 
human and divine were despised and tramp- 
led on, and every i ion of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually. But his 
career of wickedness is run; proofs, irre- 
sistible proofs, of his guilt are adduced. In 
vain does he deny the facts ; in vain are the 
witnesses questioned and confused. The 
matter is thoroughly sifted, the truth of 
the offered testimony is confirmed; his se- 
cret practices are now disclosed, and he is 
deemed unfit to live—and oh! how unfit to 
die! Judgment speedily follows; the cri- 
minal, dismayed, confounded, and condemn- 
oe is led away as an example anda reprvof.”” 

- 5. 


Hundreds per annum are pajd to pri- 
vate tutors, in order to teach manni- 
kins of wealth how to grind Homer 
in a niortar; but not a farthing to 

good 
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good authors for the parpose of break- 
ing in senators in pusse or esse, to their 
proper basiness; yet one year’s instrac- 
tion under such men as Mr. Wintle 
would confer more indispensable qua- 
lifications upon these younkers, if ac- 
companied with instructive reading, 
than could be possibly obtained from 
any labour foreign to views in life. 


91. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Archdeaconry of Sarum. By the Rev. 
Chas. Daubeny, LL.D. Archdeacon of 
Sarum. $vo. pp. 69. 

WE remember to have seen in Bar- 
nett’s Memoirs, that if any dissenting 
student had read the works of Arch- 
deacon Daubeny, he was consideted 
in the same light as a man who had 
dealt with the Devil would have been 
by our ancestors. The Archdeacon is 
an argumentator of the first class; a 
Jupiter Tonans, whom Titans can- 
not resist. In the present charge lic 
incontrovertibly shows (p. 22) that 
Unitarianism shamefully mutilates 
Christianity, by making the Fall of 
Man, and the Atonement, no part of 
its doctrine. Indeed Mr. Belsham 
(p. 43) affirms that Christ (whatever 
St. Paul may affirm to the contrary) 
was no more an High Priest than he 
was an Husbandman. To these gen- 
tlemen the Archdeacon applies the 
following remark of Dr. Sekine, 
concerning Hume and other sceptical 
writers. 

*¢Trath will not afford sufficient food 
for their vanity, so they have betaken 
themselves to error. Truth, Sir, is a 
cow, which will yield no more milk, and 
so they are gone to milk the bull.” P. 49. 

The Archdeacon touches (p. 17) 
upon Methodism, “ that parent of 
error and insubordination, visionary 
delusions, and enthusiastic extrava- 
gances;”" and then proceeds (p. 29) 
to Popery. 

We are sincerely glad to see once 
more in print this Gisnt refreshed. 


—g@— 

92. Of the Use of Miracles in proving the 
Truth of a Revelation. By the Rev. J. 
Penrose, M.A. formerly of C.C. C. Ox- 
ford. 12mo, pp. 86. 

THERE is a view of Miracles, 
which we have often taken, and 
which we do not recollect to have 
been noticed. It is the custom, which 
prevailed among the Orientals, of con- 
sidering the power of working mira- 





clesa necessary and indispensable ac- 
companiment of sovereignty and claims 
of power; and without which, or at 
least the reputation of-it, influence 
over the publick mind at large would 
have been impracticable. It is plain 
from Suetonius (Vespas. vii.), Spar- 
tean {in Hadrian), and Col. Light’s 
Travels, that such an opinion has ob- 
tained from the days of Serapis to the 
present time; nor, from the supposed 
efficacy of the royal touch has it been 
long extinct in England. Without 
agreeing with Huet, that Moses and 
Serapis were one and the same, or 
going further into the subject, we are 
satisfied with opining, that there ex- 
isted, humanly speaking, a political or 
prudential necessity for the annexation 
of miracles to the promulgation of 
Christianity. The necessity is admit- 
ted throughout the Old Testament, in 
the cases of the Egyptian Magicians, 
the worshippers of Baal, and many 
others. The people were to be con- 
vinced of actual divine interference, 
as a matter of necessary proof. The 
new light which Mr. Penrose has 
thrown upon the subject, is a demon- 
stration of our utter inability to dis- 
tinguish between conformities to the 
laws of Providence, and aberrations 
from them. Mr. P. says, 

*< Tt has been sometimes justly observed, 
that the redemption by Christ, though to 
us a doctrine of revelation, may to —_ 
riour beings appear no less natural, that 
is, no less in the common course of God's 
Providence, than any other the most com- 
mon event. And so also the miracles, which 
are to us the evidences of revelation, of the 
revelation which teaches us that very re- 
demption, may be no less agreeable to that 
course of nature which is settled in the di- 
vine order of things. The conclusion, 
therefore, must rest entirely undisturbed, 
that since we know not what that divine 
order is, nor what the laws impressed by 
God vn the creation, we cannot argue from 
or know of any deviation from them.” P. 70. 

Mr. Penrose is a ready reasoner in 
a close and logical form; but we can- 
not forbear conscieutiously declaring, 
that we consider his data to be very 
convertible, and that the impression 
left upon our minds was a doubt whe- 
ther he was writing for, or against 
(which was a not his intention) 
the authenticity of Scriptural Mira- 


cles. In our judgment, the question 
lies in a nutshell. God may and does 
employ miracles, to prove his own 
acts, or to sanction those done by his 

agency. 
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agency. Uncontroulable laws of Na~ 
ture there can be none in measures or 
regulations of pure volition. In more 
correct language, properties are con- 
ferred upon certain objects, and those 
properties may be suspended or altered 
In one or more individuals of a genus, 
temporarily for a specific purpose, with- 
out any destruction of the usual cha- 
racteristics of such objects, or inter- 
ruption of general order, or the com- 
mon course of things. 


—}— 


93. Some Account of the Life and Publica- 
_ tions of the late Joseph Ritson, Esq. By 
Joseph Haslewood. Triphook. 


Mr. Hasiewoop introduces this, 
very acceptable little work by the fol- 
lowing apposite remarks. 


“* As the works of an Author become po- 
pular, an inquiry is naturally excited: re- 
specting his habits and manners ; and hence 
an interest arises from a consideration of 
the character before us, to trace the ori- 
gin of that mode of study, or excitement of 
research, which enabled him to produce the 
many amusing and enlightened volumes, 
that either appeared with his name, or are 
attributed to his pen, But while in the 
life of a traveller Catetaiie is collaterally 
supplied with novelty and adventure, while 
in of a statesman it is rendered inte- 
resting by immediate connexion with: po- 
litical information and national history, the 
domestic habitude of the recluse scholar 
will usually be found sterile of incident, 
wanting in diversity, and seldom, if ever, 
varying sufficiently to reward the venial in- 
quisitiveness of personal curiosity. The 
common routine of a literary map, occupy- 
ing for many years Chambers in an Inn of 
Court, whose egress and regress formed lit- 
tle more than visits to public libraries or 
book-auctions, without any such auxiliary 
assistance as is now commonly and often in- 
judiciously resorted to, of social conversa- 
tions, or private correspondence, can ouly 
be expected to lead to a mere minute re- 
cord of his various publications.” 


A spirited Memoir of this indus- 
trious Collector, but severe Critic, is 
given in Mr. Surtees’s ‘* History of 
Darham,” vol. III. whence it was co- 
pied into our vol. xc111. ii. p. 523. To 
Mr. Surtees’s Memoir is annexed an 
exact Catalogue of all his publica- 
tions, communicated by his nephew, 
J. Frank, esq. This Catalogue is given 
in the book now before us, accompa- 
nied with critical and explanatory 
remarks of great interest, particularly 
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those on the Bibliographia Peetioa, 


which we extract. 


“This volume was intended as a register 
of every poetical writer, whether of cele- 
brity, or only known by a complimen 
inden po §, sheet batlad, or Sher wo 
miscuous poetical effusion, to the close of 
the 16th century. The plan was tog com- 
prehensive to attain perfection in a first 
edition, notwithstanding the very powerful 
assistance he obtained from some oF I his li- 
terary friends. Respecting this assistance, 
the iotes particulars have been commu- 
nicated by Mr, Park, upon express solicita- 
tion, and therefore are given in 
words : 

“* [In a letter, dated Gray’s Inn, 27th 
Sept. 1800, Ritson im thus to me, 
with his original MS. of the Bibl. Poet. : 
‘I avail myself of your obligeing permission 
to transmit my very imperfect MS. of Eng- 
lish Poets: you cannot possibly treat it 
with too much severity. My chief objects, 
you will perceive, are names, titles, and 
dates.’—In another, dated 1st October, he 
wrote : ‘I forgot to mention that you were, 
in fact, the innocent cause of the defective 
compilation before you; and, consequently, 
that whatever trouble you may have with it 
you have brought upon yourself. It was 
suggested by a list of inttials, which you 
had communicated to Mr. Steevens, and 
which obliged me to hunt through so many 
different books, that I was determined to 
have some sort of a Dictionary to refer 
to once for all. Such was the illegitimate 
conception of this literary bantling. 

**T remember that Steevens told me, he 
should present my memorandum to Ritson, 
with a sort of defiance as to his power of 
appropriating the initials, which I had ex- 
tracted from several of the tical miscel- 
lanies printed in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
he put the paper into his snuff-box for such 
purpose. 

**On returning Ritson’s MS. with my 
addenda, he wrote thus, with a glowing ex- 
cess of thankfulness, in a letter dated Nov. 
10, 1800: 

*** A severe cold, added to my habitual 
complaints, deprives ne of the pleasure of 
makeing my personal acknowledgements for 
the inestimable favour you have conferred 
on me, by augmenting, illustrating, cor- 
eer. and every way improveing nny little 
imperfect Catalogue, with a knowledge, ac- 
curacy, and minuteness, peculiar to your- 
self; and which have given it a value and 
importance to which it could otherwise have 
had no sort of pretensions.’ 

**The MS. with such additions as were 
then made, went into the amicable hands, 
and passed under the careful and corrective 
eye of Mr. Douce, who added (so far as is 
recollected at this distance of time) about 

as 
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son ex; high and just satisfaction at 
this valuable improvement of his work, and 
sent the first draught of a prefatory adver- 
tisement to me, which contained a joint 
acknowledgment to Mr. Douce and myself 
for our united assistance. In a note, which 
still remains in my copy, dated Jan. 31st, 
1801, he said: *‘ Wil you have the good- 
ness to run your eye over my prefaces (at 
which i am a miserable hand), and make 
freely your judicious alterations and correc- 


ons, 

** This I did, and blotted out with my 
pen a severe sarcasm against Warton’s men- 
dacious ‘ History of English Poetry,’ which 
Ritson forbore to reinstate. But very soon 
afterward, having behaved with so much un- 
courteousness to Mr. Douce, as to occasion 
some discordancy, that gentleman’s name 
was suppressed in the prefatory acknowledg- 
ment; and I then desired (if I recollect 

ight) that my own should be omitted, 
which was accordingly done; though he 
chose to retain a personal compliment more 
fitted for Mr. Douce than for myself. 

«In a MS. note before Ritson’s own 
copy of ‘ Bibliographia Poetica,’ he there 
proposed : ‘If there shal be a second edi- 
tion of this book, instead of Mr. or Mister, 
shal be used Master, as in former times ; 
and now recently adopted in the black-letter 
Acts of Parliament, which is a grand resto- 
ration.’ This mode of address he afterwards 
used in a note to me, and it was thought, 
very naturally, to have been designed for 
my son, then a boy of ten years old. T.P.] 

**The defects and imperfections of this 
work have been far too hypercritically ani- 
madverted on, and without due reflection 
as to the extreme difficulty of obtaining in- 
formation on subjects that are chiefly de~ 
pendent on casual discovery, and frequently 
altogether beyond the attainment of the 
most diligent enquirer: but it is far easier 
to perceive chasms in these and similar re- 
searches, than to fill them up as needed; 
and of this Ritson was a much better judge 
than any of his censurers. The compiler 
of this useful and elaborate work very mo- 
destly and appropriately termed it ‘*.4 Ca- 
talogue of lish Poets,” while the critics 
seem to have, either erringly or willingly, 
mistaken bibliography for biography. 

**If the omissions appear to be many, 
they would be found principally such as 
could only be gradually supplied from the 
discoveries of later research; and the ex- 
isting edition, while it forms the nucleus 
of.a standard one, will ever sustain its cha- 
racter for correctness and utility. 

«It remains tobe remarked, that the pages 
of the last two works were more than usually 
disfigured by an unpleasant affectation of or- 
thography, formed, as it is supposed, on 
a self-originating system. Occasional de- 





Rsvizrw.—Chandos Leigh's Poems. 
as much:to the original as I had done. Rit- 
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viations from common rules of spelling are 
to be found in most of his volumes, which, 
as he advanced in life, obtained a stronger 
hold upon his fancy, and so increased and 
multiplied, as to threaten to render much 
of his text in app bsolete, if not 
unintelligible. The magnitude of the task, 
joined with his’ own unfortunate restless- 
ness and irritable disposition, prevented (if 
it was ever worth pursuing) any settled plan, 
or methodical arrangement: nor, from his 
printed works, is any rule discoverable, or 
any outline so defined, as to indicate the 
extent of that plan when perfected.” 

In the Appendix is printed Mr. 
Ritson’s *‘ Versees addressed to the La- 
dies of Stockton,” first printed in the 
Newcastle Miscellany, 1772, and af- 
terwards at Newcastle, 12mo, no date. 
These amatory Verses were published 
in a youthful fervour before he leit 
Stockton, which was so early as his 
twentieth year. It appears certain that 
the Orthography of Versees was not 
adopted by him so early as the year 
when the lines were first printed. 





—@— 

94. Second Letier to a Friend in Town and 
other Poems. By Chandos Leigh. 8vo. 
pp. 44. Lloyd and Son. 

Mr. Cuanpos Leieu is an excep- 
tion to the oracular dictum. He is 
** Poeta fit,” and therefore a fit Poet. 
We remember his. early crudities, and 
the very feeble indications of poetical 
temperament which they exhibited. 
There is now a mechanical correct- 
ness about him, and an acquired style 
(if we may hazard the expression) both 
of thinking and of writing, the result 
of study rather than the offspring of 
inspiration. The Epistle before us 
certainly reminds us of some of the sa- 
tirical effusions of Pope. His allusions 
to the prevailing foibles are frequently 
happily expresse:!, and the whole Poem 
is a specimen of right feeling, and of 
a discriminating mind. We hail with 
sincere pleasures such proofs of the love 
of intellectual exertion; so rare in a 
man of high fashion and of large for- 
tune ; fe though we trust these lat- 
ter considerations could never bias our 
opinions, yet we confess we have a 
high gratification in awarding praise, 
where it has been honourably earned 
by those who have so many seductions 
to combat, and such strong tempta- 
tions to become indolent and sensual. 
The little poem entitled the Queen of 
Golconda’s Féte is elegantly fanciful, 
and rich in embellishment. 

95. Forget 
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95. Forget Me Not ; a Christmas and New 
Year’s Gift for 1825. pp.394. Acker- 
maun 


THIS elegant little work having 
been eminently successful, has already 
excited a spirit of rivalry; and, as 
might have been ‘anticipated, different 
imitations have appeared, professing 
to be annual tributes of friendship 
and affection; ‘“* but,” says the edi- 
tor, ‘* notwithstanding the competi- 
tion last year, of two rivals for pub- 
lic favour, so little did their claims af- 
fect the popularity acquired by the 
Forget Me Not, that a very large im- 
pression was exhausted before the ar- 
rival of that season for which it is 
more particularly destined.” 

This volume, like its predecessors, 
is interspersed with miscellaneous 
pieces in prose and verse. The former 
are light and amusing; being evidently 
intended for the table of the drawing- 
room rather than the closet of the stu- 
dent. The poetical pieces are of the 
first-rate standard, being the produc- 
tions of Montgomery, Bee Neele, 
Wiffen, Bowring, &c. We have given 
a specimen in our poetical department, 


. 300. 
The embellishments are judiciously 
designed; and the Madonna of St. 
Sextus, engraved on steel from the 
pencil of Raphael, for delicacy, softness, 
and general effect, is exquisite in- 
deed. ‘* Among all the Madonnas,” 
says Professor Bottinger, ‘‘ created by 
the sublime pencil of the great master 
Urbino, none is more divinely conceiv- 
ed than this. What human talent and 
skill are capable of accomplishing, Ra- 
phael has achieved ‘in ae 


which may be pronoun truly 
unique.” The original is now in the 
Royal gallery at Dresden. 
—_—@— 
96. The Butterfly Collectors’ Vade-Mecum ; 
or, a Synoptical Table of English Buiter- 
Jlies (dedicated to the Rev. Wm. Kirby, 


A.M. F.R.S. and F.L.S.) illustrated with 
Sea 12mo. Longman and 
THIS is a useful little work on a 
popular and interesting subject, which 
we with much pleasure introduce to 
the notice of our readers. We have 
not yet forgotten the youthful days 
when the beauty and variety of the 
Butterfly tribe attracted our admira- 
tion, and lured us into many an ar- 
Gent. Mac. October, 1824. 
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dent and fruitless chase. Entomology, 
through the talent and research of 
Kirby, Spence, and “other emisent 
Naturalists, has become a favourite 
and fashionable pursuit ;” and although, 
as is justly observed, “‘ the study of 
every class in Natural History, is 
indisputably attended with peculiar 
advantages, yet it may safely be affirm- 
ed that it is from the knowledge 
of the characters, metamorphoses, 
and various modes of life which in- 
sects are destined to pursue, that a 
more intimate acquaintance may be 
obtained with the laws of Nature, and 
veneration for the great Creator of all, 
than can be derived from the contem- 
plation of any other class in the ani- 
mated world.” The most fascinating 
branch of this study is, perhaps, that 
of the Genus Papixio, to the descrip- 
tion of which this publication is con- 
fined. The Editor in the preface ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ from the many additions 
which have been made by scientific 
Entomologists to the List of English 
Butterfles, since the publication of the 
Aurelian’s Pocket Companion by Har- 
ris in 1775; as well as from the cir- 
cumstance of that work having been 
long out of print, and therefore diffi- 
cult to be procured; it is presumed 
that the admirers of this pleasing 
branch of Natural History will be in- 
terested in the appearance of a Vade- 
Mecum, which is partly extracted from 
** Hawarth’s Lepidoptera,” a work of 
great merit and expence, but which is 
not now easily obtained.”” The above 
extracts will sufficiently. evince the 
utility of this little work, which is 
executed with taste and ability, and 
which we heartily wish the success 
it merits. It contains, among other 
interesting matter, directions for col- 
lecting and preserving Butterflies, and 
is, by permission, inscribed to that 
able Entomologist, the Rev. Wm. 
Kirby, as an acknowledgment for his 
accurate and valuable remarks. 


97. Cambridge Classical Examinations. 
8vo. pp. 149. 

DEAN Monk has here published 
the Exercises which he gave out as 
Regius Professor of Greek, to the can- 
didates for Classical Honours in the 
University of Cambridge. The im- 
portance of learning to the grand in- 
terests and political elevation of the 

Nation, 
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Nation, and the propriety of the 
Clergy being the working bees in lay- 
ing in such a store of valuable honey, 
is evident, because the professions of 
Law, Arms, and Physic, have their 
own sere studies, which cannot 
he neglected without indispensable de- 
triment to the publick. Doing good, 
and teaching the elements of Christia- 
nity, are not, however, consumptive of 
time; and therefore the Church has 
always been deemed a proper profes- 
sion for the reception and encourage- 
ment of talent. In Greek Literature, 
to which these Exercises chiefly al- 
lude, there is a subtlety and simplicity 
united, the famous esa, which by 
a kind of chemical operation upon the 
rocess of thinking, performs a simi- 
ar act to that of Nature in the crea- 
tion of diamond. No appellation, even 
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from metaphor, can convéy an accu- 
rate idea of the astonishing energy of 
Demosthenes. It is a mountain in 
motion, bearing down and crushing 
every sense but wonder. The spright- 
liness and delicacy of Anacreon is a 
musical air, the’ effect of which is the 
very essence of abstract luxury; but 
we must give up this capering on 
high ropes, lest we should have an un- 
lucky fall. We shall, therefore, end 
with complimenting the learned and 
able Dean for his judgment and taste 
in the selections, (Hume’s character 
of Richard III. in p. 57, excepted, be- 
cause it is common-place and super- 
ficial) and for his integrity, because 
it is evident from the difficulty of the 
tasks imposed, that no favour but the 
Palmam qui meruit, ferat, must have 
biassed the election. 





98. Miss Isaner Hit has acquired a 
certain degree of literary reputation, which, 
if her production of Zapha, or the Amulet, 
a Poem, do not endanger, we hardly think 
it will confirm. The subject is a most re- 
pulsive one; in accordance, we presume, 
with the principles of the Byron school, 
and we are really sorry chat a writer of Miss 
Hill's hitherto acknowledged good taste 
should have been misled by its false attrac- 
tions. The blaze of a lofty genius may 
throw a lustre around its very aberrations ; 
but the effect will be but transient and mo- 
mentary. There are indications palpable 
and manifest of the poetical temperament in 
this production, clouded as they are by 
many obscurities, but something more than 
indications is expected from a writer in her 
third appearance, and we entreat Miss Hill 
not to waste her fine talents upon subjects 
unworthy their exertion. 





99. Monody.on the Death of Lord By- 
von, by Tuomas Mauopr, B.A. is an effu- 
sion ‘warm from the heart’ and ‘faithful 
to its fires.” The death of this nobleman 
is a theme on which few are able to speak. 
His was the spirit (as he said of Snetieet 
* antithetically mixed,’ and it requires al- 
most a genius varied as his own to do him 
right justice; we turn with loathing from 
* sentimental pipings’ over such a tomb; 
and we must wait the happiest hours of po- 
etic inspiration for a dirge worthy of the 
_ of Byron. In justice to Mr. Maude, 
‘however, we must add, that his lines are 
creditable to his feelings and his talents, 





100. The Dilectus Lectionum, by Dr. 
Auten, of Bath, consists of a Selection of 
Lessons, intended to exemplify the rules of 
‘the Eton Latin Syntax, with a parsing In- 


dex at the bottom of each lesson. This 
little work is well calculated not only to as- 
sist the tutor in the discharge of his arduous 
duties, but also to awaken the interest of 
the pupil in the commencement of his clas- 
sical studies. A very useful and copious vo- 
cabulary concludes the volume.—The same 
industrious author has likewise issued a se- 
cond edition of his Moral and Religious Dis- 
courses, for the use of schools ‘and private 
families. They breathe the purest principles 
of morality and virtue. 





101. Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, 
and the Retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, 
has been translated into English by N.S. 
Situ, the translator of Tacitus. ‘The ori- 
ginal Greek which accompanies the English 
will afford much facility to the student of 
that language, and the historical illustra- 
tions convey much useful information. The 
style is free and easy. 





102. Letters to Young Ladies on their 
entrance into the werld, cuntain useful ad- 
vice for that smiling season of life when the 
buoyant spirits of youth, just emancipated 
from the discipline of the governess, re- 
quires a judicious directing power to check 
its exuberance and guide its heedless steps, 
when the work of se/f-education, if not al- 
ready commenced, shou!d henceforth occupy 
the mind, happily and profitably so em- 
ployed. ‘* Education,” the authoress well 
observes, ‘‘ is a word of serious import, 
often talked of, but little understood, and 
must, to be effective, be prolonged beyond 
the time usually allotted for youthful 
studies.” Tothe Letters are added Sketches 
from real Life, intended to convey some 
point of duty, or direct the attention to 
some error or evil disposition. These Tales 


are, we think, inferior to the Letters. 
103. Mr. 
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108. Mr. Smitrn’s Grammar of Criti- 
cism and Logic is a book which begins with 
the humblest elements, and proceeds to the 
most difficult and final improvements of lan- 
guage. Such books are useful to numerous 
persons who have not had the advantage of 
liberal education, and yet may be placed in 
states of society where badness or ignorance 
of composition may be disgraceful to them. 
All the rules of Blair may be got up from 
Fosbroke’s Grammar of Rhetorick; and 
practice of the exercises; but a previous 
knowledge of the common rules of Gram- 
mar and construction is, of course, neces- 
sary. Such a work is Mr. Smith's, which 


is very copious. 





104. The Author of the Jmmediate, not 
Gradual Abolition of Slavery, is too intem- 
perate for a political writer. He takes the 
matter up, as the Catholicks did their reli- 

ion in the days of Mary, and would treat 
the Planters and Proprietors as they did the 
Protestants. 

105. Mr. Maupe’s Village Grammar 
School, and other poems, are full of inte- 
resting sensations and agreeable allusions. 








106. Mr. Bouitty’s Tales for Mothers 
point out the errors into which maternal 
love may lead them. What Mrs. Opie’s 
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Father and Daughter is to unmarried girls, 
this truly excellent book is to young wives ; 
and we are fully persuaded that every one 
who reads it will be of our opinion. The 
tales have such a natural display of inci- 
dents, consequent upon the follies pro- 
scribed, that they confer high honour upon 
the talent of the author, and fill the mind 
of the reader with valuable instruction. 





107. Miss Mant’s Young Naturalist 
may be classed among those very good 
books which it is the honour of the age 
now to get up for the instruction of young 
people. 

108. Mrs. Lawrear’s Letters to Young 
Ladies may not only be fully recommended 
to those for whom they are written, but 
also to the other sex, as the best source 
from which they can learn properly to ap- 


preciate female society. ' 


109. The Religious World Displayed; b 
the Rev. Rosert Apam (Senior Englis 
Chaplain in the Island of St. Croix), is 
abridged from his larger work for the con- 
venience of juvenile readers. From a cur+ 
sory view, it seems rather calculated for re- 
ference than for perusal; but in every re- 
spect more eligible than Mr. Nightingale’s 
partial work on the same subject. 








—¢-— 


LITERATURE, 


Ready for Publication. 

An Epistle to Archdeacon Nares, V.P. of 
the Royal Society of Literature; from R. 
Polwhele, an honorary Associate: written 
at Newlyn Vicarage, near Truro, 

Narrative of Lord Byron’s Voyage to 
Corsica and Sardinia during the Summer 
and Autumn of the year 1821. Compiled 
from Minutes made by the Passengers, and 
Extracts from the Journal of his Lordship’s 
Yacht the Mazeppa, kept by Capt. Benson, 
R. N. Commander. 

The Opinion of the Catholic Church for 


SCIENCE, &c. 
affording re of the Grammatical 
Structure of the Language. Compiled b 
J. P. Davies, F.R.S. ihe . 4 

The 23d Number of Fossroxe’s Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities. One more Number 
will complete this interesting Work. 

No. XI. of the Elizabethan Progresses. 

Specimens, selected and translated, of the 
Lyric Poetry of the Minessingers, of the 
Reign of Frederick Barbarossa, and the suc- 
ceeding Emperors of the Suabian Dynasty ; 
illustrated by similar Specimens of the Trou- 
badours, and other contemporary Lyric 
Schools of Europe. 





the first three Centuries, on the ity of 
believing that our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
True God. Translated from the Latin of 
Bp. Bull. By the Rev. T. Rankin. 

Time’s Telescope for the Year 1825, to 
be published with the Almanacks. 

e Minister's Last Appeal to his People ; 
a Farewell Sermon, preached in the parish 
Church of Louth, on Sunday, Sept. 12, 
1824. By the Rev. R. Mite. 

The moral Government of God vindi- 
cated, in Observations on the System of 
Theology taught by the Rev. Dr. Hawker, 
hn of Charles, Plymouth. By Isaian 

RT. 

Part III. of Sermons and Plans of Ser- 
mons. By the late Rev. Joseeu Benson. 

Hien un Shoo; or Chinese Moral 
Maxims, with a free and verbal Translation, 


Recollections of Foreign Travel, on Life, 
Literature, and Self-Knowledge. By Sir E. 
Bryoces, Bart. 

A Voyage performed in the Years 1822- 
23-24; containing an Examination of the 
Antarctic Sea to the 74th Degree of Lati- 
tude : and a Visit to Terra del Fuego, with 
a particular Account of the Inhabitants. 
By James Weppe.t, Esq 

A View of the Present State of the Sal- 
mon and Channel Fisheries, and of the 
Statute Laws by which they are regulated. 
By J. Cornisu. 

The History of the Administration of the 
Right Hon. Henry Pelham, drawn from 
authentic sources; with private and ori- 
ginal Correspondence, from 1743 to 1754. 
By Witiiam Coxz, FLR.S. F.A.S. : 

Illustrations 
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Illustrations of Lying, in all its Branches. 
By Amezia Opie. 

Memoirs of Painting, with a Chronologi- 
cal History of the Importation of Pictures 
by the Great Masters into aien since 
the French Revolution. By W. Bucua- 
wan, Esq. : 

Theodric, a Domestic Tale, and other 
Poems. By Tuomas Camppett, Esq. Au- 
thor of “« the Pleasures of Hope,” &c. 

Queen Hynde. An Epic Poem. By 
James Hocc, Author of the ‘ Queen’s 
Wake,” &c. 

On the actual State of Greece in 1823-4. 
By Colonel Leicester Stannore. 

Part I. of the History and Antiquities of 
the Parish and Palace of Lambeth. 

Richmond and its Vicinity, with a glance 
at Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, and Hamp- 
ton Court. By Joun Evans, LL.D. Author 
of ** The Juvenile Tourist,” &c. 

New Landlord’s Tales, in 2 vols. 

Walladmor: freely translated from the 
English of Walter Scott,” translated from 
the German. 

Sylvan Sketches. By the Author of 
*¢ Flora Domestica.” 

A Greek and ~—_ Lexicon, principally 
on the plan of the Greek a German 
Lexicon of Schneider. By J. Donnecan, 
Member of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh. 

A Collection of Poems, entitled ‘* Bay 
Leaves.” By T. C. Smitu. 

Village Farrier; being a compendium of 
the Veterinary Art. 

Village Lawyer, or every Englishman his 
own Attorney. By Henry Cooper, Esq. 

The Art of Brewing, on Scientific Prin- 
ciples. Adapted to the Use of Brewers and 
Private Families ; with the Value and Im- 
portance of the Saccharometer. 





Preparing for Pullication. 

Joannis Miltoni Angli De Doctrina Chris- 
tiani, Libri duo posthumi, nunc primum 
typis mandati; edente C. R. Sumner, M. A. 
At the same time will be published, uniform 
with the above, A Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine. By Joun Mitton. Translated 
from the Original, by Cuartes R. Sumner, 
M. A. Librarian and Historiographer to His 
Majesty, and yee of Worcester. 

Mr. Dinpin is employed on a Second 
Volume of his Library Companion ; which 
will appear in the course of next year. It 
will embrace every topic of Literature, Phi- 
losophy, the Arts and Sciences, omitted or 
only slightly noticed in the Volume already 
published. 

Stemmata Anglicana, or a Miscellaneous 
Collection of Genealogy : shewing the De- 
scent of numerous Eminent and Baronial 
Families, whereof neither Dugdale, Collins, 
Edmondson, nor any other Peerage Writer, 
has hitherto made mention. By T. C. 
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Banxs, author of the “* Dormant and Ex- 
tinct Baronage of England, &c. &c. &c. 

The Gaelic Dictionary, by Mr. Arm- 
STRONG, which was destroyed at the late 
fire at Mr. Moyes’s, is again proceeding. 

The Rev. Mr. Fry’s History of the Chris- 
tian Church, which was also destroyed at 
the late fire, will shortly make its appearance. 

A Course of Sermons for the Tee con- 
taining two for each Sunday, and one for 
each Holiday. By the Rev. J. R. Pitman, 
of the Foundling and Magdalen. 

Travels of General Baron Minutoli in 
Lybia and Upper t. 

"The Mists of eye from the fall of the 
Western Empire to the extinction of the 
Venetian Republic. By Grorce Percevat, 


A History of Art, and Biography of its 
Professors. By Mr. Georce Soans. 

M. M. A. Tuters and F. Bopin’s His- 
tory of the French Revolution. 

‘aptain R. Souruey’s Chronological His- 
tory of the West Indies. 
tr. Worpswortn’s Inquiry upon the 
westion, ‘* Who was the Author of the 
con Basilike.” 

*¢ Tales of Irish Life,” with Illustrations, 
by Mr. George Cruikshank, engraved by 
ite, Thompson, Hughes, and Bonner, 
in their best style. 

Revelations of the Dead Alive. By a 
successful Dramatic Writer. 

The Cambrian Plutarch, or Lives of the 
most eminent Welshmen. By J. H. Parry. 

An Original System of ome and Con- 
fectionery, embracing all the Varieties of 
English and Foreign practice. By Conrap 
Cooke. 

The Connoisseur’s Repertorium; or, & 
Universal Historical Record of Artists, and 
of their Works, as relative to Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Engraving. 
from the revival of the Fine Arts in the 
Twelfth Century to the present epoch. By 
Tuomas Dopp. 

Mr. Fautxner has issued proposals for 

ublishing by Subscription, a South-west 

View of the New Gothic Church of St. 
Luke, Chelsea, from an Original Drawing 
by an eminent Artist. 

Urania’s Mirror, or a View of the Heavens, 
consisting of Thirty-two large Cards, on 
which are represented all the Constellations 
visible in the British Empire. 

A Manual of Pharmacy. By W. T. Brann. 

Picturesque Views of the Principal Mo- 
numents in the Cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
near Paris; also a correct View of the Pa- 
raclete, erected by Abelard: accompanied 
with concise descriptive Notices. rawn 


by Joun Tuomas Serres, Marine Painter 
to his Majesty, and H. R. H. the Duke of 
Clarence. 
The Mirvan Family, or Christian principle 
developed in early Life. 
The Botanic Garden, or Magazine of 
hardy 
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hardy Flower Plants, cultivated in Great 
Britain. By B. Manna. 

Le Nouveau Tableau de Londres de Leigh, 
vu Guide de |’Etranger dans la Capitale de 
l’Angleterre. 

Edinburgh, The Modern Athens. Bya 
Modern Greek. 

An Explanatory Dictionary of the Appa- 
ratus and Instruments employed in the va- 
rious Operations of Philosophical and Ex- 
perimental Chemistry. 

Suicide and its Antidotes, a series of 
Anecdotes aud actual Narratives, with sug- 

estions on Mental Distress. By the Rev. 

Lomon Piccott, A.M. Rector of Dun- 
stable. 





Camsrioce University Press *. 

Mons, Crevier, in his History of the 
University of Paris, observes, that +" 
ence, Strasbourg, and Harlem, had, for 
some time, disputed the honour of the 
invention of priuting, yet so, that till 
that time almost all the onal had agreed 
to allow it to Mayence; but that in 1740 
Mons. Schepflin, who was then of the 
University of Paris, in a memorial read be- 
fore the Hae Re of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, defended the claims of his country 
(Strasbourg), and by such new proofs, that 
he did not see how we could help dividing 
the claim between Strasbourg and Mayence, 
by giving the first essay of the art, in its 
more gross state, to Strasbourg, and its per- 
fection to Mayence.—Crevier does not men- 
tion Harlem as having any claim, at least 
as making any part in the memorial of 
Schepflin—and, long before, in an edition 
of Livy, 1518, printed by Schoeffer, Faust’s 
son-in-law, the invention is given to May- 
ence, as well in a patent to the printer, b 
the Emperor, and the Dedication of Ulrich 
Hatten, as in an Epistle by the editors, and 
in Erasmus’s Prefatory Address ; and it has 
been observed that Erasmus, a learned 
Dutchman, would never have given his opi- 
nion against his own country, had its claim 
rested on the smallest authority. 

Yet, after all, these learned men have not 
been sufficiently provided with their distin- 
guqudum est. eerman proves, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that Harlem had wooden 
beechen types, and that Laurentius printed 
books with them before metal moveable 
types were introduced at Mayence, or any 
book printed there; that after metal types 
were introduced, the improvement was so 
considerable, and the work wrought on 
them so complete, that the others, on 
blocks, and moveable wooden types, were 
overlooked and slighted, or perhaps scarcely 
known to have been: hence an after-im- 
provement obtained the name of an inven- 





* From Dyer’s Privileges of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 
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tion, and he who first printed with metat 
types was called the first printer. As to 
Strasbourg, Meerman observes, there is no 
certain proof of a single book having been 
printed there, till dispersion of the 
ptinters in 1562. 

But to whichever of these three countries, 
and on whatever ground the crown of dis- 
tinction, the h of the first invention 
of printing is conferred, and in whatever 
year it is dated, that it was introduced ia 
the University of Paris in 1470, there is no 
doubt: the first printed book dated at Ox- 
ford is of the date 1468 or 1478; but the 
first at the University of Cambridge not till 
1521. 

For the earlier period of introducing print- 
ing at Oxford, and the later at wy 
we shall be found in harmony with the Ox- 
ford historian; and also, that we may not 
be thought to keep suspicious company— 
with a late learned Librarian of Cambridge. 
And as Dr. Middleton aimed to do credit 
to his office vue Se just before ap- 
pointed University-Librarian), and could 
never have thought that the best way to 
effect that was to do injustice to the Uni- 
versity ; as he was possessed of such oppor- 
tunities for inquiry, and such motives for 
pursuing them; he would, no doubt, have 
brought forward his earlier dates, could they 
with any shadow of evidence have been pro- 
duced. We may then fairly conclude yaaa 
is no authentic testimony of any book being 
printed at Cambridge till the year 1521. 

Mr. George North, formerly of Bene’t 
College, an Antiquary of some repute, 
thought he had made a discovery of a book 
printed at Cambridge as early as 1478; for, 
if his Letter on the supposed discovery con- 
tained his complete meaning, and that it 
did, Mr. Ames’s Reply to it clearly shows, 
he must have confounded, in an absent mo- 
ment, compilatum with impressum, or ex- 
cusum. 

Yet this discovery excited not only the 
surprise, but the triumph of Mr. North 
himself. ‘If this discovery,” says he, in 
his Letter to Ames, ‘‘ proves new to you, I 
must bespeak its being inserted in your 
book, that this University may not for the 
future be so triumphed over by her Sister 
Oxford, on the false notion of being so very 
late before she had the useful art of print- 
ing.” 

This printed book of which Mr. North 
speaks, is a codex impressus,,in folio: it is 
among the MSS. given by Archbishop 
Parker to Bene’t College; it was compiled 
at Cambridge, in 1478, and printed at St. 
Alban’s in 1480. The complete colophon 
of the book printed, as given by p toy, sm 
a copy in the possession of Dr. Mead, is as 
follows : —** Rhetorica Nova Fratris Lau- 
rentii Gulielmi de Saun4 Ordinis Minorum. 
Compilatum autem fuit hoc opus in alma 
Universitate Cantabrigie anuo Domini 1478, 
die 
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die et 6 Julii: quo die festum Sancte Mar- 
the recolitur sub protectione Serenissimi 
Regis Anglorum Edwardi quarti.” To the 
copy printed at St. Alban’s, is added, *« Im- 
ptessum fuit hoc presens opus Rhetorice 
facultatis apud Villam Sancti Albani anno 
Domini 1480.” I suspect there is no au- 
thority for saying it was printed at Cam- 
bridge; or if any, not befure 1521. There 
is certainly none, I suspect, for saying this 
work was printed at Cambridge in 1478, but 
what is grounded ou the mistake just men- 
tioned: there is no notice of any thing like 
a printing-house till many years after. 

Of the origin and progress of Printing in 
England, in general, it is not necessary now 
to speak. Caxton is spoken of by most as 
the first who practised it here. Mr. Carter 
says he was a Cambridgeshire man, and 
took his name from Caxton, in Cambridge- 
shire (Dr. Fuller, from Caxton in Hertford- 
shire—some error of the press, I suppose) ; 
and adds, that he might have erected a press 
at Cambridge, under the care of one of his 
servants. But without producing other 
reasons against the assertion of Caxton’s 
being a Cambridgeshire man, his own testi- 
mony is sufficient: ‘‘In Fraunce was I 
never, and was born and lerned myne Eng- 
lish iu Kent, in the Weeld, where English 
is spoken brood and rude.” The fancy of 
his possibly erecting a printing press at Cam- 
bridge is equally without foundation, as we 
have already seen is that about the first 
printed book at Cambridge in 1478. Cax- 
ton settled as a printer at Westminster, 
where he continued printing from about 
the year 1470 to 1495, as is generally said, 
and.was buried at Westminster. Of all the 
books printed by him, of most of which 
there are copies in the University Library, 
not one was printed at Cambridge; and 
what is no less worthy of remark, the first 
book put forth, ix usum Cantabrigie, was 
printed by Winand, or Wynkyn de Worde, 
in 1518, in London. An early printed book 
of the greatest note at the time, written by 
one of our Cambridge Doctors, was printed 
at Paris as early as 1506; it was afterwards 
printed in London, and twice at least at 
Oxford, and never printed at Cambridge at 
all. 


American LiTeRATURE. 


The publication of books is so much 
cheaper in this country than in Great Bri- 
tain, that nearly all we use are American 
editions. According to reports from the 
custom-houses, made under a resolution of 
the Senate in 1822, it appears that the im- 
portation of books bears an extremely small 
proportion to the American editions. The 
imported books are the mere seed. It is 
estimated that between two and three mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of books are annually 
published in the United States. It is to be 
regretted that literary property here is held 
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by an imperfect tenure; there being no 
other protection for it than the provisions of 
an inetficient Act of Congress, the impotent 
offspring of an absolute English statute. 
The inducement to take copy-rights is 
therefore inadequate, and a large propor- 
tion of the most valuable American books is. 
published without any legal title. Yet there 
were 125 copy-rights purchased from Jan. 
1822 to April 1823. There has been eight 
editions, comprising 7500 copies, of Stew- 
art’s Philosophy ublished here since its ap- 
appearance in Europe thirty years ago. 
500,000 dollars were the capital invested in 
one edition of Rees’s Encyclopedia. Of a 
lighter kind of reading, nearly 200,000 co- 
pies of the Waverley novels, comprising 
500,000 volumes, have issued from the 
American press in the last nine years. 4000 
copies of a late American novel were dis- 
posed of immediately on its publication. 
Five hundred dollars were paid by an enter- 
prising bookseller for a single copy of one 
of these (the Waverley) novels, without any 
copy-tight, merely, by prompt republica- 
tion, to gratify the public eagerness to read 
it. Among the curiosities of American 
literature we must mention the itinerant 
book-trade. There are, we understand, 
more than 200 waggons which travel thro’ 
the country laden with books for sale. 
Many biographical accounts of distinguish- 
ed Americans are thus distributed. Fifty 
thousand copies of Mr. Weem’s Life of 
Washington have been published, and most- 
ly circulated in this way throughout the in- 
terior. Education, the sciences, the learned 
professions, the church, politics, together 
with ephemeral and fanciful publications, 
maintain the press in respectable activity. 
The modern manuals of literature and 
science, magazines, journals, and reviews, 
abound in the United States, though they 
have to cope with a larger field of newspa- 
pers than elsewhere.—ZJngersoll on the In- 


fluence of America on the Mind. 


Discoveries 1n AMERICA. 


Mr. T. Nuttall, honorary member of the 
American Philosophical Society, and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, has lately 
published a Journal of his Travels into the 
Arkansa Territory. His prime object was 
to furnish a sketch of the natural history of 
the countries watered by the river Arkansa, 
previous to its joining » he Mississippi. This 
last forms an extraordinary basin, compre- 
hending a vast bed of waters, in a channel 
strikingly grand, and through a rich variety 
of scenery. It receives a number of tribu- 
tary currents, some as large as the Danube, 
before its efflux into the Gulf of Mexico. 
It extends from the Allegany and Apala- 
chian mountains, which border on the an- 
cient territory of the United States, to the 
rocky mountains that separate it from New 
Mexico, and from the other regions 7 

that 
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that side of the Continent. The whole of 
this track, formerly occupied by numerous 
tribes of natives, is now replenished with 
European establishments, which cannot be 
surveyed without emotions of tranquil plea- 
sure. Mr. Nuttall set out from Philadel- 
phia in 1818; and, after crossing the chain 
of the Allegany, arrived at Pittsburgh, built 
on the banks of the Ohio, at the confluence 
of the Monongahela and the All . Ex- 
cellent roads lead to it from all oe ieane 
countries, and it is considered as an entre- 
pot for those situated on each side of the 
mountains. More than a hundred vessels 
of all descriptions were on the Ohio. Steam- 
boats and coal-barges were impatiently wait- 
ing for the rising of the waters, then very 
low. Pit coal is in great abundance about 
Pittsburgh, and is a considerable source of 
gain. Here Mr. N. took his passage in a 
vessel, proceeding down the Ohio, till in 
five days he arrived at Wheeling, a com- 
mercial depét for those parts of Virginia. 
He visited the Swiss colonies of Vevay and 
Gand, where attempts have been made to 
cultivate the vine, but without success. 
He came next to Louisville, in Kentucky, a 
large and flourishing town, with a number 
of banking-houses; their credit was at that 
time ina depreciated state. He then passed 
the Falls of the Ohio, the falls of which was 
much inferior to the expectations he had 
formed, ‘The steam-boats of New Orleans, 
which come up the Ohio, as far as Ship- 
pingsport, below the Falls, are from 300 to 
500 tons; their passage back is effected in 
eighteen days, This traveller at length 
reached the mouth of the Ohio, and entered 
the Mississippi. The lands adjacent to 
these two rivers are not inhabited, on ac- 
count of the inundations ; but they abound 
in game. Here the navigation becomes dif- 
ficult, and often dangerous, from the trees 
dragged along by the current, which, meet- 
ing with obstruction, adhere to the bottom 
of the river, forming a sort of dyke or ram- 
part in the channel. The banks both of 
the Mississippi and Ohio are interspersed 
with plains, woods, hamlets, rising towns, 
and Indian camps, After a navigation of 
twenty4four days on the Mississippi, Mr. 
N. entered the Arkansa. The first habita- 
tious that he discovered formed a part of a 
little French settlement, where the land 
was under culture, produci wheat and 
cotton. Advancing further, the vegetation 

d to be t » and mostly co- 
vered with immense forests, where no path- 
way could be discerned. The author after- 
wards traces an outline of the ancient popu- 
lation on the banks of the Mississippi. This 
is borrowed from a Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion of Ferdinand de Soto, who sailed from 
Caba, in 1539, with 1000 men, and, land- 
ing in Florida, penetrated to the Mississippi, 
and explored many parts of the adjoining 
regions: of those that attended him, only 
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113 returned. The author has arranged 
and shaded, with distinctness and precision, 
two most interesting topics,—the gradations 
of a civilization, rapid in its progress; and 
the primitive aspect of countries and inha- 
bitants, as yet unexplored. 


and Science. 





A leaf of a most valuable and ancient ma- 
nuscript, entitled the Exon Domesday Book, 
preserved among the Records and Charters 
of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, was 
lately restored to its proper place, having 
been accidentally found at some distance in 
the country, after being missing, it is said, 
upwards of a century. About eight years 
since the above MS. was printed in 500 
pages folio, in a Supplement to the Exche- 
quer Great Domesday Book ; when the 
learned editor and antiquary, Henry Etxis, 
Esq. had occasion to regret in his Preface 
the imperfection caused by the lost leaf. 

The destruction of Lord Byron’s own Me- 
moirs, and the suppression (for the present 
at least) of his Letters, has naturally tend- 
ed to encrease the desire of obtaining any 
authentic particulars respecting the private 
life of so eccentric an individual ; and public 
curiosity is likely to be amply gratified in this 
respect, his conversations for a considerable 
period during his residence atPisa, having been 
faithfully recorded by one of his most intimate 
friends. The historian is Captain Medwin of 
the 24th Light Dragoons—a poet himself, 
and a cousin of the late Percy-Bysshe Shelley. 

Several coins have been lately dug up at 
the recently discovered Roman villa, at Wig- 
ginton, the seat of G. Cobb, Esq. in Oxford- 
shire. They are all, we understand, of the 
Lower Empire; and those we have seen are 
small brass, and, for the most part, ina very 
bad state of conservation. The following 
are the only ones we have been able to de- 
cipher: — Two of Constantine the Great, 
struck about the year 308, and, as appears 
by the letters on the reverse, at the mint in 
London, erected by that Monarch. On the 
obverse is the legend Constantinus Aus. ; 
and on the reverse, S. P. Lon.— One of Fla- 
vius Julius Crispus Cxsar, son of Constantine 
the Great, who was poisoned by order of his 
father, anno Dom. 326. On the obverse is 
the legend Crispus Nost C.; and on the 
reverse, an altar with a globe upon it, and 
Vortis xx. On one side of the altar is the 
letter F. and on the other B.; the whole is 
surrounded with the epigraphe Beata Tran- 
guituitas P. Lon. (P. x is an abbrevia- 
tion of the words Pecunia Londinensis). And 
one of Coustantine the Second (coined about 
the year 389). On the obverse is the le- 
gend Constantinus Jun: Nos: c:; and on 
the reverse, a building surmounted with a 
star.—O.xford Paper. 

Mr. M‘Donald, we understand, has in- 
vented a ‘ Self-moving Machine” for tra- 
velling op roads, which has carried seven 
persons ; it is propelled by means of a 

es: 
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dies : a man sits behind working the same, 
and there is a fly-wheel acting upon two 
cog-wheels, which operate upon a square 
axle. The man behind has no hard labour, 
as from the velocity of the fly-wheel, toge- 
ther with the aid of a lever, which is in the 
hand of a person in front steering, he has 
not often to put his feet to the treddles. 
Mr. M‘Donald intends, when he shall have 
improved the friction of the body of the 
carriage, to present the same to the Society 
of Arts; and, as he desires to receive no 
emolument for the same, he hopes it will 
come into general use. 


Stream Encines. 


The immense price charged for steam 
engines in France has deterred many per- 
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sons of limited capital from employing them. 

re are not more than steam-engine 
manufactories in France, the largest of which 
is in Paris, and belongs to Casimir Perrier, 
and other French and English capitalists. 
The engines are there charged double. the 
amount which is paid im England. In in- 
trinsic quality they resemble our own; but 
although this manufactory is superintended 
by an Englishman, the French workmen 
know so little how to handle iron, that the 
engines are any thing rather than specimens 
of perfection, as to outward appearance. 
Many private gentlemen in France have 
had small steam-engines erected on their 
grounds for the more plentiful supply of 
water; one on an estate near Paris, which 
cost upwards of 30,000 francs. 





SELECT 


TO MUSIC. 


(From Ackermann’s ** Forget me Not,” 
reviewed in p. 353.) 
NYMPH, we woo thee from the steeps 
That bend o’er Tiber’s classic wave, 
Where Rome’s dejected Genius weeps 
In anguish o’er her Brutus’ grave. 


Come to our land—thy altar here 
Shall lighten with a nobler flame ; 

Thy cute 4 & greener verdure wear, 
A deeper worship love thy name. 


Leave olive-grove and vineyard-bower :— 
Here breathes at morn as sweet a gale, 

Here falls the dew as soft a shower, 
Here nun-like Evening glides as pale. 


Here—here alone, man’s hallow’d form 
In native grandeur stands subli 
Bold, dark, and mighty as the storm 
That thundering sweeps his Northern 


clime. 





A mingled wonder, wild and brave ! 
Stern as the wintry ocean’s roar, 
Yet softer than the murmuring wave 
That sleeps along its summer shore. 
And woman—loveliest woman—here 
From roseate lip, and diamond eye, 
The living star that lights his sphere, 
love, and peace, and purity. 
Come from the land of monkish gloom— 
Land of the bigot and the blind! 
Come from the slave’s and tyrant’s tomb, 
And know the Lords of human kind. 


R. M. 
—o— 


THE DEATH OF ALFRED. 
ALFrep—unis Cuitpren—Asp. PLeGMonp. 


ALPRED. 
MYX life is waning fast ; the hand of Death 
With icy chillness freezes up my blood, 





POETRY. 


And warns me to take leave of things below. 
I feel a consciousness that now brief space 
Lies between me and the eternal world. 


ETHELGIFA. 
O say not so, my father, many years 
May yet be yours;—you cannot leave us 
now,— 
Now when in tranquil peace the nation rests, 
And you at length might taste domestic joys. 


ALFRED. 
It must not be,—Heaven knows my dearest 
wish 
Has been to spend a calm and quiet age 
In the society of those I love ; 
But I am call’d to fairer happier climes, 
To render an account of all my deeds 
To Him who gave me here so hard a part 
On this world’s stage to act. Be it your 


prayer 

That I may not be found in that account 

A lacking servant.—Now attend, my son, 

And » my dying words: 1 leave with 
thee 


A crown,—’tis fair and specious to the view, 
And is of most men envied ; but thou'lt find 
That, like the diadem girt round the brow 
Of Him, the Lord of all, it is a crown 
Of thorns ; anxiety and watchful care 
Brood in its orb and in its circle rest, — 
Yet may’st thou lull these ever-waking fiends, 
And gain repose, by paying strict regard 
To justice and impartiality ; 
Thus wilt thou gain thy people’s confidence, 
And lighten half the troubles of the crown. 
Remember always that the Monarch lives 
But for his subjects, that his only thoughts 
Should be how best he may improve the 
State, 
Defeat its enemies, and keep himself 
From Royalty’s temptations ; ’tis not wealth 
Or fame that he should covet, save the fame 
Of being styled the Father of his People. 
In war be bold, yet cautious ; let not zeal 
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Lead to intemperate fay Upon.mes sand would Jook to.theedor help ; 
ronke thes than] free io ot y task in life has been mest diffieulas-r : 
From Fabius learn the advantage of delay, © Thou know'st the temptations of.s crows 
From Cincinnatus bravery in fight, Are numerous and and I have sinn‘d .. 
And moderation after conquest Bain’ a In thought and word and deed, more than 
I pre for. war, amend the , 
Ses jeatinn — none denied ; the Prince Can tell ea thee art merciful and true, 
Who makes distinction between and Let then the merits of thy only Son 


Serf, 
At his tribunal, may * well 7 the day 
Himself shall before the bar supreme : 
And chief of all, my Edward, trust in Him 
Who is the stay of Princes, for ’tis He, 
And He alone, can make thee justly reign, 
Can quell thy enemies, improve thy State, 
And bless thee. here with all prosperity; |. 
Promote his, worship, and bis trust 
To men of learning, piety, and tru 
That their instructions, blessed to. he State, 
May make thy people loyal, true, and brave. 


Epwarn. 
I trust my reign is distant still,—but 
Deep in the tablets of my heart I'll write 
These wise commands,—your own example 
join’d, 
May make me wield thy sceptre with less fear 
Than, uninstructed, I had dar’d to do. 


Arne. 

To you, Ethelward, scarcely, need I speak, 
A life recluse as yours is far from harms 
Attendant on.all others,—yet. beware, 
Lest, captivated with the dazzling charms 
Of science and of study, you forget 
Your, country bas a claim upon your heart, 
Your head, your arm ;—be ready to defend 
That country, even to your latest gasp. 
My daughters, to your brothers I commend 

ou; 
They will protect you, love and cherish you ; 
Let the example of the saint that bore you 
Be ever in your minds ; then will you b 
Your husbands, country, families, and selves. 


(To Piecmonp.) 
Father, I thank you for your many cares, 
Ip, gratitude I_now confess. your Jove 
Has been, mane pleasant to me j—you, my 


Esteem ‘this holy Prelate as your friend. 
Now farewell to the world! 


Asp. PLe@Monp. 
., My Royal Sire, 
Your life and piety scarce need the help 
The —_ would grant you in this trying 
‘ our; _ 
Yet would I warn you, none are sinless here, 
And yours has been a busy sphere of life. 


. ALFRED. 

I- -thask thee,’ Father. It has heen my‘aim 
To serve my Maker, yet J've often fail’d, . 
ant in my dying hour need -_ the love, 

mn, mpassion of my God,— 
And hod eley he tle nese Jal God! 
Author of all my good, I feel thy power 

Grr. Mac. October, 1824, 
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Atone for. all my cxtaiony—oee, see, there 
stand, moti oe 
A host of angels waiting to receive me ;— 
Children, farewell !—~I come to thee,QLiond, 
Receive my soul,—my country,—aod wy 
God! : H. W. 


~~: 


STANZAS, 
By Lorp Byron. 


I HEARD thy fate without a tear, 
Thy loss with scarce a sigh; 

And yet, thou wert dear— 
Too loved of all to die.— 

I know not what hath sear’d mine eye ; 
The tears refuse to start ; 

But every drop its lids ony 
Falls dreary on my heart. 


Yes—deep and heavy, one by one, 
They sink and turn to care; 
As caverned waters wear the. stone ; 
Yet dropping harden there— 
= cannot petrify more fast 
an feelings sunk remain, 
Which, coldly fixed, regard the past, 
But never melt again. 


gaay tay 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 
By J. Fossroxr, Ese. 


I[HINE was that restless curbless sou! 
Whose pepe burthen o’er the 
world ent i_s 
Was doomed its giant course to roll, 
By fate impel’ : by passion hurl’d. 
That knew not where its hopes to lay ; 
Abborring t so much as rest, 
A episis wafting with ie clay. 


Thine was the.stern and outward frown, 
we thant hy Lom 

I » without the.erowm, » 

yy eS 


The spirit thine that er could brook 
A rival at m ate ove 
Thine was the knee ¢t ne'er could “crook 
Its pregnant hinge,” but stood alone. 


Thine was the eye that.dar’d to gue 
And te the inmost | 
To m the throne’s i iad ae, 
And hur! at all a : 
Thine 
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Thine eye,—the eagle’s on the peak, 

That fain would dwell too near the Sun, 
To drink its beams, and on its heak 

To sip the lightnings as they run. 


Thine was that wizard sullen mind 
That seeks prescience of its fate, 

Too much foreknowing e’er to fiad, 
The guerdun of a tranquil state. 


Thine was the fallen archangel’s song, 
Whose notes claim more than earthly 
sway, 
The harmony of spirits wrong, 
That Heaven and Hell alike obey. 


Thou then art gone, thou wondrous man! 
Whose genius’ phantom huge and grand, 
Encircled in its boundless span, 
Far distant sea, and shore and land.— 


But though thy gloomy troubled shade 
Its sayings dark shall wake no more, 

From earth thy glories ne'er shall fade, 
Till earth itself is quench’d and o’er. 


Thy land is darkened, that thy blaze, 
*¢ Self-exiled Harold !”’ fades afar, 

The star, once flashing through its kaze, 
Has fvund at last its fated bar. 

Cheltenham, May 16, 1824. 
—-e-— 
LINES TO B.B. 

(Who signs himself ‘* A sincere though un- 
known Friend,” ) on receiving ‘*The Re- 
mains of Rolert Bloomfield,” just pub- 
lished. 

HA4!L, unknown gen’rous friend! to thee 

are due [mine 
My grateful thanks-—and fain the hand of 

Would cull one flow’ry scion—such as you 

Amidst thy laurel’d chaplet would entwine, 


Come, Gratitupe! thou heaven-born maid 
divine, [spire 

Shed o’er me thy soft influence, and in- 
My lowly Muse to weave at Friendship’s 
date he lyre. 

An amaranthine wreath,—come strike 


In grateful strains « friend unknown, sincere, 
Demands the tribute! —Pity’s stream- 
ing eye [bier! 
Embalms with tears lamented Bloomfield’s 
Where watchful angels ever hover nigh ! 
Base Envy’s frown shall ne’er obscure his 


fame, [tal name. 
While Virtue sheds her ray on his immor- 
—o— T.N. 


BACCHANALIAN SONG. 
ET others sing of Love, but J 
Will sing of something better ; 
Cupid’s darts [ do defy, 
And scorn his ‘galling fetter. 
Wedlock is‘an empty theme, 
The joys so quickly fly, 
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*Tis like a sick man’s flatt’ring dream, 
Who wakes to misery. 


Then welcome Bacchus, welcome wine, 
With all your train of pleasure, 

I'll wreath around my head the vine, 
And wish no greater treasure, 


And may no cypress o’er my tomb 
Its mournful branches spread, 
But grapes destroy the mortal gloom, 
And flourish on my head. 
Eronensis. 


—_@— 


LINES 
By a Sister on the Re-appointment of her 
Brother to his Command in the Mediter- 
ranean, 1824. 


T° the tale of thy glory I listen’d with 
jey, 
Thy praise sounded sweet in mine ear; 
But think not that honour without its alloy, 
Which tells me our parting is near. 
Oh! ’tis sad, ere we feel the fond welcom- 
ing kiss, 
To be told the short time you remain ; 
And to feel that as transient as sweet as our 
liss, 
When so soon we must sever again. 
Yet believe me I ne'er will lament the de- 
cree 
Which sends thee with honour away ; 
Tho’ sad is the thought of that parting to 


Who so fondly would wish thee to stay. 
Leinster-street, Dublin. J.H.R. 
—@— 

EPITAPH 
In the Churchyard of Lancing, Sussex. 


- Sacred to the Memory of John Gomery, 


aged 16 years; William Harwood, aged 
15; and James Tate, aged 10, who were 
killed by the falting-in of a Chalk Pit on 
Lancing Downs, the 29th of July, 1822. 


WHERE yonder chalky cliff extends its 
side, 

We from descending torrents sought to hide, 

The treacherous pit o’erwhelming laid us 


low, 

And life fore’d out by one tremendous blow. 

At once from light, from friends, from kin- 
dred torn, 

Our sorrowing parents o’er our ashes mourn. 

O thou who treads’t this consecrated earth, 

Let our sad fate to solemn thoughts give 
birth! 

Then conscience ask, should death this day 
await, 

What, O my soul, would be thy future 
state ! 


HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
—o— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

Letters from Madrid confirm all that has 
been stated of the wretched condition of 
Spain, and of the tardy but earnest endea- 
vours of the French to introduce a better 
system. It is said that on the Ist instant 
the French Commander-in-Chief repre- 
sented to the King, that unless certain de- 
mands made by the French Government in 
August were complied with, the French 
would withdraw from Madrid; to which his 
Majesty is said to have replied with apathy, 
—‘‘If they withdraw from Spain I must 
follow them.” The prisons of Madrid are 
filled with persons suspected of Constitu- 
tional principles ; a soldier was shot on the 
7th for professing such, and another was 
hanged on the morning of the 8th. On the 
4th inst. four Royalist Volunteers were 
murdered at the village of Villaderva, about 
a league from Madrid, and on the following 
day a strong body of Royalist Volunteers 
were sent against the village, whose inha- 
bitants are reputed Constitutionalists, with 
a threat of razing it to the ground. Notice 
had been given to all persons who had be- 
longed to Secret Societies, and who were 
desirous of availing themselves of the am- 
nesty, to make their claims before the 
Archbishop, Bishops, or Priests of their 
districts; but this notice was considered a 
snare for those who had belonged to such 
Societies. A party of Constitutional Gue- 
rillas entered the town of Tarracon, about 
twelve leagues from that city, and put to 
death the Alcalde, three others of the civic 
authorities, and seven of the townspeople, 
and effected their retreat. This daring act 
was in revenge for the punishment of two 
of their comrades, who had been put to 
death at Madrid, for being concerned in a 
move:nent in favour of the Constitution. 

The celebrated bandit, Long Beard, alias 
Joyme, has at length paid the penalty of 
his crimes. As he was conducted to the 
gallows, he confessed that he had with his 
own hand assassinated 120 individuals, and 
that he had buried a young woman alive! 
His execution had been delayed in conse- 
quence of the threat of his brother Alfonso, 
who swore he would burn and destroy every 
thing, if Joyme’s life was taken. Alfonso, 
however, being killed in a fight, no further 
ceremony was used, but Joyme was immedi- 
ately hung. 

A Proclamation, said to have been issued 
by the Minister of Police at Madrid, tran- 
scends in wickedness and stupidity any of 
the monstrous productions of the reigu of 
Rolespierre Marat. This is nothing 
less than an order addressed to the police, 





commanding them, under pain of death, to 
be earnest, vigilant, and zealous—in what ? 
In exterminating the friends of the subverted 
Constitution. There is an enormity of 
guilt in the bare conception of such a pro- 
ject, which even its vast absurdity cannot 
palliate. The extermination ofa great divi- 
sion of a nation is a scheme of sublime ini- 
quity, which few minds could devise. Fer- 
dinand has, we believe, no other rivals in the 
fame which such a design confers, but Nero, 
the League, and the authors of the Irish 
massacre in 1641. The latest accounts 
from Spain unhappily prove, that this 
Royal denunciation is no ** brutum_fulmen.” 
The dogs of slaughter have already been 
let loose upon the defenceless inhabitants of 
Andalusia, Arragon, and Navarre. Murder 
has indeed so far arrested its arm, at the 
capital, as to spare the wives and infant 
children of the Constitutional Deputies, 
upon condition of betaking themselves to 
flight in 24 hours. These barbarities are 
indeed links in the chain of events, which 
will ultimately draw on an exemplary retri- 
bution. Every act of cruelty perpetrated 
by the nefarious Government of Spain will 
but by so much abridge the interval to a 
real fundamental revolution—a revolution 
which will be universal and final; the con- 
clusion of which, though probably not very 
remote, will, we venture to predict, never 
be seen by Ferdinand and his Priests. They 
have, indeed, given a lesson of plain under- 
standing, though of gloomy import, to 
future revolutionists. 
GREECE AND TURKEY. 

Letters have been received from Smyrna, 
dated the 2d of September, which state the 
discomfiture of the Turkish fleet. From 
these it appears, that about fourteen days 
prior to that date, the Captain Pacha em- 
barked a body uf troops at Scala Nuova for 
the purpose of attacking Samos, which 
would have been effected but for the appear- 
ance of about twenty-five Greek armed 
vessels, accompanied by several fire-ships, 
which made sail towards the Turkish squa- 
dron. ‘The fire ships, under the command 
ofthe famous Canario (see p. 3), took effect 
on a large frigate, and she, with two smaller 
ships, was burnt to the water’s edge. This 
created such an aiarm among the Turks, 
that they made immediately a precipitate 
retreat. 

Instead of destroying Samos, the Captain 
Pacha is said to have been nearly destroyed 
himself, and out of sixty-four vessels, is re- 
ported to have been only able to save eleven. 
Such was the terror inspired by the Greek 
fire-ships, that great numbers of the Turk- 
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ish sailors threw themselves into the sea, 
from vessels which were” not,” in’ fact, at- 
sacked 9 Oe edhe ob i o> Be 
The difference which existed between the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands and the Greek Government, re- 
og -an -obnoxious Proclamation b 
Greeks, has been amicably adjusted. 

A new Proclamation has been issued, 
which all Ionian and English subjects are 


again enjoined to observe the strictest neu- 
trafity. : 
The Americans are g to succour 


the Greeks, . They have sent a remittance of 
pwards of 8000/. through the house of 
Foving and Co. which has been remitted to 
Greece; .and it appears by a letter from 
Achille Murat, son of the late Joachim of 
Naples, who resides at New York, that the 
are, sending to Greece a fine pick | 
fitted out as a frigate, to aid the Greeks. 
The novelty of such a weapon cannot fail of 
rendering them important services. ' 


TURKEY AND PERSIA. 
German papers to the Sth inst. state, 
that hostilities had re-commenced between 
Turkey and Persia, and that the army of 
the Persian Prince, Mehemet Ali, threat- 
éned Bagdad, and that serious troubles had 
broken out in Syria. At Lattakia and Tri- 
lis the Mutselims of the Pacha of Alep 
been expelled, and the Emir of the 
ruses, united wt Mustafa Berba,. was 
marchi inst St: Jean d’Acre to join the 
Pacha of that ity. 
EAST INDIES. 


Letters from Bombay of the 21st of June, 
afford some intelligence of the progress of 


Foreign News.— Domestic Occurrences. 
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the war with the Burmese. The British 
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object, and took possession of tlie place 
after a little resistance from the forts and 
batteries ;\ but the Burmese continued to 
make a resistance im the neighbourhood in 
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small detached parties. On the other hand, 
the Burmese had gained some successes on 
the side of Chittagong, where there was 
very small Company's force to oppose them. 
Two large ships been ordered to pro- 
ceed from Madras to Chittagong with 
troops, to meet the enemy in that quarter. 


AFRICA. 


ntelligence has been received 
Coast Castle, dated the 12th J 4 eee 
hicating the details of an action with the 
Ashantees, in which the latter sustained a 
signal defeat. The battle took place on the 
ith of July. The Ashantees' were com- 
manded by the King in person; ahd the 
British allied force by Lieut.-Col. Suther- 
Tand. Our loss was estimated at about 500 
killed and wounded, principally Fantees. 
The loss of the Ashantees is not stated ; 
but the force they brought into the field 
was calculated at nearly fifteen thousand 
men. It seems that the field-pieces which 
we were enabled to employ, and from which 
grape and canister shot were fired, caused 
great havoc as well as consternation. The 
avowed intention of the Ashantees was to 
take the Castle, and the battle was fought 
within three quarters of a mile from the 
shore. When the Thetis left Cape Coast, on 
the 22d July, nothing had been heard or seen 
of the enemy since the battle, although 
parties had been sent out in search of them. 


—_@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
‘PARTS’ OF THE COUNTRY: 

Hawkinc.—A very interesting exhibi- 
bition of. this species of amusement (which 
ia the. olden time was’so favourite a sport in 
England), lately took place in the neigh- 
bourhood, of Amesbury, and was witnessed 
by a ‘numerous field of sporting gentlemeu 
and others attracted by, curiosity. The 
hawks, six in number, were remarkably 
sand fine young birds ; and their owner, 
Thornbill, directed the s; of the 
days rin the presence of Sir H. Vivian, Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Mills, and other gen- 
tlemen. . The. scene of action was an exten- 
sive field of turnips, in which it was known 
there was plenty.of game. The Colonel’s 
falconer and assistant brought the hawks to 
the field hooded, perched- upon a frame ; 
the. n.and spectators were ranged 
outside the field ; a fine: bird was then taken 
from the perch, unhooded, and permitted 


to fly. The hawk immediately towered, 
and hovered over the turnip-field, with his 
eye intently bent upon the plants in search 
of prey; he beat over the ground with evo- 
lutions similar to those of a pointer upon 
the und, ~ After a few a hom 
elapsed, Colonel Thornhill directed some 
boys to enter the field for the purpose of 
disturbing the birds, and a partridge at 
length arose, which was instantaneously 
seen by the hawk, though at avery great 
distance. The hawk; darting after it, struck 
it tothe earth, but the partridge recovering, 
flew as it were for protection amongst the 
spectators; here it was pursued by the re- 
lentless hawk and killed. The other hawks 
were severally let loose, and all but one of, 
them killed a partridge each. Some were 
killed out of the sight of the spectators, and 
it is highly worthy of remark, that the 
hawks had been so well trained,.that they 
invariably returned to. the: falconer at his 


call, and when.out of his sight and hearing, 
1e 
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is extracted from Mr. Haigh’s Map of «¢ The fee power 
Methodist Circuits, * published in the pre- vue world serine ot 0 
sent year. aoe there . the app i. 
Population. Cire. tao Onein i a hey « o! those who 
Berkshire 181,977 § 3 1) thin they thigk in in while all 
Bedford *83,716 4 90 47 those w who do not belopg to their pane 
Buckingham 134,068 3 993 134 ea or who, alter bering been joined t 
Cam " 121,900 8 1,283 99 t ‘Jeave their eteociesion » 
Cornwal 257,437 11 12,891 27 smaidet hell tres b a 
Cumberland 156,124 5 2,459 63 simple are gained, and the dou 
Cheshite’ 270,098 § 5,809 46 ed, and bound to their creed. ote de. 
Devon'"’ 439,040 13 4,524 94 tressing instances of the rae he ts 
Dorset 144,499 4 1,456 99, anathemas have occurred. In the pa oa 
Durham 207,673 7 6,039 34 their religigys serene tb 
Derby ° 213,333 9 6,148 34 frances, w males aoa females sre all 
we 280,424 4 1,478 189 huddled roger and thrown into a 
loucester 335,843 7 4,744 (7) cellar, where the remain Gill a spirit mores 
Hampshiré 82,208 4 1,976 143 them. if the ry “havin 
Hetts 129,714 06 ~— 0 0 dangerously rill, bie pet wif ‘h of 
Hereford 103,231 8 868 119 cert for the cle rey ee vi te 
Huntingdon 48,771 2 680 72 fim Ths oes e goths the sick by, 
Kent 426,016 13 6,505 65 x ray man, @ very. worthy, 
Leicester 1743571 ‘6 4,330 40 perform; but, upog 
Lincolh ' 283,058 16 11,640 23 - bir arval at the aoe bY entrance WAS, 
Lancaster 1,052,859 %2 20,776 51 opp a nian decent’ in his, appearance, 
Middlesex 1,144,531 3 7,542 15% judging from his’ re who assured bin 
Monmouth 71,833 $ °886 ‘82 ee he was ; that all, was over, af 
Nottinghiain 186,878 5 4,680 40 devil dislodged from. the She 
Nérthamptén 162,483 6 2,412 67 saw him (the devil) manele em , 

a Norfolk 344,368 2 5,315 64 ite Pastor, come out of "Pass, 
Northamberl. 198,965 5 3,035 65 hipngh this window ny over. oe hgnse, 
Oxford 134,327 4 1,800 71 and next over the adjoining heigl A 
Rutland 18,487 0 0 ‘proper abode; and, my, brother, ied es 
Sussex 232,927 4 1,100 211’ is now watching at the todsde of the > 
Surrey 398,658 1 1,600 249 funct, lest Satan return by stealth, and 
Suffolk 270,542 5 1,725 151 enter him again. ‘The clergyman, not- 
Somerset 355,314 10 5,735 62 withstanding every effort made to get into 
Stafford 341,823 10 9,903 35 oe eng believing the man to be, as he 
Shropshire 206,266 5 2,633 78 was, still alive, was compelled to give 
Wiltshire 222,157, 5 1,941 115 up nae othe pte and next day, before he 
Westmoreland 51,359 1 424 121 returned, th r man hadactually expired, 
Worcester 184,424 5 1,980 93 Sept. 29 sad catastrophe has been the 
Warwick © 274,892 2 1,985 130 result of ballooning. Mr. ler made his 
York 1,175,251 48 50,976 23 thirty-first.ascent from, Bolion, accompanied 
Wales 117,108 18 8,684 §1 by his man servant; they. prepared: to. de- 


* The above numbers, it must be observed, scend at Church, ahout feur miles, from. 
are actually Members joined in connexion, Blackburn, when the balloon caught 4. 
and it is estimated that the Methodist con- tree, and, Mr. Sadler was throwa out ofthe 
gregations are six times as many oawideele —_ he being suspended by one leg, and.at, 
as there are members “pen ¢ oes class’ h the balloon struck against.s ghimary» 

A sect has sprung out of the Sou - nd Mr. Sadler fell. to, the groupd, from, 
rians, which has adopted the Jewish rite of height, of about, thirty yards; he was non 
circumcision. A coroner's verdict, of man- veyed to a public-house ; ; several, medical. 
slaughter was returned against Mr. H. Lees, men attended, when it was found his skull 
of Ashton-under-line, 3 having circum. was dreadfully fractured, and-several of his 
cised a collier’s child, 14 days old, i in conse- ribs were broken, He lingered till ~~ 
quence of which it died six days afterwards. o "clock the next day, when he died. ‘ 
—At ‘Trent, Yorkshire, a woman, whose balloon, lightened of Mr. Sadler's weight, 
rose 
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rose'rapidly to a considerable height, and 
again descended near Whalley, about three 
miles from the place of the accident, and 
the car coming in contact with some rails, 
the man jumped out, and had his left arm 
fractured, and received other injury. 

Cct. 13. Manchester has been in a state of 
extreme agitation, on account of a terrific 
accident which occurred. About nine o’clock 
part of the uppermost floor of the fire-proof 
cotton-factory in Salford, recently erected 
by Mr. Nathan Gough, gave way, owing, as 
is supposed, to the breaking of two of the 
iron beams by which it was supported. The 
bricks of which the floor was composed, to- 

ether with the machinery upon it, and the 
Sosmasite of the iron beams falling upon 
the next floor, carried down a portion of 
that also, and so on to the next floor, down 
to the ground-floor of the factory, which is 
six stories high, burying in the ruins all 
the work-people who happened to be stand- 
ing on those parts of the floors which 
gave way. About 250 persons, principally 
children, were employed in the factory ; 
and the scene, for some time after the acci- 
dent, was dreadful beyond description. The 
thick cloud of dust raised by the fall of the 
arches rendered it impossible for some time 
to see the extent of the mischief, or to form 
any conjecture as to the number of persons 
who had suffered by it. Parents were run- 
ning about in every direction, in a state of 
distraction, calling for their children, and 
wringing their hands when none answered 
them. At first few persons dared to go 
near the scene of mischief, from a fear lest 
the other parts of the floors, or the walls of 
the building, which were considerably 
shaken, might fall upon them. After a 
short time, oben seeing that no further 
fall took place, a number of men were in- 


duced to lend their assistance. to extricate 
the unfortunate persons who were buried 
under the ruins. A. number were out 
alive, but all more or less injured; and 
about twenty dead bodies, chiefly of women 
and girls, were dug out of the rubbish. 





A desperate affray took place at Chelsea, 
on Thursday, Oct. 7th, between several 
watchmen and three dragoon soldiers. The 
latter were drinking at the Bedford Arms, 
Pont-street, Chelsea, when they quarrelled 
with some of the company, began to fight, 
and ultimately cleared the house of all but 
the landlord, who would not quit his bar. 
The first watchman that entered the house 
to take them into custody, was felled to the 
ground with a poker; a reinforcement of 
fifteen watchmen, headed by two consta- 
bles, then arrived to secure the soldiers, 
when a battle ensued, and the watchmen 
were beaten off. At length a file of soldiers 
from Knightsbridge Barracks was procured, 
and the offenders were secured. The 
watchmen who first entered the house, and 
who is in a dangerous state, was taken to St. 
George’s Hospital. One of the soldiers is 
much wounded. 


—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent Garpen. 

The popularity which attended the pro- 
duction of the German piece, called Der 
Freischutz, at the English Opera, has in- 
duced the managers of this theatre to brin 
it again before the public. It has met wit 
extraordinary success. The scenery is very 
beautiful, and to those who delight in hor- 
rors, the incantation and closing scenes 
cannot fail of being singularly attractive ; 
but they can afford little gratification to 
the true lovers of the drama. 


-—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

War-Office, Sept. 17.—50th reg. of Foot, 
Major N. Wodehouse to be Lieut.-col.— 
Capt. H. Custance to be Major.—Cape 
Corps: Lieut.-col. H. H. Hutchinson to 
be Lieut.-col.— Unattached: Major H. 
M’Laine to be Lieut.-col. of Infantry.— 
Brevet: Major J. M’Donald to be Lieut.- 
col. in the Army. 

Sept. 21.—John Lowther, esq. of Swil- 

ton, Yorkshire, created a Baronet. 
. W. Fitzroy Somerset, esq. to be Page 
of Honour to his Majesty. 

Foreign-Office, Oct. 1.—Geo. W. Chad, 
esq. to be his Majesty’s Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the King of Saxony. 

C. 'T. Barnard, esq. to be Secretary to 
his Majesty’s Legation at the Court of 
Saxony. 





Andrew Snape Douglas, esq. to be Secre- 
tary to his Majesty’s Embassy at the Court 
of the Netherlands. 

Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, esq. to be Se- 
cretary to his Majesty’s Legation at the 
Court of the Two Sicilies. 

War-Office, Oct. 1.—91st reg... Brevet 
Lieut.-col. J. Macdonald to be Lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Whitehall, Oct. 8.—Viscount Strangford, 
his Majesty’s Ambassador at the Sublime 
Porte, created a Baron of the United King- 
dom, by the title of Baron Strangford, of 
Clontarf, co. Dublin. 

The 4th Regiment to bear the word 
“Niagara,” and the 82d Regiment the 
words ‘ Vimiera,” ‘ Vittoria,” ~*¢ _ 
nees,” Nivelle,” and ‘* Orthes,” on their 
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colours and appointments, for their splendid 
services at those places. 

Oct. 16.—The 24th Regiment of Foot 
to bear on its colours and appointments, 
the words “Salamanca,” and ‘‘ Vittoria,” 
and the 60th Regiment to resume the 
motto—*‘ Celer et Audax,” formerly borne 
by the Regiment for their distinguished 
bravery—the former at ca and Vit- 
toria, and the latter in North America, un- 
der Major-gen. Wolfe in 1759. 








EccresiasticaL PrererMeENTs. 


Rev. John Still, LL.B. Stratton Prebend, 
in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Rev. T. Brown, Hemingstone R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Fortescue, Nymet St. George’s R. 
Devon. 

Rev. W. French, D.D. Creetingham V. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. Wyndham Jeane Goodden, Nether 
Compton with Over Compton RR. Dorset. 

Rev. M. Hare, Liddington V. Wilts. 

Rev. Chas. Henry Hodgson, Keynton St. 
Michael V. Hants. 

Rev. Jas. Hoste, Longham Perp. Curacy, 
and Wendling Perp. Cur. Norfolk. 

Rev. Spencer Madan, Batheaston V. So- 
mersetshire. 

Rev. J. C. Matchett, a Minor Canon of 
Norwich Canonry, and St. Augustine R, 
and St. Mary Curacy, Norwich. 

Rev. Bennett Mitchell, B.D. Winsford V. 
Somerset. 


Promotions.— Preferments.— Births. 
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Rev. William Oliver, Fulford Chap. Staf- 
ford. 

Rev. J. H. Seymour, Horley-cum-Horn- 
ton V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, Bamburgh Perp. Curacy, 
near Horncastle. 

Rev. H. Taylor, North Moreton V. Berks. 

Rev. E. Thurlow, LL.B, Langham St. Mary 
R, Suffolk. 

Rev. John Toplis, South Walsham St. 
Lawrence R. Norfolk. 

Rev. James Vaughan, M.A. Walton in Gor- 
dano R. Somerset. 

Rev. Wm. Villers, Minister of the new Cha- 
pel at Kidderminster. 

Rev. Andrew Alfred Daubeny, B. A. Chap- 
lain to the Duke of Clarence. 

Rev. James Allan Park, Chaplain to Mr. 
Justice Park. 

Rev. T. Dyer, Chaplain to Lord Teynham. 





DisPensaTIONS. 
Rev. John Lewis to hold Rivenhall R, with 
Ingatestone R. both in Essex. 





Civit PrereRMeENTs. 

Rev. Richard Jenkyns, D.D. Master of 
Balliol College, to be Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford. 

Rev. Sidney W. Cornish, Master of Gram- 
mar School of Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

John Garratt, esq. Alderman, elected Lord 
Mayor of London. 


—o— 
BIRTHS. 


Aug.7. At Rio de Janeiro, the Empress 
of Brazil, a dau.—1i2. At Brixton, the 
lady of Sir Fred. Fowke, bart. a son. 

Lately. At Tonbridge Wells, Lady Coch- 
rane, a son.—The lady of Right Hon. Lord 
Churchill, a son.—At Colinshays, the wife 
of Rev. J. Dampier, a son. 

Sept. . At Florence, the wife of John 
Craufurd, esq.a dau.—5. At Dun, Lady Anne 
Baird, a dau.—9. At Sandwich, the wife of 
Rev, W. Elwyn, a son.—13. At Laughton, 
Sussex, the wife of Col. Downman, R. H. 
Artillery, C.B. a dau.—i4. At Mitcham 
Grove, Mrs. Geo. Matthew Hoare, a dau. 
—At Caenby Hall, near Lincoln, Mrs. W. 
Peel, twin daughters—In Cold Harbour, 

rt, the wife of Capt. W. Richardson, 
R.N. a dau.—15. At Buckhill, near Glas- 
gow, the wife of Major Stephenson, 6th 
Drag. a son.—In Regent-street, Mrs. J. 
Wray, a dau.—At Hamsey Rectory, Sus- 
sex, the wife of Rev. Geo. Shiffner, a son. 
—At Harrow, the wife of Rev. Dr. Butler, 
a dau.—i6. The wife of Rev. Rich. Ste 
phens, B.D. Vicar of Belgrave, co. Leic. a 
son.—17. At Woolwich, Mrs. W. Stace, a 


son.—18. At Kirtlington, Oxon, the wife 
of Rey. W. Berry, a aa 


u.—19. In Gower- 





street, the lady of the Hon. Chas. Law, a 
dau.—22, At Londonderry, near Bedale, 
Yorkshire, the wife of Rev. Rich. Ander- 
son, a son.—At Hawarden, Lady Charlotte 
Neville, a son.—23. Mrs. John Frederick 
Archbold, of Burton Crescent, a dau.—24, 
At Quermore Park, near Lancaster, Mrs. 
Charles Gibson, a son.—At.Ensham Hall, 
Mrs. John Ruxton, a son.—Mrs. J. P. A. 
Lloyd Philipps, of Dale Castle, Pembroke- 
shire, a son and heir.—?5. Mrs. Joshua 
Blackburn, of Liquorpond-street, a dau.— 
Mrs. W. A. Uryuhart, of Park-place, Cam- 
berwell-grove, a son.—26. At Teignmouth, 
the wife of Lieut.-gen. Dilkes, a dau.—29. 
At Cavan, Ireland, Mrs. George Courte- 
nay Greenway, a daughter.—In George-st. 
Portman-square, Mrs. C. Derby, jun. a dau. 
—30. At Boulogne, the wife of W. Hamil- 
ton, esq. H. M. Vice Consul, a son. 

Oct. 1. At Cambridge, the wife of Mr. 
Serjeant Frere, Master of Downing College, 
a dau.—2..At Sevenoaks, on her way to 
Hastings, Lady Eardley Wilmot, a son.—3. 
At Compton House, Berks, the wife of Capt. 
W. B. Dashwood, R.N, adau.—7. At Noke 
Cottage, Isle of Wight, the wife of Capt. 
Olivier, 32d reg. a dau.—At Wheatfield, 
co. 
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66. Oxfdtd; thé wife of Rav. C: Spencer, 
a dau—Mrs. W. Bedford, of Euston tplace, 
a son.—1¢. At Roehampton, Mrs. x Bry- 
mer Belcher, a dau.—At Chapel-house, 
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my nar oo the wife of Rev..C, G..Okeover, 


onnrgie At tead, Jobn 
spre Nichols, # Hamatend. Me. Jo a 
son, 


, > tf ot ms 
MARRIAGES. 


_ Aug. 2. 


Ralph Hale Gaby, ¢ of Chi 
Senham, to te Mis F 2? Be a eat *F 


Farmer, o! 

Hanover-sq. Sir W. Cisei tof Cable 
Mahon, co.Cork, bart. to Georgina-Henrietta 
Maria, dau. ff Rev. Lascelles Iremonger, 
Preben: of Winchester. A te ell- 
lodge, Fifeshire, Robert, son. of b. 
Lindsay, of Balcarras, to Frances, ‘daa. rc 
Sir Rob. Henderson, of | Stratton, bait 
At Iping church, Simon Fraser Cooks, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to Jane, 
daii. of late J. Piggott, esq. of Fitzhall, Sus- 
sex. [Mr. Cooke, by Royal permission, has 
taken the name and arms of Piggott.) — 
5. Mr. G. P. Hester, solicitor, of Oxford, to’ 
Mary, dau.. of Rev, W. Hazel, of Patk- 
house, Wallingford. 7. At Marylebone, 
T. Royse Merge esq. 8th Royal Irish 
Hussars, to Mary Balders, widow of 
Major Balders, sf West Bashasn, Norf. 

At Southatipton, G. Heneage Walker He- 
menge, of Com ogee be ng te, esq. to Har- 
of lite W. Webber, of Bin- 

















field-| Berks, esq——At Marylebone 
J. fl ae, Wallis, esq. to aty-Iea- 
belle-Bowes Lynn. 9. Rev, T. Attkins, 


of Langley, Berks, to Caroline, only dau. .of 
Capt. Newman, of Milbrook, Hants.—— 
14. At Cranford, Hon. G. C. Grantles \Fit2- 
harding Berkeley, 6th son of late Earl of 
Berkéley, to Carolinie- Martha, dau. of late 
Paul’ field; es. ——17. Earl of Kinnoull, 
to’ Lotiisa, dau: of Adni: Sir C. 7. 
K.C.B.——At Orimesby, Norfolk, Rev 

H. ime to we ddu, of T. 
Fellows, esq. . W. Grant, Ministet 
of Duthil, to Maty, dub. of late Dr. Garloch. 
=19. Jutin Clark, M:D. Physician to the’ 
Forces, to only dati. of Dr. Gi christ, Dum- 
fries ——21. Rev. Thos. Wyatt, of Wrox> 
ton aid Balscot, to Eliz. dai. of Ss. Pon 
ington, of Goadhurét; Kent: 
T. E. Brides, D.D. President of Corfu: 











Christ?'Coll: té JemiiiaSdérik, 3d dau. of! Gh 
late Get. Welsh; ‘esq, of High Letk, Lane. 
24. At Dénhead, Wilts, Johii Jonés; esq 


of Linidoln’s-inn, aiit! of Pedtre’Mawr, Deb- 
hire, to Marianve, young +f of late 'W. 
B ritoh, esq. of Wykin- hall, v. 





Henry, son’ of J. yds ‘esq. of Leeds, to 
thi, dau." of T Gabe, esq. of Chat- 
ley-lodge, neat” Bath. 


. Rev: Joli Batfow, ws Cecitia- 
Ante, dau: Af, E. Law, orsted- ca 
Sussex.- Rev’ Robétt lowes; Vicat’ of 
Knutsfotd, to Cathéring; ‘o onl dau. of Ls 
T. Jeé, M.A. Vitat of Thac 

W. W. Greenway, Rettot of Newbold Ver 
do, co. Leic. to Emma, dau. of J. Mayo, 





esq, of Coleshill, ——-Rev. W.. Thursby, 
Vatu oF All Saints, Northampton, to Ele-, 
anor-Mary, dau. of J. Hargreaves, esq. of 
Ormerod- yuee, co, Lanc.—— At Chipping- 
Sodbery, ry Dayid Jones, son of Vicar 
spythid, Brecon, to Katherine, dau. 
— illiam Veel, Ks. ., oF Alkerton-house, 
Gloucestersh. ilton, near Taunton, 
Capt. Loftus Ora 78a Reg. to Mary-So- 
any dau. of late Gen. Sir A. Tornegien, 
Rev. John Peglar, to Ha 
. ev J. PavenPorta g D. ine Vier of Sine” 
‘ord-upon-Avon Chudleigh Stan- 
dert, MD Aran Buphorsi, a. 
of Major-gen. John Murry, late Lew, 
Governor .o' Demerara, —— At Budlei 
Devon, Dr. P. Mere Latham, son eb, 
Latham, to Diana, dau. of Hon. G. A. Chet- 
wynd Stapylton. 
Oct. 1. "At Walthaiustow, Rey, J. Bridges 
Ottley, to Caroline, dau, of late B. Travers, 

















> 2. James Norman, esq. Artillery- 
lace, to "Chitlotte, dau. of H. Vylie, esq. 
uth-street,, Finsbury-sq, — George 


Pearse Manley, esq. only son of Jate 

Dr. Manley, of Felton, Gloucestershire, to 
Mary, dau. of Rev. Henry Jones, of Ty- 
loch, Rector of B inwen, North Wales. 
pa et Penmark, Glamorganshire, Thos. 
William Booker, "of Pentyrch, esq. eldest 
son of Rev. Dr. Booker, icar_of udley, 
to lager only dau. of late John Cogh- 





——Joshua Al . of Brimp- 
ton,’ rks, to Anne, dau, ‘of Mr, J. 
Shrubb, of Belton ——5. Hon. Very 
Rev. Dr. H. L. Hobart, I ) Wind- 
sor, to Charlotte-Selina, de se R. wo 
esq. of gee oe 
Dunglinson, M, D Tan "4 


tutes and Practice “of isi in_the Uni- 
yr arf of Virg ginia, 2 Harriett, second dau. 
of John Léa of polar 





~ = be! aatanley, I 
* + nee 
Castle, co. 


Siby, co. lier bac 
lotte fer: 
bata, dau. of Fart fe eae & 


Paces, at. gh a v. Mr. Birch 
—13. Salo, 1 ‘edad 

F. Smith, ey of | Le Smith, esq. of Syd. 
ney a emerton, to o Eenelgte: Ae as of 









Mites = 14 Riche Sully 

iddlésex.- Pie. Bulkele Phi 

lipps’ Philip fe 2 89. of icton Cant’ Pom 6 

broke, te i dan. of J, fn. e3q. of 
weet * 

Streatfeild, ried ses “ ent. to, 

Mafia, dai. . Dorrien ° 


» esq. of 

Hammerwov¢ lodge, Sussex, and widow of 

late J. Pepper, esq. of Bigods-house, Essex. 
OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Apmirat Russet. 

July 22. Suddenly, in his carriage, at 
Great Canford, near Boole, Thomas , 
mara Russell, esq. Admiral of the White. 
This officer was descended, on both sides, 
from respectable and once opulent families. 
His father (an Englishman) went over to 
Ireland, where he married a lady of that 
country, and settled. Mr. Russell was 
born, we believe, about the year 1743, and 
his Christian name Macnamara was derived 
from his paternal grandmother. At the 
early “ge of five years, he had the misfor- 
tune of losing his father; and, through 
either the fraud or mismanagement of his 
guardians, all the fortune which had been 
left him was dissipated by the time that he 
reached fourteen. 

Our officer entered the service at an early 
period of life, and after serving fourteen 
years as Midshipman, was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant. During the war with 
the colonies, he served on board the Al- 
bany, Diligent, and Raleigh, principally on 
the coast of America, and distinguished 
himself on several occasions. 

The pilot once ran the Albany upon a 
rock, at some distance from the land, to the 
westward of the bay of Fundy. On this oc- 
casion Lieutenant Russell requested ezd ob- 
tained from his Commander, the Albany's 
boats, armed with volunteers, to cruize 
for vessels to lighten and get her off; or 
should that be impracticable, to save her 
stores, and to cover their own retreat to 
Halifax. In the course of seven or eight 
hours he returned, with no fewer than four 
fine sloops and schooners, some laden and 
some in ballast, which he had cut out from 
under a very heavy fire from the shore. 

From the Albany, Mr. Russell was re- 
moved to the command, as Lieutenant, of 
the Diligent brig, of 8 three-pounders, In 
this ship, whilst, cruising off the Chesapeak, 
he engaged and took the Lady Washington 
letter o} ue, of 16 six-pounders, richly 
laden, from Fy ‘ 


Mr. Russell was removed from the Dili- 
gent, to be first Lieutenant of the Raleigh, 
commanded by Captain (afterwards Admiral) 
Gambier. In this ship he was engaged in 
repelling: the French attempt upon Jersey 
(under the command of Captain Ford and 
Sir James Wallace) in 1779. 

After this service, Lord Shuldham, who 
was then Port Admiral at Plymouth, ho- 
noured Lieutenant Russell with the com- 
mand of Drake's Island, with two or three 
hundred seamen and marines. His Lord- 
ship flatteringly termed this the Post of 

ent. Mac. October, 1824. 
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Honour ; it being, as he observed, the ad- 
vanced Post of Great Britain, whilst the 
combined fleets kept the Channel. 

Lieutenant Russell next served in the Ra- 
leigh, at the siege of Charlestown; on the 
reduction of which (May 11, 1780), Vice- 
Admiral Arbuthnot, the Naval Commander 
in Chief, promoted him to the rank of 
Master and Commander, in the Beaumont 
sloop. 

From the Beaumont sloop; Captain Rus- 
sell was made Post in the Bedford, of 74 
guns, then bearing the broad pendant of 
Commodore Affieck*. He soon after re- 
moved into the Hussar, of 20 guns; in 
which ship he cruised successfully against 
the enemy, by taking and destroying a large 
frigate near ty laden with masts and 
naval stores, for the French fleet; a large 
brig privateer, of 18 guns; a letter of 
marque, of nearly the same force ; and se- 
veral smaller prizes, beside the Sybille fri- 
gate, the capture of which demands more 
particular notice.—The Hussar had only 20 
guns, and 116 men, 13 of whom were on 
the sick list ; but La Sybille had 38 guns, 
and 850 men; circumstances which ren- 
dered the odds far ter in favour of the 
Frenchman ; and which, consequently, con- 
tributed to place the bravery and skill of 
Captain Russell in a more conspicuous point 
of view. The loss of the Hussar was, three 
killed, and five slightly wounded; that of La 
Sybille, ovay-o0e Milled, and eleven wounded. 
Schomberg, in his ‘¢ Naval Chronology,” is 
incorrect in his statement of this engage- 


ment, 

We shall here insert Captain Russell's 
official letter relative thereto. 

“* Hussar, off Sandy Hook, Fel. 6, 1783. 
*¢ Sir,—On the 22d of last month, ina 
fresh gale and hazy weather, lat. 36° 20’ in 
dings, I chased a sail standing to the 
westward, with the starboard tacks on board, 
wind N. N. W. On my approach, she dis- 
played an English ensign reversed in her 
main shrouds, and English eolours over 
French at the ensign staff. Having like- 
wise discovered that she was under very 
jury-niasts, had some shot-holes in 
r quarter, and not supposing that French 
tactics contained a ruse de guerre of so black 
a tint, I took her to be what her colours in- 
timated—a distressed prize to some of his 








* It was on the 20th of May, 1781, 
that the Commodore hoisted his pendant in 
the Bedford; but tain Russell’s com- 
mission was dated on the 11th of that 
month, 


Majesty's 
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1 ; the Centurion, then about long 


Majesty's ships: every hostile idea vanish- 
ed; my mind was employed in devising 
means to succour and protect her; I de- 
clined the privilege of my supposed rank, 
and stood under his lee to hail. At that 
moment, by & pre-concerted and rapid 
movement, he put up his helm,- aimed at 
laying me athwart hawse, carrying away m 
bowsprit, raking, and then boarding me*. 
I felt the error of my credulity ; ordered our 
he)m hard-a-weather, shivered, and shorten- 
ed the after-sailst. The Hussar obeyed it 
—saved me from the murdering reflection 
of a surprise—baffied in part the enemy’s 
attention, and received only a half-raking 
fire; which, however, tore me to pieces 
forward, and killed two of my men. By 
this time both ships were by the lee for- 
ward, an: almost aboard each other. 
ealled loud, to stand by to board him. It 
had the desired effect; he put up his helm 
—wore off—the Hussar closed with hin— 
and a fair engagement commenced before 
the wind. He yawed frequently ; the Hussar 
kept as close and as parallel to him as pos- 
sible : in about forty minutes his situation 
appeared disagreeable to him ; his fire grew 
less frequent, and soon after contemptible. 
At the hour’s end it ceased; and, under 
cover of our smoke, he extended his dis- 
tance, put his helm a-star-board, got his 
lar tacks on board, and fled to wind- 
ward. To avoid a raking, to jam him up 
against the wind, and bring our larboard 
guns to play, two of the other side having 
been rendered unserviceable, I followed his 
motions, exchanged a few shot with him 
on that side; but, to my great mortifica- 
tion, found my fore-mast and bowsprit tet- 
tering, and no head sail to govern the ship 
by, as you will see by my enclosed defects. 
A we chaced and refitted as well as 
we could, and found we gained on the 
enemy, it having fallen less wind. 

** The haze dispersed, and a large ship, 
which we at first took for an enemy, but 
afterwards found to be the Centurion, 
peared to windward, and a-stern withel + 
and to leeward, a sloop, which by signal I 
knew to be ours. After about two hours’ 
chace, the Hussar got up abreast of the 
enemy, gave him one broadside, which he 
returned with two guns, and struck his 





* The French officers, when prisoners, 
confessed that it was their intention to put 
the crew of the Hussar to the sword for 
daring to chase them in so contemptille a ship. 

+ At this moment, Captain Russell was 
pouring cold shot, by hand, amongst the 
enemy; by one of which the French Com- 
mander’s shoulder was grazed. Another 
killed one of the boarders, and broke a leg 
of asecond. The assailants fled. Sixty of 
them, with helmets, &c. were dispersed by 
the above-mentioned cold shot, and marine 
musketry. 





random shot astern, and the Terrier sloop 
about four or five miles to leeward, under a 
pressure of sail, which does honour to Cap- 
tain Morris t. 

“The prize is la Syhille, a French 
frigate of 38 guns, twelve of which he hove 
overboard when he first fled, and 350 men, 
commanded by Monsieur le Comte de Krer- 
garou de Soemaria. 

** In justice even to the Captain of the 
Sybille, it must be owned that all his evo- 
lutions (as far as my little ability enables 
me to judge) were masterly; and, in one 
instance, bordering on a noble enthusiastic 
rashness. Nor did he fly until the men in 
his magazine were breast high in water, 
and all his powder drowned, by some low 
shot which he received early in the action. 
It is, therefore, Sir, with great pain and re- 
luctance, that I inform you that this officer, 
commanding a ship of more than double the 
Hussar’s force §, in perfect order of battle; 
for, under the then circumstances of wind 
and sea, he derived great and obvious ad- 
— from being under jury-masts ||— 
an officer of family and long rank, adorned 
with military honours, conferred by his 
Sovereign for former brilliant services, has 
sullied ‘his reputation, and, in the eye of 
Europe, disgraced the French flag, by de- 
scending to fight me for above thirty minutes, 
under & Enoutsu Cotours, and siGnat 
OF DISTRESS, above described: for which 
act of base treachery, and flagrant violation 
of the law of nations §, I have confined him 
as a state prisoner, until, through your me- 
diation, justice and the King’s service are 
satisfied,” 

From the circumstance of peace taking 
place just at this period, the above letter 
was never published. Perhaps, also, from 
motives of conciliation on the part of Great 
Britain, it was thought politic not to give 
it to the world, as it certainly bore ex- 
tremely hard upon the French Commander. 

As it was intended that this letter should 
appear at the Court of France against 
Count Krergarou, it became necessary to 
have it legally authenticated, which was 
accordingly done. , 

We shall now proceed'to relate some cir- 
cumstances, which, though not of a nature 
to be inserted in an official letter, are highly 
interesting. 


~ Afterwards a Vice-Admiral. 

§ At the time when she was taken, La 
Sybille was considered as the finest frigate 
in the world. In addition to her very select 
crew, she had 33 Americans on board, as 

rs and supernumeraries. 

l| La Sybille lost her masts in a 





severe action with the Magicienne frigate 
on the 17th of the preceding month. ; 
See Vatrext on the Law of Nations, 

Book UT. chap. x. p. 69, on Stratagems. 
When 











1824.) 


When the Captain of la Sybille delivered 
his sword to Captain Russell on the Hussar's 
quarter deck, he ooo a speech, with 
much ity of style and manner, say- 
fag = Sines Sir. of a sword, which 
was never before surrendered. Conceive my 
feeling, on being reduced to it by a ship of 
less than half my force :—but such a ship ! 
such a constant and continued tremendous 
fire !”— om Russell answered :— 
“¢ Sir, I must here humbly beg leave to de- 
cline any complanents to this ship, her offi- 
cers, or y, as I cannot return them. 
She is indeed no more than’a British ship 
of her class should be. She had not fair 
play: but Almighty God has saved her 
from the most foul snare of the most perfi- 
dious enemy.—Had Sir, fought me 
fairly, I should, if I know my own heart, 
receive your sword with a tear of sympathy. 
From you, Sir, I receive it with the most 
inexpressible contempt. And now, Sir, you 
will please to observe, that, lest this sword 
should ever defile the hand of any honest 
French or English ‘officer, I here, in the 
most formal and public manner, break it.” 
—Here, sticking its point.in the deck, 
Captain Sennett tees it double, broke it, 
and threw it from him, as a degraded thing ; 
thea, turning to his officers, said :—*‘* This 
is not meant as an example for you ;—you 
will ever be British officers ; ueroes in eve 
virtue, as well as in the valour with whic 
you ‘have supported me on this occasion. 
Accept my grateful thanks, my hearty 
thanks, for your glorious support!” 

At this moment, a strong box, contain- 
ng sbout 500/. was brought on board the 
Hussar; and another, filled with plate, &c. 
The French officers, in a body, declared 





that the money was their private property 
and that the plate be' to their C > 
tain.—** Gentlemen,” said Captain Russell, 


*< it shall continue yours: whatever your 
Captain may think, British officers do not 
fight for money*.” 

Attempts were made to lribe Captain 
Russell to release the Count: the English 
Commander, of course, revolted at the in- 
sulting offer, and severely reproved the 
bearer. In a few days after, le Chevalier 
d'Ecures, the second Captain of la Sybille, 
requested to 5 in private with i 
Russell. When in the cabin, he began by 
assuring him, that the Count was so 
a favourite at the French Court, that what- 
ever ship Captain Russell might have, the 
Count would get a better, and cruise for 
him wherever he was stationed ;—then, 
should he in his turn take him, what would 





* Some time previously to the capture of 
la Sybille, this gasconader published a chal- 
lenge, in an American newspaper, to all 
Captains of British frigates, to fight him 
for honour, not fur money, which he asserted 


was their only stimulus to action, 
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the consequence be? in Russell an- 
swered—‘‘ Sir! his ship wes three times 
stronger than mine now, with 350 French- 
men, and 33 Americans on board: but, 
Monsieur le Chevalier, this war is, I believe, 
nearly at an end; and of course he can have 
no hope to retaliate.”—*‘ Sir!” replied 
the Chevalier, fiercely, “ he'll bring you to 
@ personal account !”—** On that, Sir,” 
rejoined Captain Russell, ** I must pause. 
Am I presumptuously to set up as the cham- 
pion of the law of nations ? 1 shall, how- 
ever, consider of it, and give you my an- 
swer.”” 

In the course of six or seven days after 
this conversation, Captain Russell, in the 
resence of the French Captain, recapitu- 
fated to the Chevalier what had passed; 
adding : —** Sir, I have considered = 
challenge maturely. Homer said, ‘ How 
could’st thou injure whom thou daredst not 
fight ?’—I now tell yous that — your 
Captain is acquitted, I will fight him, by 
land or by me on foot or on horseback, 
in any part of this. globe that he pleases. 
You will, I suppose, be his second; and I 
shall be attended by a friend worthy of 
your sword.”—From this period, the tone 
of the Frenchmen was considerably lowered. 

The officers and men of the Hussar me- 
rited every praise for their determined and 
unshaken bravery, in contending with a 
force so far superior to theirown. Thirteen 
of the Hussar’s crew, as we have already 
stated, were upon the sick list; notwith- 
standing which, they roused up, half-dead, 
half neked ; fought and worked for three 
hours; after which they slept long and 
soundly; and, what was not a little extra- 
ordinary, in two days they were perfectly 


recovered. 

On his return to England, Captain Rus- 
sell, for his various services, but particularly 
that of capturmg the Sybille, was offered 
the honour of knighthood; an honour 
which he modestly declined, as not possess- 
ing asufficient fortune. Some of his friends 
thought that this refusal might disoblige 
Lord Keppel; but that it did not, was evi- 
dent from his Lordship’s continued friend- 
ship towards him whilst he lived. 

fter the conclusion of the » Cap- 
tain Russell, having been informed that 
Count ‘ou had been tried, and shame- 
Sully acquitted, obtained leave from the Ad- 
miralty to go to France. Admiral Arbuth- 
not, not in the least suspecting his business 
there, exclaimed—* I'll go to Paris too!” 
and accordingly went over with his friend. 
At Dessin’s Hecel, in Calais, Colonel Cosmo 
Gordon guessed at, and informed Admiral 
Arbuthnot of Captain Russell’s intentions. 
The Admiral rebuked our officer severely ; 
and insisted, for many strong reasons—and 
urged a point of delicacy to him, as a British 
Admiral —that, if he loved or wes 
him, he should return to England. Jusé “a 

thi 
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this time, Ca Russell received a letter 
from. Count Kre' u, expressive of his 

ratitude for the — treatment which 

is officers and men had experienced, &c. ; 
and concluding with the information, that 
he was going au dela des Pyrrenes, pour la 
guerison de ses blessures ; but without stating 
te what part. In the course of seventeen 
hours, Captain Russell received two more 
such letters, which had evidently been left 
ready for him, should he arrive. Admiral 
Arbuthnot, however, contended that these 
letters furnished additional reason, why 
Captain Russell should return; to which, 
after much persuasion, he agreed. 

During the peace, in the course of the 
year 1791, Captain Russell was appointed 
to command the Diana, on the Roitien 
station; where, for his conduct during the 
apprehension of a rising among the negroes, 
he was twice honoured with the public 
thanks of the inhabitants. 

It was during the time that Captain Ruse- 
sell was on the Jamaica station, that he 
was sent, by Admiral Affleck, to convoy a 
cargo of provisions, as an act of perfect 
charity, from the Government and principal 
inhabitants of Jamaica, to the white people 
of St. Domingo, who were then severely 
suffering from the depredations of the people 
of colour. He was received with joy and 
gratitude; and was invited to a public din- 
ner given by the Colonial Assembly at Aux 
Cayes. At this repast, our officer .repre- 
sented to the Assembly, that there was a 
Lieutenant Perkins, of the British Navy, 
cruelly confined in a dungeon, at Jeremie, 
on the other side of the island, under the 
pretext of having supplied the blacks with 
erms; but, in fact, through malice, for his 
activity against the trade of that part of St. 
Domingo, in the American war. Captain 
Russell stated, that, before he had ventured 
to plead his cause, he had satisfied himself 
of his alsolute innocence; that he had un- 
dergone nothing like a legal process,—a 
thing impossible, from the suspension of 
their ordinary courts of justice, owing to 
the divided and distracted state of the co- 
lony; and yet, horrible to relate, he lay 
under sentence of death! ‘* Grant him,” 
exclaimed Captain Russell, ‘* grant me his 
life! Do not suffer these people to be 
guilty of the murder of an innocent man, 
by which they would drag British ven- 
geance upon the whole island!” 

So forcible was this appeal, that the As- 
sembly, in the most hearty and unequivocal 
manner, promised that an order should be 
instantly transmitted, for him to be deli- 
vered up tmmediately. ‘ 

On the following day, Captain Russell 
sent an officer to receive the order for Lieu- 
tenant Perkins’s pardon and delivery. Ina 
short time he returned, reporting that much 
prevarication had been used, and that he 


not obtained the order, The day after, 
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the same gentleman was sent again, and re- 
turned with a downright refusal from the 
Assembly; ‘ for, as it was.a promise made 
after dinner, they did not think it binding.” 

Almost at the moment of the officer’s. re- 
turn, the Ferret sloop, Captain Nowell (now 
Rear-Admiral Nowell), hove in sight. She 
had been at Jeremie, with despatches con- 
taining the requests of Lord Effingham and 
Admiral Affieck, that Lieutenant Perkins 
might be delivered up; which the Council 
ef Commons there alsolutely refused ; add- 
ing, that the imperious voice of the law 
called for his execution. 

No sooner was in Russell apprised 
of this state of the business, than he de- 
clared that he would sacrifice as many 
Frenchmen as there were hairs on Perkius’s 
head, .if they murdered him. His determi- 
nation was soon known amongst the Diaua’s 
erew; the anchor was up, sail crowded, 
and, the wind favouring them in an uncom- 
mon manner, the frigate and sloop appeared 
off Jeremie in a portion of time astonish- 
ingly short. of the vessels hove-to 
close to the harbour, and — for 
battle ; every soul on board of them pantin 
for vengeance, should Perkins be mm 
The Ferret actually entered Jeremie bay, 
aud in consequence of the North wind sett- 
ing, in towards the evening, had some diffi- 
culty in working out again to join the 
Diana. 


Captain Nowell was sent on shore, with a 
letter, to demand him instantly; and with 
verbal instructions for his conduct, should 
they hesitate. After requesting that he 
might be given up according to promise, he 
says: ‘ ie however, it should unfortunat 
be otherwise, let it be remembered, that 
do hereby, in the most formal and-solemn 
manner, DEMAND him. Captain Nowell 
knows my resolution, in case of the least 
hesitation.” 

a Nowell, on landing, was sur- 
rounded by a mob of at least 300 villains, 
armed with sabres ; and together with Lieu- 
tenant Godby, who accompanied him, had 
occasion to keep his hand on his sword 
during the whole of the conference which 
took place. The President read the letter, 
and said—‘‘ Sir, suppose I do not?” * In 
that case,’ replied the British Officer, 
‘* you draw down a destruction which you 
are little aware of. I know Captain Russell ; 
I know his resolution; beware, if you value 

‘our town, aud the lives of thousands: he 
be given me sixty minutes to decide: you 
see, Sir, that thirty of them are ¥ 
The mob now grew cutrageous. ‘ You 
shall have him,” exclaimed one of them, 
** but it shall be in quarters!’ Captain 
Nowell instantly drew his sword; and, 
sternly looking at the President, said :— 
* Sir! order that fellow out of my sight, 
or he dies!” The President did so; and, 


after a few more. threats from Captain 
Nowell, 
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Nowell, that he would retura without him, 
poor Perkins was led from the brig of war 
lying off the town iv which he had been 
kept a close prisoner, into the Ferret's 
boat ; then wore, with the ship’s head off 
the land; secured his guns; and carried a 
most adventurous and enterprising officer, 
and good man, in triumph to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief at Jamaica, to whose prayers 
the sanguinary democrats of the new French 
regime had refused him*. The time fixed 
for his execution was two days from that of 
his rescue. 

Some time after the termination of this 
adventure, Captain Russell, and his friend 
Nowell, were engaged in another. In a 
large company, on shore, they were oue 
dey informed, that a pleasure yacht be- 
longing to one of the party had been seized, 
with half a dozen gentlemen, in a piratical 
manner, by a Spanish guarda costa, that 
had been seen, two days before, steering 
for the East end of Cuba; and that the fa- 
milies of the gentlemen were in the utmost 
distress. When the subject had been 
dropped, Captain Russell whispered to Cap- 
tain Nowell, and they walked out together. 
** Nowell, my boy,” said Russell, «¢ I’ve 
been working this fellow’s bearings: we are 
to windward of him: we'll weigh instantly, 
before sun sets; and we shall see him about 
nine to-morrow morning.”—The intention 
was put into execution almost as soon as it 
was formed; and, about the ex time, 
the Pirate appeared in sight. e English 
chased ; the Spaniard fled, for three or four 
hours ; at length anchored, not far from St. 
Jago de Cuba, and fired sharply at our 
boats; which they, by order, did not re- 
turn, but closed, intending to board. The 
villains fled on shore ; when a Midshipman, 
from the Diana, followed, and caught one 
of the Spaniards; in consequence of which 
the yacht was returned to Jamaica on the 
following morning, to the great joy and 
surprise of the inhabitants. 

aving remained the usual time on the 
Jamaica station, the Diana returned to Eng- 
land, and was paid off; after which, Captain 
Russell was appointed to command the St. 
Alban’s, of 64 guns, and brought home four 
or five East Indiamen from St. Helena. 

On the 11th of January, 1796, he was 
appointed to the Vengeance, of 74 guns; 
in which he served in the West Indies, 
under Rear-Admiral Harvey, at the captures 
of St. Lucia and Trinidad, and at the sub- 
sequent unsuccessful siege of Porto Rico, 

On this station Captain Russell had the 
satisfaction of making, the second time in 
his life, an ample fortune; but by an unli- 
mited confidence in the integrity of others, 
his golden treasures soon vanished. 





* Mr. Perkins was afterwards: made a 
Post-Captain, and died at Jamaica, Jan. 27, 
1812, : . 
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In the spring of 1799 he returned te 
England, and joined the Channel Fleet, then 
under the orders of Earl St. Vincent. Hav- 
ing remained for some time in that service, 
the Vengeance, being much. out of repair, 
was paid off; and, on the 23d April, 1800, 
Captain Russell was appointed to the Prin- 
cess Royal, a second rate, in which ship he 

ined until ad d to the rmuk of Rear- 
Admiral of the White, Jan. 1, 1801; and 
on the 23d of April, 1804, Rear-Admiral 
of the Red. 

Soon after the commencement of the 
late war, we find our officer serving under 
the orders of Lord Keith. About year 
1807, he was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the North Sea fleet; but from the 
rigid caution which the Dutch squadrons 
observed, no opportunity occurred for him 
to display the determined spirit which he 
was well known to have ssed. His 
promotion to the rank of Vice-Admiral took 
place Nov. 9, 1805; and on the 12th Aug. 
1812, he became a full Admiral. Mrs. 
Russell, to whom he was united about the 
year 1793, died March 9, 1818. 

A portrait of the Admiral, in the old 
Post- in’s uniform, is prefixed to his 
memoir in the “* Naval Chronicle,” v. 17, p. 
441. 

His blockade of the Texel, during the 
period of the threatened invasion of our 
shores, was admirable, and it was planned 
and executed by himself. His system of 
anchoring during the strongest a my with 
sometimes three cables on end, was re- 
warded by the most complete success. Dur- 
ing the neap tides, the line-of-battle ships 
for the most part rendezvoused at North 
Yarmouth, by which a saving to his country 
in wear and tear, and probable loss of ships, 
was. effected to an immense amount. In- 
deed, while the blockade of the Texel was 
the most efficient ever known, and was con- 
ducted with all the rigidness of a state of 
bitter warfare, it was marked by instances 
of the most refined and generous humanity, 
which procured the respect and esteem of the 
Dutch Admiral Kictchurt, his officers, and 
men. 

To the qualities of a thorough-bred Eng- 
lish seaman, with the science of an able 
naval tactician, he possessed the nicest and 
highest sense of honour, with the manners 
and urbanity of a courtier. He was brave, 
generous, and humane. 

Masor-Generat Prevost, C. B. 

Aug. 8. At Bath, in his 48th year, Ma- 
jor-gen. William Augustus Prevost, my 4 
nioa of the military order of the Bath, is 
officer entered the service in 1791 as an 
Ensign in the 3d fuot. He obtained a 
Lieutenancy in the same corps in the follow- 
ing year, and a Company the 2¢th of No- 
vember, 1793. In the latter year and in 
1794, he served in Lord Moira’s expedition 


to 
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to Holland ; and in 1795 and 1796, in that 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby to the West 
Indies. He was present at the taking of 
Grenada and of Port Royal by storm, &c. 
and served in the island of St. Vincent's 
during the Charib War. From 1798 to 
1800, he acted as Aid-de Camp to Major- 
General Horneck. The ist of October, 
1800, he obtained a Majority in his regi- 
ment, the 3d, from which he was removed 
toa Li loneley in the Nova Sco- 
tia Fencibles, the Ist of December, 1804; 
subsequently to the 10th Garrison Batta- 
lion; and the 30th of May, 1805, to the 
67th foot. With the latter corps he served 
in Spain and Portugal, was present at the 
battle of Barrosa, for which he had the 
honour of wearing a medal. The 4th of 
June, 1813, he received the brevet of Co- 
lonel in the army; and of Major-general, 
the 12th of August, 181. 








Lieutexant-Generay Joun Prince. 

Sept. 11. At Ipswich, 74, Lieut.- 
gen. Tron Prince. After ph nineteen 
years as riding-master to the 1st regiment 
of dragoon guards, this officer was appointed 
Ensign in the 35th foot on the 6th, and 
Cornet 1st dragoon guards on the 27th of 
April, 1770; Lieutenant 1st dragoon guards 
the 23d of July, 1773; Captain the 26th 
of December, 1778; and Major the 1st of 
March, 1794. From April 1794, to De- 
cember 1795, he served on the Continent : 
he commanded three squadrons of his regi- 
ment at the battle of Premont the 17th of 
April, 1794 ; also at the battles of Cateau, 
and of Boxtel. The 25th of March, 1795, 
he was promoted to a Lieutenant-colonelcy 
in the 6th dragoons; and from May to 
September, 1800, was employed as Briga- 
dier-general in Ireland. e received the 
rank of Colonel the 29th of April, 1802; 
and from the 24th of June 1804, tothe 24th 
of June 1806, he served as Brigadier-gene- 
ral in Great Britain ; and from the 25th of 
May, 1807, to the 24th of October, 1809, 
in Treland. He was appointed Major-gene- 
ral the 25th of October, 1809, and Lieute- 
nant-general the 4th of June, 1814. 








Duc pe 1a Cuatre. 

Lately. Of an apoplectic fit, at Meudon, 
the Duc de la Chatre ; one of the Compa- 
nions of Louis XVIII, in his exile; and a 
friend in his adversity. Presuming on his 
very long intimacy with the King, the affec- 
tionate attachment that had always subsisted 
between them, and the long and valuable 
services he had rendered his Majesty, he con- 
jured the King to abandon the project of 
nae the rate of interest of the pub- 
lic funds, as contrary to public opinion. 
The King made no answer; but on the 
Duke going next morning to attend as First 
Gentleman of the Chamber, the Usher in 
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waiting would not let him pass, and told 
him that his Majesty had no farther occa- 
sion for his services. The old Duke 
was thunderstruck; he retired to Meudon 
to pour out his sorrows in the bosom of bis 
old friend the Duke de Castries; but the 
shock was too great for the consolations of 
friendship to heal the wound: as he was 
eating an egg at breakfast he fell down in 
an apoplectic fit, lingered a few days, and 
expired. On the King being told of it, he 
merely said, ‘* He was a good man and a 
faithful servant.” 





Tue Merropouitan Curysantuus. 

Feb. 18. At the of 92 years, the 
Metropolitan Chrysanthus, superior of the 
Convent of St. George, situate at the south- 
ern extremities of Tauries. This venerable 
prelate retained his faculties to the last mo- 
ment. The Clergy, the Generals, the Offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy, accompanied 
the body to the convent of St. George, 
seventeen verstes from Sebastopal, where it 
was deposited. Having been persecuted in 
his native country (Greece), he withdrew 
from it, and travelled through England, 
different parts of the East Indies, Japan, 
China, Corea, Mongol Tartary, Great Tar- 
tary, Thibet, Arabia, Persia, and Bucharia ; 
and, after his long fatigues, found at length 
a peaceful retreat in Russia, where he 
received numerous marks of the munificence 
of His Majesty the Emperor. We are not 
informed whether Father Chrysanthus has 
left any manuscripts of his travels. 





Wititum Farconer. M.D. 

Aug. 30. At his house in the Circus, 
Bath, aged $1, William Falconer, M. D. 
F. R’S. Physician to the General Hospital 
at Bath; and son of the late Wm. Falconer, 
esq. Recorder of Chester, and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of R. Wilbraham, esq. of Towns- 
end, near Nantwich. His grand-father, de- 
scended from an aucient and noble family in . 
Scotland, was entrusted with the private 
cipher of James II. to whom he adhered 
with honor and fidelity, and whom he fol- 
lowed into France, and there died. 

To those who recollect his brother, the 
late Thomas Falconer, esq. it would be suffi- 
cient to say, that he was not inferior in na- 
tural abilities, in strength of memory, or 
acquired knowledge; but this equality he 
always modestly and affectionately dis- 
claimed. 

His information was various, and of the 
best kind; and it was collected, not when 
he ought to have been employing his time 
in professional studies, for his stores of 
knowledge were large and diversified, but 
before Le became a student, and he was net 
a late student, of a University. His habits 
of reasoning algo had been he at this 


early period upon the severe logic of books 
of 
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of the law, the reading of his own choice, 
&c. In conversation he never loitered 
among premises, but seized at once the 
conclusion. In more advanced life, his re- 
tentive memory, his extensive association, 
his quick and vigorous perception, his strong 
feelings, tt immediately what he re- 
quired for his purpose; apt and original 
quotations, curious anecdotes, facts, prece- 
dents, principles, and analogies introduced 
and expressed in powerful language, in the 
exercise of his profession, in studious and 
retired research in the moment of ardent 
conversation, or eager argument and discus- 
sion. Difficulties stimulated and dissipated 
his indolence, and danger, instead ae 


pressing or overwhelming his mind, ani- 
mated his powers, and developed his re- 
sources. 


Various will be the representations of this 
excellent and extraordinary man, by those 
who saw him only in public, although he 
lived much in public view; but the whole of 
his character cannot be correctly delineated 
from such observations of it. it will vary, 
as he was in spirits or hypochondriacal ; 
chafed by artful opposition, or tranquil; 
triumphing over an ill-bred, baying anta- 
gonist, or communicating calmly of his 
rich stores of information. Thus indeed 
all his faults and foibles were known, 
and his privacy most malignantly and cu- 
riously inquired into, and, alas! so it -has 
been inquired into, and would not furnish 
any more. 

uch, however, as he lived and conversed, 
and debated in public, he never disregarded 
truth, even where scrupulous casuists think 
that it may sometimes be neglected, in 
maintaining the wrong side of a question as 
a display of skill and invention. ‘ In that 
t,” he once said to a person who de- 
fended the practice, by the authority and 
example of Dr. Johnson, as and as 
great a man as Dr. Falconer, ‘ in that re- 
spect | consider myself to be a better man 
than Dr. Johnson, for I never in my life 
maintained the wrong side of an argument, 
knowing it to be so.” 

lt was no rare occurrence to hear him 

fess his own ig » and acknowl: 
his inferiority to other persons ; and yet 
late Lord Thurlow, at whose table he was 
almost a constant guest, declared, “ that 
he never saw such a man; that he knew 
every thing, and knew it better than any 
one else.” 

This slight sketch of the character of 
such a man, may be closed with the Jan- 

and sentiments in the dedication to 
him, of the elegant translator of the French 
play of Hector, ‘‘ I determined,” says this 
accomplished writer, the Rev. E. ar 
** to send it into the world under the sanc- 
tion of an honowred name, and had I known 
& man more venerated fer professional ta- 
lent, polite erudition, strict integrity, and 
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true benevolence, I should not have made 
use of your's.” ‘ 

He did not live in vain, for the cause of 
learning, or science, or virtue, or religion : 
his writings contain sufficient evidence 
of his claim to a place among the Philoso- 
phers and Scholars of his age and anes 
and his life, it is hoped, will, through 
merits of his Redeemer, obtain for him the 
blessing of ‘* the pure in heart.” 

He was the Author of the following use- 
ful tracts on Medical subjects : 

*« Dissertatio de Nephritide verA, Edinb. 
1766.”""—** Essay on the Bath Waters,” 
1770, Svo.; 2d ed. 2 vols. 8vo. 1774.— 
** Observations on Dr. Cadogan’s Disserta- 
tion on the Gout,” 1772, 8vo.—** Observa- 
tions and Experiments on the Poison of 
Copper,” 1774, 8vo.—** Essay on the Wa- 
ter commonly used at Bath,” 1775, 8vo.— 
** Experiments and Observations,” 1777, 3 
parts, Svo.—** Observations on some of the 
articles of Diet and Regimen usually recom- 
mended to Valetudinarians,” 1778, 8vo.— 
** Remarks on the Influence of Climate, Si- 
tuation, Country, Population, Food, and 
Way of Life,” 1781, 4to.—** Account of 
the Epidemic Catarrhal Fever, called the 
Influenza,” 1782, 8vo.—** Dobson on fixed 
Air, with an Appendix on the Use of the 
solution of fixed Alkaline Salts in the Stone 
and Gravel,” 1785, 8vo. 4th edit. 1792.— 
** On the Influence of the Passions upon 
the Disorders of the Body,” 1788, 8vo.— 
** Essay on the preservation of the Health 
of persons employed in Agriculture,” 1789, 
8vo.—** Practical Dissertation on the me- 
dicinal effects of the Bath Waters,” 1790, 
8vo.—** Miscellaneous Tracts and Collec- 
tions relating to Natural History, selected 
from the principal Writers of Antiquity on 
that subject,” 1793, 4to.—** Observations 
respecting the Pulse,” 1796, 8vo.—** An 
Examination of Dr. Heberden’s Observa- 
tions on the increase and decrease of dif- 
ferent Diseases, and particularly the P| * 
1802, 8vo.—** An Account of the Epide- 
mical Catarrhal Fever, commonly called the 
Influenza, as it appeared at Bath in the 
winter and spring of 1803,” 8vo.—‘* A 
Dissertation on Ischias, or the disease of 
the Hip-joint, commonly called a Hip-case,”” 
1805, 8vo.—** Arrian’s Voyage round the 
Euxine Sea translated, with a ical 
Dissertation and three Discourses,” 1805, 
4to. 





M. Lacrerette. 

Lately. M. Lacretelle, Senior Member 
of the French Academy. His funeral took 
place at the Church of Notre Dame de Lo- 
rette. A deputation from the Academy, 
many of its members, and a great number of 
the friencs of the deceased, were present. 
After the ceremony, his remains were con- 
veyed to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 
M. le Comte Bigot de Préameneu pronounced 

M. Lacretelle’s 
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M. Lacretelle’s eulogy. He enumerated his 
claims to public esteem, and ex with 
feeling the regret of the Academy at their 
loss. M. de Jouy followed, and, in an agi- 
tated voice, sketched M. Lacretelle’s life 
and literary labours. He dwelt especial 

upon the consideration and friendship which 
had been entertained for the deceased by the 
illustrious Malesherbes. In lusion, M 
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researches had been greatly extended. But 
we shall return to this subject in the sequel. 
In 1804 or 1805, that great scholar and 
distinguished prelate the late Archbishop 
Markham, having ae the resignation 
by Dr. W. Conybeare, of a stall which he 
held in York Cathedral, presented his son 
to it. About the year 1807, Mr. C. was 
h Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 





Jouy repeated the words which his colleague 
and friend for about twenty years addressed 
to him the day before his death—* I have 
written (said he) a few pages that will sur- 
vive me; that is my claim to the esteem of 
my fellow citizens : I have done some good; 
there is my hope for the future.” 





Rev. J. J. Conybeare. 


The following particulars of the Rev. J. 
J. Conybeare, in addition to those already 
given in p. 187, are abridged from a “‘ Bio- 
graphical Sketch” of him in the “* Annals 
of Philosophy.” 

The late Rev. J. J. Conybeare was born 
in June, 1779, and was the son of William 
Conybeare, D. D. Rector of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate; and the grandson of Dr. John 
Conybeare, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and afterwards Bishop of Bristol. The re- 
— for abilities and scholarship which 

established at Westminster, had been 
anticipated, in consequence of the distin- 
guished talent shown in his school ex- 
ercises; and it was afterwards supported, 
whilst he continued there, in such a man- 
ner, as to vindicate to him the character of 
possessing greater abilities, and of being a 
better scholar, than any boy then in the 
school. Early in 1797 = was elected to a 
studentship at Christ Church, Oxford; and 
he gained, we believe in 1799, the Univer- 
sity Under-graduate’s prize, for a Latin 

m, the subject of which was ** Religio 

mz ;”’ and which was characterized, as 
his verses always were, by a fine poetic 
taste, and a peculiar facility of expression, 
and harmony of numbers. 

The office of an usher at Westminster 
was much below his talents, and he return- 
ed, in a short time, to Christ Church; but 
pot until his usual kindness had made him 
generally beloved by the boys of the form 
over which he was placed. About this time 
he had a Laboratory, ‘* and busied himself 
much with chemical experiments ;” thus, 
perhaps, laying the foundation for that in- 
terest in scientific subjects, which subse- 
quently led him, as a relaxation, by change 
of intellectual employment, to those few re- 
searches in geology, chemistry, and the 
history of science, the results of which, for 
the most part, are recorded in the Annals: 
and the character of these is such, that did 
we not know him to have been otherwise 
employed in promoting objects of equal uti- 
lity, we might have wished that his scientific 


University of Oxford; and in 1808 or 1809, 


‘he held the perpetual Curacy of Cowley, 


near Oxford, as an appendage to his Stu- 
dentship. 

About this time he communicated various 
articles to the British Bibliographer, under 
the signature of C.; and amongst others, 
we believe, an Abstract of all that had been 
published on Saxon Literature ; he had pre- 
viously made some communications to the 
Censura Literaria; among them a short 
memoir of W. Stevens, Esq. F.S. A. and 
Treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty, cele- 
brated for his learning in Divinity, and the 
intimate friend from youth of Bishop Home. 
In 1809 he printed, for private distribution 
only, an abstract, in George Ellis’s manner, 
of the celebrated French metrical Romance 
of Octavian, Emperor of Rome; the only 
examplars of which are the manuscript in 
the Bodleian Library, from which Mr. Co- 
nybeare made his abstract, and an indif- 
ferent translation into English, in the Cot- 
tonian Library. In November, 1811, he 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries 
an inedited fragment of Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
contained in a MS Volume of Homilies in 
the Bodleian Library ; and presenting a spe- 
cimen of our lan and poetry, at the 
latest period at hich they could fairly be 
denominated Saxon; Wanley supposing it 
to have been written about the time of 
Henry the Second; and Mr. Conybeare 
himself, from its inferiority to earlier speci- 
mens, placing the time of its composition 
lower thanthe era of the Norman Conquest. 
This communication is printed in vol. xvii. 
of the Archzologia. 

In the year 1812, Mr. Conybeare was 
elected to the office of Regius Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. Whilst 
Professor of Poetry he made some valuable 
communications to the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; of which learned body, however, 
he was not a Fellow; a circumstance some- 
what remarkable, considering, that next to 
Theology, his active attention was princi- 
pally engaged by Antiquarian Literature. 

The seventeenth volume of the Archzo- 
logia contains, besides the fragment of 
yovtry just alluded to, three papers by Mr. 
C. presenting extracts from as many poems 
contained in the volume of Miscellaneous 
Saxon Poetry given by Leofric, the first 
bishop of Exeter, to the Cathedral Church 
of that diocese, and still preserved in its ca- 
pitular library. These extracts he accom- 
panied with literal translations into Latin 


prose, 
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prose, preserving with the most scrupulons 
fidelit Both o> Povo and verbal construc- 
tion of the original; and with paraphrases 
somewhat more liberal in English verse. 
Though he regrets his inability to execute 
the English versions in a manner more 
worthy the spirit of his author; yet those 
who read them will find that he has accom- 
plished the task with much sucvess: the 
character of his versions is at once simple 
and dignified, and adapted with much taste 
to the varying style of the original poems. 

The same volume contains two papers, 
communicated to the Society in 1813, on 
the metre of the Anglo-Saxon poetry; con- 
taining observations, suggested, in the first 
instance, by the perusal of two very inte- 
resting d nts contained in the Exeter 
Manuscript; and showing the origina and 
the fallacy of the contradictory opinions 
which our ablest philological antiquaries 
had advanced on the subject. He proves, 
in the first communication, that the poeti- 
cal compositions of the Anglo-Saxons were 
distinguished from their prose by the conti- 
nual use of a certain definite rhythm ; and 
investigates, to a considerable extent, the 
metrical structure of those venerable and 
interesting remains. In the second paper 
he adds such further remarks on their pecu- 
Tiar characteristics as had been suggested to 
him by an attentive examination of the prin- 
cipal works of this description, preserved 
either in print or in manuscript. 

In the following year our indefatigable 
Professor communicated to the same Society, 
two short poems of the time of Richard IL. ; 
which occur in the latter part of an im- 
‘mense manuscript volume of Enylish Poetry 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, and 
usually styled, from the name of its donor, 
the Vernon Manuscript. 

In November 1814, he transmitted to 
the Society of Antiquaries, for exhibition 
to its members, a copy of an early English 
work, entitled, “¢ A Himdred Merry Tales ;”’ 
and printed by Rastell, but without a date, 
in small folio; 22 leaves, pp. 44. He had 
found this work converted into pasteboard, 
and forming the covers of an old book: as 
it had previously been known only from the 
casual mention of its title by Shakspeare, 
its discovery excited much interest among 
the students of the literature which the his- 
a and explanation of his works has created. 

n 1815 The Hundred Merry Tales were 
reprinted for a select literary circle, and de- 
dicated to Mr. Conybeare, by S. W. Singer, 
esq. (see vol. xc. ii. 505) ; a gentleman well 
known for his attachment to literature. 

Mr. Conybeare’s last communication to 
the Society of Antiquaries was made so late 
as the month of November 1823, and was 
contained, like all his previous communica- 
tions, in a letter to Ris friend Mr. Ellis. 





This was an abstract of a contempora 
poem on the Siege of Rouen, by Henry V. 
Gent. Mac. October, 1824. 
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in 1418, composed by an eye-witness * ; and 
lately discovered in the leian Library. 
A transcript of this poem by Mr. C, of 
which the abstract was merely a precursor, 
is expected to appear in the next volume of 
the y anne ed 

The ancient literature of this country, 
however, formed but a small portion of his 
attainments: as a classical scholar, not 
perhaps as a scholiast, but as an elegant cul- 
tivated scholar, he eminently excelled ; and 
in Theology, on which he had of late years 
fully and properly concentrated his talents, 
he has not au: Ans left behind him his 
equal for extensive acquaintance with the 
whole field of inquiry: his deep and varied 
information on every of it was unri- 
valled, and stood widely distinguished from 
the narrow erudition which sometimes passes 
current. This renders it a subject for a 
that the Sermons he recently preached at 
the Bampton Lecture, printed only for 
limited circulation, and a Reply to Palxo- 
romaica, should form his only publications 
of a theological nature. 

Though Mr. Conybeate never appeared 
to labour, ‘* yet his mind was too active 
not to demand almost constant occupation ; 
and he therefore naturally sought for relaxa- 
tion in change of intellectual employment : 
thus he occasionally pursued, and with 
much keenness, a great variety of subordi- 
nate objects; such as the history of art,— 
the history of languages,—the literature of 
the middle ages,—mineralogy, and chemis- 
try; but though in all these, powers like his 
could not fail to give him a respectable 
rank, yet, to them, those powers never 
were applied, or intended to be applied, 
with sufficient earnestness to ensure any 
very distinguished progress ;” except in 
those departments of antiquarian literature 
to which we have already advertéd, 

The Transactions of the Geological So- 
ciety, and the new series of the Annals of 
Philosophy, contain, we believe, all Mr. 
Conybeare’s papers on scientific subjects. 
In the second volume of the former work 
he published some ** Memoranda relative to 
Clevelly, North Devon;” in which, having 
visited the spot in company with Mr. Buck- 
land, he describes the singular contortions 
in the grauwacke forming the cliffs near 
that town; illustrating his description by 
sketches. In the fourth volume of the 
same work are some ** Memoranda relative 
to the Porphyritic Veins, &c. of St. Agnes, 
in Cornwall ;” drawn u by Mr. C. princi- 
pally from the notes of Me Buckland, with 
whom he examined them. In the same vo- 
lume is a ** Notice of Fossil Shells in the 
Slate of Tintagel,” by Mr. Conybeare; and 
the following additional rs by him have 
been read before the Society, and will ap- 
pear, we presume, in the forthcoming part 





* See an account of it in Part i. p. 160. 
of 
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of its Transactions :—*‘* On a Substance 
contained in the Interior of certain Chalk 
Flints ;" ‘* On the Comparative Fusibility 
of certain Rocks, and the Character of the 
Results ;” the experiments described in this 
communication were undertaken chiefly 
with a view of comparing the characters of 
the indurated lias shale (found in contact 
with the whin dykes) of the North of Tre- 
land, with those of certain rocks to which it 
had been supposed to bear an analogy. The 
results tended, in Mr. Conybeare’s opinion, 
to establish the identity of the Irish rock 
with the shale of the lias formation, as oc- 
curring elsewhere, rather than with the true 
flinty slate, or any other variety of basalt : 
and lastly, two notices “« On a recent Lig- 
neous Petrifaction.” 

His papers in the Annals of Philosophy 
occur in the following order, in the present 
series. In the first volume he described an 
inflammable substance found filling small 
contemporaneous veins in the ironstone of 
Merthyr Tydvil; and to which (believing it 
to be undescribed) he gave the name of 
Hatchetine, in reference to the eminent 
chemist to whom we are indebted for so 
much valuable information relative to the 
history of bituminous substances. In vol. 
v. he communicated a further examination 
of this body; but finding, ~ subsequently, 
that it had first been mentioned by Mr. 
Brande, in his Manual of Chemistry, under 
the appellation of mineral adipocire, he 
withdrew the name of Hatchetine, and ac- 
knowledged Mr. Brande’s priority of obser- 
vation. In the first volume, likewise, is a 
short paper by Mr. Conybeare, ‘* On the 
Red Rock Marle, or Newer Red Sandstone ;” 
as it is presented in the strata extending 
from Dawlish to Teignmouth. The authors 
of the ‘‘ Outlines of the Geology of England 
and Wales,” have given this article nearly 
entire in that excellent work. 

In vol. ii. is an article “* On the Geology 
of the Neighbourhood of Okehampton, 
Devon.” In vol. iv. papers ‘* On Siliceous 
Petrifactions imbedded in Cal pus Rock ;” 
“© On the Geology of the Malvern Hills ;” 
«¢ On Works in Niello and the Pirotechnia 
of Venoccio Biringuccio Siennese ;” and 
*¢On the Greek Fire.” In vol. v. ** Queries 
on the Plumbago formed in Coal Gas Re+ 
torts ;” ‘* Examination of Mumia;” and 
«* On the Geology of Devon and Cornwall.” 
In vol. vi. a continuation of the last-men- 
tioned article, and an account of a scarce 
and curious alchemical work, the ‘ Sym- 
bola Aureee Mense Duodecim Nationum,” 
of Micael Maier. 

The admiration excited by the talents 
which could be directed, and so successfully, 
to such varied objects, has thus far render- 
ed the task of recording the life of their 
possessor a pleasing one; but we now come 
to a painful part of the subject. Early in 
the month of June last, Mr. Conybeare 
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came to the Metropolis ; partly on business 
connected with the printing of his ** Ilus- 
trations of the Early History of English and 
French Poetry ;’’ which had been announced 
for several years, and the Anglo-Saxon por- 
tion of which was considerably advanced. 
He was seized with apoplexy on the 10th of 
June, and died on the-following day; at the 
house of Stepheu Groombridge, esq. F.R.S. 
at Blackheath. 

We cannot better terminate this article 
than with an extract from the tribute paid 
to Mr. Conybeare’s memory by his warmly 
attached friend Archdeacon Moysey. 

‘* His talents were of the very first-rate 
description. In langu » in poetry, in 
taste, he was distinguished far above his 
contemporaries : in chemistry and minera- 
logy he possessed a more than common de- 
gree of information. The writer of this 
slight sketch speaks from intimate personal 
knowledge of very many years, when he 
says, without fear of contradiction, that 
whether as boy or as man, he never met his 
equal, His goudness of heart was unbound- 
ed. No calamity of others came unheeded 
under his eye; nor was any thing which 
kindness could do for another ever omitted 
by him. Nor can we wonder at this, when 
we turn to the most valuable point, in a 
character valuable on all points; namely, 
his deep and unfeigned piety. There was 
in him a spirit of true devotion, a singleness 
of heart, a purity of ideas, which rarely, 
very rarely have been found. Never did he 
lose sight of the responsibility which he 
had taken upon himself in the character of 
a parish priest. The multitudes who at- 
tended his interment, both of rich and poor, 
bore just testimony to the character of him 
who had been truly the father of his parish ; 
the friend of the poor; the comforter of 
the afflicted. In his Saviour’s path he trod 
with diligence on earth, and well may we 
trust that he has now departed to that ful- 
ness of joy which is prepared in that Al- 
mighty Saviour’s presence for them who 


follow his steps.” E. W. B. 





Matruew Grecson, Eso. F.S. A. 

Sept. 25. At Liverpool, at the advanced 
age of 75, Matthew Gregson, esq. a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, London, and 
an Honorary Member of the Society of An- 
tiquaries, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 

Indigent merit has lost in him an ever 
warm and cheerful patron and advocate. It 
were invidious to name the artists who have 
since risen to eminence as sculptors, en- 
gravers, and painters, whom in their out- 
set he befriended and animated by his as- 
sistance and advice. 

Mr. Gregson had successively presided 
over most of the Liverpool public institu- 
tions both literary and charitable; and sel- 
dom had he retired from his office without 
having effected some great improvement Ne 

the 
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the system. In the records of most of these his 
name is enrolled as a munificent benefactor. 

He was the author of *‘A Portfulio of 
Fragments relative to the History and An- 
tiquities of the County Palatine and Dutchy 
of Lancaster (reviewed in vol. Lxxxvull. 1. 
233; vol. xciv. i, 233); a very valuable 
book, in which, whoever may hereafter dare 
to attempt the Historiography of that 
County will find a sterling treasure. 

Few persons were so well acquainted with 
the history of his native county as Mr. 
Gregson. Nature had given him a mind of 
extraordinary power, and a memory which 
even to the latest year of his life was won- 
derfully retentive; and that restless intel- 
lectual vigour and unwearying zeal for which 
he was remarkable, had made him a perse- 
vering and successful Antiquary.—The com- 
bination of these properties with a truly 
Christian spirit, an ample store of informa- 
tion, a relish for social gaiety, and a firm 
faithfulness of attachment, caused his friend- 
ship and acquaintance to be much valued 
and sought after. 

His family and friends can derive in the 
midst of their regret the most heartfelt sa- 
tisfaction, from reflecting on the manner in 
which he discharged all the relative duties 
of life. Nor can longer life be desirable 
for him, who having already lived beyond 
‘the days of man,” just when the decrepi- 
tude of age is approaching him, sinks into 
the quiet vale of Death, leaving to his pos- 
terity that best of bequests—a character of 
which they may be proud, arid an example 
which they — imitate. For well may they 
say with the Historian (but with a livelier 
faith than he entertained whilst uttering so 
Christian-like a seutiment)—**Si quis pio- 
rum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, 
non cum corpore extinguerentur magne ani- 
mz; placid® quiescas, nosque, domum 
tuum, ab infirmo desiderio, et muliebribus 
lamentis ad contemplationem virtutum tua- 
rum voces, quas neque lugeri, neque plangi 
fas est; admiratione te potius quam tempo- 
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was a native of Bremen in Germany, and 
having settled young in this country, he 
showed, in the business which he created, 
and to the improvement of which he de- 
voted all his energies, how much may be 
accomplished by industry and perseverance 
combined with probity and honour. 

For the of increasing his con- 
nexions, he ae ow in the habit, for several 
years past, of attending the great annual 
mart for German literature at Leipzig, where 
he had opportunities of becoming personally 

uainted not only with the principal 
booksellers, but also with many of the most 
eminent scholars of the continent. The 
circle of English Literati also, with whom 
he was on terms of friendship, was not 
small; and’ many of them can, with the 
writer of these lines, attest from experience 
the cheerfulness with which he was ever 
ready to further their pursuits, and to faeili- 
tate their enquiries and researches to the 
utmost of his power. Amidst the enjoy- 
ment of vigorous health, which authorized 
the anticipation of many years of active life, 
he was almost suddenly snatched away, after 
an illness of only four days, the fatal termi- 
nation of which was quite unexpected, 

Mr. Bohte had long been one of the prin- 
cipal importers of German works, as well 
such as belong to the current Literature, as 
the different editions and collections of the 
Classics printed abroad: and it will be gra- 
tifying to his friends to learn that his busi- 
ness will not suffer any interruption from 
his abrupt removal, but be continued for 
the benefit of his widow. 


—_o— 

CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

July 5. Suddenly, at North Leith, in 
his 91st year, the venerable and eminent 
divine, Rev. Dr. Johnstun. During the pe- 
riod of upwards of 60 years, which he per- 
formed the duties of North Leith parish, 
he was well known to have put his hand to 
every good work that was going forward, 
not only in the town of Leith, the more 





ralibus laudibus, et, si natura 
imitatione decoremus.” 

Mr. Gregsor. was for many years a valued 
Correspondent of the Geatleman’s Maga- 
zine. His portrait, of a foliv size, drawn in 
stone by M. Gauci, from a picture by W. 
Bigg, esq. R.A. was published in the se- 
cond edition of his Fragments ; but a supe- 
rior likeness, the side-view outline of a bust, 
appeared in the first edition of that work. 


Mr. J. H. Bourte. 

Sept. 2. In York-street, Covent Garden, 
in the 45th year of his age, Mr. J. H. 
Bohte, Foreign Bookseller to his Ma- 
jesty—a man, of whom it is no exagge- 
ration to assert, that by integrity of prin- 
ciple, kindness of disposition, and suavity 
of manners, he had conciliated the frit nd- 
shjp and regard of all who knew him. He 


ae ? 








i diate object of his charge, but his be- 
nevolent views extended to a fatherly care 
over the charitable institutions of Edinburgh, 
towards which, through a long and most 
active life, he readered a ready and effective 
assistance. In the foundation of one of the 
best of their charities, the Asylum for the 
Industrious Blind, the extension of the re- 
sources and benefits of which was to the 
last the peculiar object of his anxiety and 
fostering attention, an imperishable monu- 
ment has been erected to his fame. Dr. 
Johnston was, and we believe had been for 
a considerable time, the father of the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh. He may be said to 
have descended to the dust ripe in honours 
as in years, 

July 8. Aged 55, deeply lamented by a 
numerous family, an extensive circle of 
friends, and a populous town, the Rev. 

Michael 
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minster. He was of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
M. A. Oct. 10, 1807; DD. 18...3; was 
ptesented to the vicarage of Warminster in 
1808 by the Bishop of Salisbury. The es- 
teem in which he was held by his late pa- 
rishioners was strongly expressed by the 
solemn assemblage of a greater number than 
the church could accommodate, to pay the 
last mournful tribute to his remains, and 
also by the spontaneous closing of the shops 
by the tradesmen of all denominations at 
the time of his interment. Many very re- 
spectable persons voluntarily followed the 
funeral procession in deep mourning, as well 
as the charity school, which the deceased 
had so warmly and liberally supported. 
This very respectable clergyman presided 
during a considerable period over the mi- 
nistry of that extensive parish, and will long 
I bered with est and affection 
by his very numerous friends, to whom his 
memory was endeared by integrity of prin- 
ciple, benevolence of heart, and fortitude of 
mind, displayed in a faithful discharge of 
the moral, social, and religious duties which 
a populous town demanded of him. Pos- 
sessing a sound understanding and great 
mental acquirements, Dr. Rowlandsoa per- 
severingly endeavoured to promote the in- 
terest and happiness of all with whom he 
had any concern. The closing sufferings of 
his useful life he sustained with the collected 
firmness and pious resignation of a christian, 
and left this world, in the humble but happy 
persuasion of bliss in another and a better. 

July 10. At Darley Lever, near Bolton 
Moors, aged 73, the Rev. James Slade, 
vicar of Winsford, Somerset. He was of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, B.A. 1775, 
M.A. 1778; and was presented to the vi- 
carage of Winsford in 1782 by his college. 

ly 12. At Reading, in his 81st year, 
the Rev. William Milton, M.A. and for 
more than 50 years Rector of Heckfield, 
cum Mattingley, Hants. He was formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, where he 
took his degree of M.A. June 13, 1770, 
and was presented to the Rectory of Heck- 
field by his College in 1773. He published 
a well-written tract on a subject of general 
interest, with this title : ‘* A Treatise on the 
Danger of Travelling in Stage Coaches, &c. 
a remedy proposed,” Svo. 1810. A eoach, 
on his principle, was built by the Proprie- 
tors of the Reading Stages, long before the 
o— Safety Coaches came into vogue. 
fr. Milton was an occasional Correspondent 
to this Magazine. Some articles of his, on 
the advantages of high Wheels, are printed 
in our vol, Lxxx1v. i. p. 38; vol. Lxxxviu. 
i, p. 406. 

July 12. The Rev. George Loggin, M.A. 
of Trinity College, Oxford, and Chaplain 
and Assistant Master of Rugby School. 

July 24. At the Parsonage-house, Chey- 
nies, Bucks, the Rev. William Morris, 





Clergy Deceased. 
Michael Rowlandson,. D.D. vicar of War- 
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M. A. many + ag Reetor of Cheynies, and 
of Foxley, Wilts; and Curate of Woburn. 
He was of Trinity College, Cambridge, B. A. 
1779; M.A. 1782; was presented to the 
Rectory of Cheynies in 1805 by his Grace 
the Duke of Bedford; and the same year to 
that of Foxley by Lord Hollaad. The Duke 
of Bedford also presented him to the Curacy 
of Woburn. 

Aug.3. At Appledore, North Devon, 
the Rev. R. Evans. 

Aug. 16. At Arbroath, aged 58, the 
Rev. J. Cruikshanks, Pastur of the Scots 
Episcopal Church there. 

Lately. At Uxbridge, aged 61, the 
Rev. Thomas E. Beasley. 

At Stone, Staffordshire, aged 59, the 
Rev. Richard Buckeridge, LL. B. He was 
the second son of the Rev. Theophilus 
Buckeridge, M. A. one of the earliest Cor- 
respondents of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
of whom an excellent portrait and memoir 
are given in Dr. Harwood’s new edition of 
Erdeswick’s Staffordshire. He was educated 
at St. John’s College, Oxford, where he 
took his degree of B.C. L. June 22, 1791 ; 
in which year his father resigned to him 
the Curacy of Edingale. In 1802 he was 
instituted, on his own nomination, to the 
Perpetual Curacy of Stone; and in 1803 
he was presented by Viscount Anson to the 
Rectory of Beighton, in Norfolk. 

In his 83d year, the Rev. Matthew Dixon, 
Rector of Thornhill, co. York, Vicar of 
Pitminster, and Curate of Bildesthorpe, 
Notts. He was presented to the Vicarage 
of Pitminster in 1789 by Francis Milner, 
esq.; to the Curacy of Bildesthorpe in 
1810 by J. L. Saville, esq.; and to the 
Rectory of Thornhill in 1813 by the Rev. 
J. L. Saville. 

Rev, /Filliam Dodwell, Rector of North 
and South Stoke, and Welhby, Lincolnshire ; 
and Curate of Easton. He was of Christ 
Church, Cambridge, B. A. 1772, M. A. 
1775; was presented to the Rectory of 
Stoke, and Curacy of Easton, in 1775, by the 
Prebendary of South Grantham, in the 
Cathedral of Salisbury. A few weeks before 
his death he gave the sum of 10,0001. to 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society. The 
theological history of the Dodwell family is 
curious: The grandfather, Henry Dodwell, 
asserted the materiality of the soul, and was 
easily refuted by Samuel Clarke. His eld- 
est son, the Archdeacon of Berks, wrote 
a defence of the Athanasian Creed; his 
youngest son wrote a pamphlet endeavour- 
ing to prove that ‘Christianity is not 
founded in arg t.”” One grandson died 
a disreputable clergyman, and the other has 
left his money to the Methodists, after 
holding, for half a century, two livings of 
500/. a year each. 

At Eastwell, Leicestershire, the Rev. 
John Faithfull, Vicar of Warfield, Berks. 
He was of Merton College, Oxford, a 
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he took his degree of M.A. June'25, 1801; 
and was nted to the living of Warfield 
in 1793 by B. Hammersley, esq. 

In his 60th year, the 5 Good, 
M.A. Rector of Stockton, Wilts, and only 
son of the late Rev. Heary Good, D. D. of 
Wimborne Minster, Dorset; was of Clare 
Hall, Cambridge, where he proceeded B. A. 
1787, and M.A. 1791. He was presented 
to the R of Stockton, Wilts, in 1789, 
by the Bishop of Winchester. 

At Penryn, the Rev. John F. Howell, 
M. A. Canou of the Cathedral Chureh of 
Exeter; to which he was elected in 1794. 
He was of Christ Church, Oxford; M. A. 
Dec. 12, 1777; was nted to the Cu- 
racy of Penryn, and ‘om of St. Gluvi- 
ans in 1796 by the Bishop of Exeter, who, 
the same year, presented him to the Vicar- 
age of St. Gorron. 

At Dublin, of a brain fever, the Rev. 
Robert Piers Gamble, Inspector of Gaols in 
that city. 

At Gainsbro’, in his 25th year, the Rev. 
James Kennedy, Minister of the Unitarian 
Chapel there; a young man of very exten- 
sive acquirements, and whose early loss will 
be much lamented. He was interred in the 
new burial ground belonging to the chapel, 
and is the second (his father-iu-law, the late 
Mr. James Lloyd, being the first) whose 
body reposes in that place of sepulture. 

At Hereford, in his 64th year, the Rev. 
W. Tremayne, Vicar of All Saints and St. 
Martin’s in that city, to which he was pre- 
sented in }809 by the Dean and Canons of 
Windsor. 

Of the Cholera Morbus, aged 68, the 
Rev. Miles Martindale, of Leeds. 

Very suddenly, at Edinburgh, the Rev. 
William Hall, second son of John Hall, esq. 
of Scorbrough, near Beverley. The deceased 
was about 24 years of age, bighly respected 
by all who knew him, and left his friends 
but a short time since in perfect health. 


a ae 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Ts Environs. 

July 27. Her Grace the Duchess of Gor- 
don, after a severe illness of above twelve 
months, which she bore with the greatest 
fortitude and resignation. She was for- 
merly Mrs. Christie, and was married to his 
Grace the Duke of Gordon in July, 1820. 

Lately. In London, Charles Parkhurst, 
esq. of Catesby Priory, Northamptonshire. 

Aged 20, Elizabeth, dau. of Mr. Henry 
Leeson, of Islington. 

At Feltham Hill, aged 78, Mary, widow 
of John Shaddick, esq. late one of the 
Sworn Clerks of the Court of Chancery. 

In his 30th year, greatly respected, Mr. 


Josiah Wilson, bookseller, son of the late 
Mr. Joseph Wilson, both formerly of Hull. 

At Hammersmith, aged 77, 
Shakeshaft. 


. Letitia 





Clergy Deceased. 
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Sept. 6. At Brampton, 90, William 
Pal =~ r,esq. a Director of Greenwieh Hos- 
ital. 
—_ 9. Aged 64, Mr. Thomas Miller, of 
Peckham Rye. 
12. The wife of George Cotes As- 
cough, esq. of Stamwell. 
— a 77, Mr. Christopher Thomas, sen. 
of Thrump- street, C i 
Sept.13. Aged 31, Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. S. Blackburn, of Leonard House Aca- 
demy, Old-street-road. 
At Peckham, aged 20, Eleanor, dau. of 
W. Frampton, esq. of Leadenhall-street. 
Sept. 14. At the Rectory-house, Hack- 
ney, Susanna-Leetitia, second dau. of Arch- 
deacon Watson. 
Aged 79, J. Dobree, Esq. of Totten- 
ham. ; 


Sept. 16. In Baker-street, 79, Lieut.- 
Gen, Andrew Anderson, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, on their establish- 
ment at Bombay. 

Sept. 17. At Isleworth, aged 75, Mary, 
widow of the late John Busch, esq. 

Sept. 19. At Chelsea, Henry Cooper, 
esq. barrister, in the vigour of life, and with 
every prospect of reaching the highest ho- 
nours of his profession. He has left be- 
hind him a large np he ided for. 

Sept. 20. At his chambers in Furnival’s 
Inn, aged 45, John Crompton, esq. 

Sept. 23. In ye ay Thomas 
Leverton, esq. one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for Surrey, Kent, Mid- 
dlesex, and Westminster. 

In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
the wife of Dr. Fryer. 

At Belmont, Capt. Braithwaite Christie, 
late of the Dragoon Guards. 

Sept. 24. At Camberwell, Sarah, the 
wife of W. Thomas, esq. 

Sept.26. Aged 62, Jane, the wife of 
Mr. G. Johnston, of a. 

Sept. 27. At Blackheath, aged 79, Henry 
Goodwin, esq. 

Sept. 28. In Little James-street, Bed- 
ford-row, aged 74, Mr. William Flower, 
saddler. 

Sept. 29. John Newman, esq. late of the 
firm of Ramsbottom, Newman, and Co. 
bankers, Lombard-street. 

At Greenwich, the wife of James 
Ross, and sister to R. T. Goodwin, esq. 
Civil Service, Bombay. 

In Weymouth-street, Caroline-Jane, el- 
dest dau. of the late Beeston Long, esq. 

Sept. 30. In Queen-street, Bloomsbury, 
Robert Baxter, esq. 

Oct. 1. Aged 75, Mary, widew of Mr. 
John Stockdale, bookseller, Piccadilly. 

Oct. 2. At Union Hall, Mr. James 
Rees, nearly 30 years Chief Clerk at the - 
Police Offices of Bow-street and Union Hall. 

Oct 5. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 58, 
Elizabeth Leslie, wife of Clemeat Smith, 
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Mus. D. organist of the parish church of 
Richmond. 


Oct. 7. Aged 55, Mr. James Otridge, . 


many years a bookseller in the Strand; as 
was his father before him. 

Oct.8. At his brother’s house, 
hill, aged 66, Mr. Robert Blades. 

Oct. 14. In Leadenhall-street, in his 92d 
year, John Simpson, sen. 

Berxsuire.—July 25. At Abingdon, 
Chas. Bradley, aged 65. This was the per- 
son on whom Mr. Cleoburey performed the 
operation of tying the external iliac artery, 
about four years since. 

Sept. 19. At Englefield-green, near 
Windsor, Sir Frederick Aure Hervey Ba- 
thurst, Bart. of Clarendon Park, Wilts, 
brother of the late Sir Felton Hervey, Bart. 

CamBrRIDGESHIRE.—Aug. 15. In King’s 
College, Cambridge, in his 77th year, Ben- 
jamin Sheppard, Esq. brother to the late 
Sir Thomas Sheppard, Bart. 

Dersysuire.— Sept. 14. At Derby, the 
relict of the late Ralph Clay, esq. of the 
King’s Tobacco Warehouse, Lieaedt. 

Devonsuire.— Sept. 20. At Plymouth, 
ot 29, J. R. Gordon, esq. late of the 7th 

ussars, eldest’ son of J. Gordon, esq. of 
Wincombe, Wilts. 

Dursam.—Sept. 25. At South Shields, 
at the advanced age of 97 years, Mrs. Vazie, 
who retained her faculties and unusual flow 
of good spirits till the time of her death. 

Essex.—Sept. 24. Aged 68, Sarah, the 
wife of J. Thompson, esq. of Stratford. 

GrovucesTersHirE.-—Oct, 5. At Glouces- 
ter, aged 53, Amelia-Jane, dau. of late W. 
Davis, esq. of Well-close, Brockworth. 

Hamrsnire.—Oct. 9. Mary, wife of Rev. 
Nat. Fletcher, of Lee House, near Romsey. 

Hererordsuire.—Sept. 15. At Dinedor, 
near Hereford, at the great age of 102, Mr. 
William Davies. 

Hertrorpsuire.—Sept, 16. Rich. Ba- 
ker, esq. of Barham, 

Kent.—Sept. 2. John Tasker, esq. of 
Wilmington, near Dartford. 

Lancasuire.—Sept. 24. After a lingering 
and painful illness, Mrs. Roscoe, wife of the 
elebrated Wm. Roscoe, esq. of Liverpool. 

Linco.nsuire.—Sept. 23. Aged 86, Mr. 
Christopher Epworth, of Grimsby, many 
years an eminent land-surveyor. 

NoaTHAMPTONSHIRE.— Sept. 24. In St. 
Martin’s, Stamford, aged 68, Mary, relict 
of the Rev. Thomas Booth, late Vicar of 
Friskney. 

Oxrorosuire.—Oct.3. Aged 75, Edw. 
Payne, esq. of Thame. 

HROPSHIRE.—July 17. At Eaton Mas- 
cott, near Shrewsbury, 56, Harriet 
Rebecca, Lady Jones, widow of the late Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. M. P. (who 
was buried at Windsor.) She was 4th dau. 
of the late Edward Williams, esq. of Eaton 
Mascott, by Barbara, relict of John Corbet, 
esq. of Sundorn, eo. Salop. She was in- 


OsrTvaryY. 





[Oct. 
terred in the ancient burial place of her 


husband’s ancestors in St. Alkmund’s 

Church, Shrewsbury, according to her de- 

sire, in avery private manner. 

Perce ney — <> either bd At ae 
orey, near launton, at at 

106, Mary Larway. ee 

StarrorpsHire.—Sept. 8. At Walsall, 
aged 78, Mr. Thomas Fifield. 

Oct.10. At Shestone Moss, H. Case, esq. 

Surrorx.—Aug. 7. At Bradfield Lodge, 
aged 65, John Bidwell Edwards, esq. 

Sept.10. At Rose Cottage, Melford, aged 
28, Miss Pampin. 

Sept. 14. At Rougham, aged 70, Mr. J. 
Blomfield, many years master of the Free 
School there, and uncle to the present Bp. 
of Chester. 

Surrey.—Oct.2. At Oxshott, aged 69, 
J.P. Torriano, esq 

Sussex.—Sept. 30. At Winchelsea, aged 
75, Edwin Dawes, esq. 

Warwicksuire.—At Baxterley Hall, 
aged 19, Maria-Katharine, eldest dau. of 
John Boultbee, esq. 

Aug. 14. At Blyth Hall, Lady Georg- 
iana, wife of Frederick West, esq. and dau. of 
the late Earl of Chesterfield, by his second 
wife Henrietta Thynne, sister to Thomas 
Marquess of Bath. She was born in 1803, 
and at her baptism their Majesties and the 
Princess Augusta stood sponsors in person. 
She married, Nov. 14, 1820, Fred. West, 
esq. only son of the Hon. Fred. West, son 
of John second Earl De la War. 

Wixtsuire.— Sept. 6. At Eastcott, Job 
Gibbs Chase, esq. eldest son of Henry Chase, 
esq. of Calcot, Berks. 

"Wennenne--~hatie Aged 92, the wife 
of Thomas Rollison, of Seacroft, gardener, 
who still survives, in the 94th year of his 
age. This venerable couple had lived up- 
wards of 70 years happily together. 

Wates.—VJuly 24. At Llandaff, aged 63, 
Lady Laroche, relict of Sir H. Laroche, 
bart. of Over, near Bristol. 

Scortanp.—Lately. Dr. Morrison, of 
Elrick, at the cot which he had built 
some years ago near the Strathpeffer Spring. 
He had come to his cottage after having 
suffered much from illness at his seat at 
Aberdeen, expecting his strength would re- 
vive, but an inflammatory attack to which 
he had been subject carried him off soon 
after his arrival. To the ras well as 
rich who frequented the Strathpeffer Spring 
for the benefit of their health, he was a 
kind and considerate friend, and to his gra- 
tuitous advice and attention numbers have 
been indebted for relief from various dis- 
tressing maladies. He exerted himself much 
to make the waters known, His memory 
will long survive, and his loss be deplored, 
in the county of Ross. 

IneLanp. —Sept. 6. In Leeson-street, 
aged 63, Jeffrey Foot, esq. of the Holly 
Park, an Alderman of the City of ae 

















18$24.] Bill of Mortality—Markets, &c.—Canal Shares. 883 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from September 22, to October 19, 1824. 


Christened. Buried, 2and 5113 ]50and 60 132 
Females - 797 $159 | Females 4a $95! £ froanda0 s2| ound 00 67 
Whereof have died under two years old 505 % ) 20 and30 109] 80and 90 32 


80 and 40 82] 90and100 5 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 108 


** Previous to Oct. 12, the parish of St. Paul, Shadwell, had made no return since 
Dec. 1, 1823. 








AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Oct. 16. 

















Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. eo. & s ad. a ¢€ 
58 0 87 5 20 0 32 0 39 8 39 4 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Oct. 25, 60s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Oct. 20, 29s. 4d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Oct. 15. 
Kent Bags .......... 41. 10s. to 61. 10s. | Farnham Pockets.... 71. Os. to 12/. Os. 








Sussex Ditto ....... OL Os. to Ol Os. | Kent.........ceseeee we 41. 15s. to 8l. Os. 
Yearling........0.-+ 3. 10s. to 41. 15s. | Sussex... «+ 41. 10s. to 5l, 25s. 
Old ditto............. Ol Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling........... sooree SL. 158. to Sl. 5s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/. 10s. Straw 2/. 0s. Clover 6l.0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5. 5s. 
Straw 2/. 10s. Clover 6l. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of sibs. 


aa el! lle Ul serene Os. Od. to Os. Od- 
MINIT 0 cesscastbennses 4s. Od. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market Oct, 25: 

, nee 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. a 8,764 Calves 190 
Pork ...... serececceesoes 4s. 6d. to 5s. Od. Sheepand Lambs21,190 Pigs 240 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 25, 30s. to 41s.—Ships at market 2373. Ships sold 2014. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s. 0d. Yellow Russia 37s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. 0d. Curd 82s.—CANDLES, 8s. per Doz. Moulds 9s. 6d. 








THE PRICES of SHARES in Carats, Docxs, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licut Companies (between the 25th of Sept. and 25th of October, 1824), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Rate (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canaus. Trent and Mersey, 75i. and bonus; price 2,400/.—Loughborough, 1971. price 
4,950l.—Leeds and Liverpool, 15/.; price 600/.—Coventry 44/. and bonus; price 1,340/. 
—Oxford, short shares, 32/. and bonus; price 900/.—Grand Junction, 10/. and bonus ; 
price 345/.—Neath, 15/.;~ price 410/—Swansea, 11/.; price 261/.—Monmouthshire, 
10l.; price 250/.—Brecknock and Abergavenny, 7/.; price 180/.—Stafford and Worces- 
tershire, 40/.; price 960/.—Shropshire, 7/. 10s.; price 1701.—Ellesmere, 3/. 10s.; price 
95l.—Rochdale, 41.; price 130/4—Huddersfield, 1.; price 35¢—Lancaster, 1/.; price 
46l.—Kennet and Avon, 1/.: price 29l.—Regent’s, price 58/.—Wilts and Berks, price 8/. 
—Thames and Medway, price 36/.—Basingstoke, price 10/.—Docxs. West India, 10/. ; 
price 2351.—East India, 8/.; price 147/.—London, 41. 10s.; price 1114.—Water Works. 
East London, 5/. 10s.; price 145l—West Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 70/.—Grand June- 
tion, 3/.; price 751.—Fire ano Lire Insurance Compantes. Royal Exchange, 10/. and 
bonus: price $15l.—Globe, 7/.; price 182/.—Imperial 5/.; price 1301.—Hlo » 68.5 


‘price 6l.—Atlas, 9s. ;- price 9/.—Guardian, price 19/.—Rock, 2s.; price 5/.—Gas Licut 
Companies. Westminster, 3/. 10s.; price 73/.— Imperial, 40l. paid, dividend 2/. 8s.; 
price 63/.—Pheenix, 12/. paid; price 16/. prem.—London Institution, original Shares, 
price 32/. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From September 27, to October 26, 1824, both inclusive, 
Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 












































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 28, to October 27, 1824, both inclusive. 










































































235495§ 
2334'954 
238 |954 


2344 9! 














Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
Bar on | Ey $ 3 |p 
|Barom.| Weather. |> IS EVE MSEia  t.| Weather. 
in. pts > _ 2 ‘in. pts. 
& ° z 
Rz\o= 
Oct ° ° 
29, 58'showery 12 | 50 | 50 28, 92'rain 
» 93\fair 13 | 87 | 44 29, 45 fair 
> 95\fair 14 | 36] 51 » 63)fair 
» 55/ fair 15 | 84] 41 » 90\cloudy 
» 17/rain 16 | 38 | 45 » 95\fair 
» 56|stormy 17 | 38 | 49 30, 04\cloudy 
» 89/fair 18 | 34} 51 9 a7 fair 
9 838 fair 19 | 46 | 56 » 13 ‘cloudy 
> 65)rain 20 | 52 | 56 > 10 fair 
» 42\rain 21 | 54] 57 > 05 fair 
’ 30\showery 22 | 50} 59 29, 94 cloudy 
» 40|fair 23 | 52 | 60 » 98 cloudy 
» 64)fair 94 | 55 | 62 > 82 fair 
» 41lrain 25 | 59 | 60 » 56 showery 
98, » 93)rain | 26 | 65 | 56 » 30 stormy 
' 
































Hol. 
233 
234 


2344/6 
2344) 





2344) 
2334 
























































se 2 3 $l. . 3 (8 3| Ex. Bills, |Ex. Bills. 

~2 2 | nd BS wos ie 8 3s 1000/. 1000/. 
2/848 28 Sere a is 8 at 2d. per | at 14d, 
a | = a 4 S \S<| Day. {per Day. 
imeaniial 1063 6 ——|——|85 pm|— _ ~/43 41 pm. 

= — 
| tog) §=g—__|——75 pm.| ——|45 43 pm /4041 pm. 
i3— 106g —— 81 pm.|/——|45 46 pm.|4044 pm. 
#|——'|_|1064 4 ——_'290 [86 pm.|——|48 46 pm./43 46 pm. 
| ae 3——\——/86 pm. 46 49 pm |4544 pm. 
—_'|__|1063 4 ——'——_'86 pm.|——|_ 48 pm. [47 46pm. 
——| — 1067 § —_——|87 pm|——|_ 48 pm. |4748pm. 
——|—_| 1063 aere Gee 87 pm.|——} 49 pm. |47 48pm. 
——/106373 ——'——/88 pm.|——/48 50 pm.|4748 pm. 
—l1073 4 ——'—{9e pm.| —{50 51 pm.|49 50pm. 
— 95} 43.95% 1019/1014 1073 4224 |——/93 pm.|——53 52 pm.|5051 pm. 
2334/94% 54) 95% 1014) 1074 a, ee pm.|-———/51 49 pm./5047 pm. 
964 $11023/1014/107g84¢ 239 94 pm|——{ 53 pm. |51 0pm. 
101% 1015107 $234 |——|93 pm.|——| 51 pm. {5051 pm. 
1024|101 $107 %8% 234 (2902/97 pmj95§ [54 50 pm./50 51 pm. 
102}|102$|/108% 4234 |——/98 pm.|95q |51 53 pm./5052 pm. 
102 |107$84 234 |2904)100pm.|——/53 52 pm.|51 53 pm. 
102 |107g8$23 |——|!Olpm. 53 54 pm.|55 53 pm. 
102 |108 $23 /2904/102pm.|——| 54 pm. [5455 pm. 
102}/102 [108 423% |2904|100pm.|——|54 56 pm.|55 56 pm. 
——|1013|1084 4234 |——/101pm.|——-|_ 56 pm. [55 56pm. 
—— |1014|1084 4234 |——/10ipm. 55 57 pm./5556 pm. 
ena. 108375 234 |——|100pm.|——/55 54 pm./55 53 pm. 
t 





RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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